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Masie Topp & Company have 
been making Swan Pens for 
eighty-five years. Fine pens, 
hand-fashioned by jewelry work- 
ers. Fine pens that stay fine 
through twenty or thirty years 
of daily use. They have per- 
fected the art of putting much 
into little. 

1928 finds Mabie Todd em- 
barked on a national advertising 
campaign and the completed ad- 
vertisements find us as proud of 
our craftsmanship as Mabie 
Todd are justly proud of theirs. 
We won’t ask you to look for 
the Swan Pen advertisements— 
you can’t escape them. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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In the United States there are 


927 Industrial Organizations 


each employing excess of 


$10,000,000 CAPITAL 


(Manufacturing, Producing, Mercantile, etc., con- 
cerns compiled from “Poors Industrials,” 1927. 
Railroads, Electric, and other Public Utilities, many 
of which buy Thomas’ Register, are not included.) 
605 of them have bought Thomas’ Register 
for their Purchasing Departments, and the 


number is increasing. 


More than 3,000 paid subscribers in the 
“over $1,000,000” class. 


This is not merely distribution—each of them 
wanted it, ordered it and paid for it. 
High efficiency organizations require equipment 
that is superior to anything in the “free of charge” 
class. Thomas’ Register, the only Paid Circulation 
Purchasing Guide, supplies their requirements. 








A. B. C. MEMBER 
PAID. CIRCULATION 
The only one in its field. 


4500 Pages 9x12—$15.00 
Complete—Lists all non- 
advertisers as well as advertisers. 





THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 


“Out of Thomas’ 9i'°" Out of Sight” 
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When, Why and How We Cut 


Salesmen’s Territories 


It Should Not Be Done for the Primary Purpose of Increasing Sales 
but Rather to Take Better Care of Sales Already Made 


By J. K. MacNeill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


BAS it is generally known 
that we have increased our 
selling force several. hundred per 
cent during the last six years in a 
field other than house-to-house 
consumer solicitation, we are fre- 
quently asked the question, “How 
do you know when it is time to 
cut a salesman’s territory?” 

The answer, in simple terms, is 
the same as might be given by an 
apple grower if asked when he 
decided to put on more apple 
pickers: “Well, if I saw a man 
going from tree to tree with his 
basket and reaching only for the 
fruit that hung low, neglecting the 
upper branches of the trees and 
requiring about twenty trees to fill 
the basket, I would decide that 
that man could safely be cut down 
to a smaller quota of trees and 
provided with a ladder. Then I 
would hire several more men to 
take care of the trees he gave up.” 
In other words, why pick a few 
apples here and a few there, neces- 
sitating a long trip all over the 
orchard, when the man could fill 
his basket from a perch on one 
tree? 

The main difference between us 
and the apple grower is that he 
can see his entire field of opera- 
tions at a glance, while we have 
to visualize ours. He can tell by 
merely looking when a man has 
too many trees to look after; we 
have to determine it. Then, too, 
his territory is static, while ours 
is constantly changing. So then, 


it can be seen that while the 
problem is the same in both in- 
stances, it is comparatively simple 
with the fruit grower but de- 
cidedly complex for the national 
manufacturer. 

Before going any further into 
this subject I am going to make 
clear our attitude on cutting sales- 
men’s territories. We do not do 
it for the primary purpose of in- 
creasing sales, but rather to take 
better care of sales we already 
have. It is important that that 
thought be borne in mind lest the 
reader be led to believe that terri- 
tory cutting is a high-pressure 
method of getting that quota 
which is hung up before him. If 
gone about with that idea in mind, 
it can be fraught with the greatest 
danger because you cannot divide 
a quart of liquid and have any- 
thing left but two pints. But if 
you have been able to increase the 
density of your liquid then you 
can divide it and have two quarts. 
The bootlegger has demonstrated 
that theory for us. 

It is the same thing exactly in 
our business. By increasing the 
— and quantity of the various 
actors that influence the public’s 
desire for our product we auto- 
matically increase the density, so 
to speak, of any given portion of 
that public insofar as its accep- 
tance of the product is concerned. 
For instance, we increase our ad- 
vertising each year. Certainly in 
volume, and, we modestly think, 
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in effectiveness, too. That sells 
more people on buying Spur ties 
and at the same time the cumu- 
lative force of past advertising 
has not lessened any in_ its 
potency. So our market is widened 
in one way. 

Then we improve our product 
each year, be it ever so slightly, 
and add numbers to our line with- 
out violating the laws of simpli- 
fication. That widens our market 
in another way, by offering a 
greater appeal. Next, there is a 
natural increase in population each 
year. That widens our market a 
third way. 

With these three factors in- 
fluencing our potential business, 
therefore, it can be readily seen 
that, barring the unusual, we can 
expect to create and have created 
for us a surplus of business each 
year which it is our duty and plea- 
sure to take care of. This means 
two things: Factory expansion 
and territory intensification. For 
if, having created the business, we 
should neglect to step out and get 
it with what tools we have at 
hand, then we would be asleep at 
the switch indeed. 


TERRITORIAL YARDSTICKS 


But these things that I have 
outlined are more or less general 


and intangible in nature. While 
we are pretty confident that they 
have increased the density of de- 
mand in Tennessee, they do not 
tell us to what extent. Also, they 
provide but meager ammunition in 
setting out to persuade a valuable 
salesman that he has to give up 
ten counties. He does not speak 
that language but prefers to be 
told in plain English what he is 
going to get in return for a 
35,000 population city which he is 
dropping from the calling list. So 
we have been compelled to set up 
yardsticks with which to measure 
accurately a territory's productive 
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capacity and to rate as standards 
of comparison. 

When we set about studying a 
territory the first fundamental fact 
we establish is—what is the aver- 
age order of an average store and 
how long does it last? This is 
very easily determined by analyz- 
ing the individual dealer’s sales 
for the year as to quantities 
bought and how often. For in- 
stance, if a store is called on six 
times in a year and places six 
orders with the salesman, averag- 
ing a gross, but in addition sent 
in orders by mail five times, aver- 
aging three dozen, then we figure 
that such a store could very easily 
use a gross every six weeks. This 
would necessitate a salesman’s 
call at similar intervals instead of 
bi-monthly which would give him 
eight calls per year instead of six. 
It may be noted here that mail 
orders are seldom of sufficient 
volume to fill requirements. They 
generally just about cover bare 
necessities as ours is a style and 
pattern proposition and only staples 
are mail-ordered. Therefore, if a 
salesman has 250 accounts to serve 
and finds that his territory has 
been developed to the point where 
he has to make two more calls per 
account, or 500 more altogether in 
a year, then there is only one pos- 
sible answer. He must reduce his 
territory to the point where he 
can make his eight calls per cus- 
tomer. 

Naturally, we cannot hope to 
keep making a continual detailed 
customer analysis of every account 
in the United States in order to 
know how large our territories 
are. That would be a hopelessly 
involved job. But still, we must 
have the information available at 
all times so that, if a territory is 
getting too large, we immediately 
and automatically know it. To this 
end we have developed a simple 
form (see below) which shows us 
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Rim of Lake Michigan 


It is natural to think of national advertis- 
ing as a unit force, but from the angle of 
the marketing expert, all advertising is but 
local advertising after all. No matter what 
the form of en, Sa the message must be 
absorbed locally, just as the goods must be 
bought locally. A recent check-up along 
this line revealed an interesting degree of 
thoroughness. Clients of TheH. K. McCann 
Company were found to be running cam- 
paigns in 803 towns in the four states that 
rim Lake Michigan. In four states only. 
In newspapers only. And only counting 
those campaigns which ao to be 


running in the current mont 


THE H.K.MSCANN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


Advertising 


CLEVELAND SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES MONTREAL 


DENVER 
TORONTO 
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the size of every town in the coun- 
try, number of accounts, the circu- 
lation of our advertising mediums 
in each and the frequency of sales- 
men’s calls. 

While we list every town in the 
entire country, we make allowance 
for the fact that many are too 
small to be profitably worked regu- 
larly, and we draw our conclusions 
for the most part from the cover- 
age of places in excess of 7,500 
population. Supposing, therefore, 
that the current demands of a 
territory are such that it should 
be regularly covered every sixty 
days, and in the case of the larger 
cities oftener than that, and the 
chart shows that the towns 
from 7,500 up to 50,000 population 
are only visited every ten weeks. 
It must then be obvious that a 
more detailed study of that terri- 
tory is warranted. I say a more 
detailed study because we do not 
go ahead and make any alterations 
solely on the basis of what the 
foregoing record tells us. That only 
serves to give us an automatic 
warning of slow coverage and it 
may be, and often is, the case 
that there are extenuating circum- 
stances and that the salesman is 
getting around as often as he eco- 
nomically should. However, as- 
suming that a territory is found 
to be in need of cutting, there still 
remains the problem of determin- 
ing how much to cut and what to 
do with what you have left. 


GIVING THE SALESMAN THE BENEFIT 
OF THE DOUBT 


We set the boundaries of the 
new reduced territory so as to pro- 
vide enough ground to more than 
keep the salesman busy on the 
basis of making the increased num- 
ber of calls per dealer that our 
analysis reveals is fair. In other 
words, we do not go accurately by 
the figures, but give the salesman 
the benefit of the doubt to the ex- 
tent of about 20 per cent, roughly. 
This new territory is all plotted 
out on a map, of course, before 
making any decisions. Obviously 
there is a piece of territory cut 
adrift and without a representa- 
tive. What to do with it? It 
most always happens that it is far 
from large enough to attract, or 
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suffice to keep busy, a full-time 
new man, because we never go so 
far as to cut territories absolutely 
in halves. However, it is pretty 
safe to assume that, if one terri- 
tory has grown too large for cov- 
erage by one man, the neighboring 
territories are similarly developed 
and that further cuts can be made 
with a view to creating an en- 
tirely new one, from leftovers of 
two, or even three, original terri- 
tories. I will illustrate from onc 
alteration we made last year. 

We had one salesman covering 
the entire State of Indiana, which 
had been obviously too much fo: 
him over a period of two years. 
However, as it was impractical to 
make any changes before they 
could conveniently be made, we 
permitted him to continue even at 
the cost of much business. We 
had another adjoining territory 
consisting of the State of Ken 
tucky plus the city and vicinity of 
Cincinnati. This latter territory, 
the chart developed, was being in 
tensively worked within a radius 
of a hundred miles of Cincinnati 
and only spasmodically covered 
beyond that circle. An analysis 
disclosed the fact that the State of 
Kentucky alone was producing 
sufficient business in its properly 
covered portion to warrant its ele- 
vation to the status of a self- 
contained territory without the city 
of Cincinnati. So we experimented 
with a map and our figures of ac- 
tual business and potentials until 
we had worked out a territory 
composed of that city plus the 
southern part of Indiana. If this 
were to be large enough, though, 
it would necessitate taking away 
too much from the Indiana sales- 
man, so we looked still farther, 
this time into Ohio. This further 
analysis revealed a territory that 
was in about the same condition 
as the Indiana one had been. It 
stretched from the Pennsylvania 
border to the Indiana border, 
but excepting Cleveland, Toledo, 
Youngstown and the Northern 
counties. 

Its coverage had been such that 
we found that we could easily re- 
move almost a third from the pres- 
ent incumbent. We did not need 
to go that far, however, but sepa- 
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For Advertising Men Interested 
In The Business of Books 


A new publication—T HE ATLANTIC BOOKSHELF 
—is announced by the Atlantic Monthly Company. It 
will deal authoritatively and entertainingly with the 
many unique problems that make of publishing and selling 
books such a fascinating—and hazardous—business. 


In addition to the book reviews and advertisements from 
The Atlantic Monthly, The Bookshelf will contain each 
month a number of articles by prominent bookmen. The 
first issue carries papers by Earnest Elmo Calkins and 
Richard L. Simon, president of Simon and Schuster, pub- 
lishers of the Cross Word Puzzle Books, The Story of 
Philosophy, and Trader Horn, three of the outstanding 
successes of recent times. The full table of contents 
follows: 


Books as Merchandise Earnest Elmo Calkins 
How Necessary Is the Public Library? George H. Locke 
Advertising a Given Title Richard L. Simon 
Why Book Buyers Don’t Buy Books...... B. K. Sandwell 
Books in Boston: A Portrait of Richard Fuller 
Edward Weeks 
How Much? Some Notes on Standardized Prices 
Ellis W. Meyers 


The subscription price—one dollar a year—is less than 
half the actual cost of publication. The remainder is 
assumed by the Atlantic Monthly in keeping with its 
policy of merchandising publishers’ advertising to book- 
stores and libraries. 


A sample copy of the first issue 
will be mailed free on request. 


The Atlantic Bookshelf 


Newson J.Peasopy Fifth Avenue Building = Waxtis Howe, Jr. 
Manager New York Editor 
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rated about a dozen counties in the 
Western end, including Dayton, 
and with them we had a splendid 
territory which radiated north, 
east and west from Cincinnati. 
This territory was offered to and 
eagerly accepted by the man who 
had formerly covered Cincinnati 
and Kentucky to the extent that he 
immediately stepped off and got 
married! A new man was hired 
for Kentucky and the change has 
justified itself all around, not one 
territory of the four involved suf- 
fering any recession in business. 

This readjustment is typical of 
the many we have made and will 
continue to make. I might add 
that not only can territories be 
reduced by these methods, but also 
altered without reduction. Fre- 
quently the layout of a territory 
is such that it cannot be conve- 
niently worked in its entirety. In 
such cases the chart shows cer- 
tain parts that are systematically 
covered and others that are not. 
In such cases we are able to get at 
the facts and switch territories so 
that two, or even three, men are 
benefited by having more work- 
able territories in which to oper- 
ate. I frequently hear sales man- 
agers refer to their “Virginia 
man,” or their “Missouri man.” 
You could not find such men in 
our sales force, except a very 
few. Wehave absolutely no regard 
for State lines and do not rec- 
ognize any borders except that of 
the county. We have men who are 
working in parts of five States be- 
cause of the conveniences of cov- 
ering their territories as indicated 
by the records we keep. 

While I said at the outset that 
we cut territories for the major 
purpose of taking care of already 
created business, the angle of new 
business does enter into the mat- 
ter, nevertheless. Only this week 
in going around with a new man 
in a newly created territory not 
sixty miles from our offices in 
Boston, I ran into a well-rated 
small-town merchant who had not 
been called on in five years and 
whose account we opened without 
the slightest of difficulty on the 
first call. Doubtless this instance 
will multiply itself many times over 
before the new salesman completes 
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his first round of the territory. 
Still, we do not cut the territory 
with only the basis of new accounts 
and new business as our reason. 

Territory cutting must be under- 
taken with a great deal of care. 
If there is no real evidence of a 
surplus of territory, then there can 
be no basis for cutting. If the 
merchandising and advertising ac- 
tivities of the house have not re- 
sulted in the expected increase in 
the density of the demand, then a 
forced contraction of territories 
is a policy that is packed with 
dynamite. It results in two un- 
profitable territories instead of one 
profitable one. It means a small 
increase in volume with double the 
cost of getting it. Lastly, it spells 
salesman turnover with its count- 
less resultant ills. Even when ter- 
ritory cuts are justifiable there is 
no inconsiderable job to be done 
in selling the older man into tak- 
ing a reduction. In fact, it is the 
most difficult angle to consider. 
There is no room here to dilate 
upon our experiences in making 
this operation painless to the sales- 
man. I have outlined some of 
them in a _ previous article in 
Printers’ INK Monta iy, [Cutting 
the Salesman’s Territory Pain- 
lessly,” October, 1926.] It is a 
painful job, but it must be done. 
There is the satisfaction, however, 
of knowing that you are actually 
doing the salesman a good turn 
and putting money in his pocket, 
and fortified with that knowledge 
it is not difficult to find a way. 

But before you cut territories 
get the facts. 


S. A. Gardner, New England 


Manager, “Liberty” 


Samuel A. Gardner, of the Boston 
office of Liberty, has been made man- 
ager of the New England division 
Fred Williams, formerly with the But 
terick Publications, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of the Boston office o 
Liberty. 


Cleveland “Plain Dealer” 
Appointments 


Sterling Graham has been appointed 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. A. E. Hersh 
has been made assistant national ad- 
vertising manager, and W. L. Chorpen- 
ing assistant classified manager. 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


The Journal Alone 
In Milwaukee! 


HE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
led both other Milwaukee 


newspapers combing 
lines i in volume of p .. 





yum product here through 
The Journal alone! 
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This Annual Report Isn’t Dry 
as Dust 


To the Contrary, the Full-Page Newspaper Advertisement in Which It 
Appears Makes an Attractive Piece of Copy 


HE board of directors has met. 

It has approved the president’s 
annual report and has formally ac- 
cepted the auditor’s financial state- 
ment. Perhaps State laws require 
that the statement 
should be advertised 
and, as a matter of 
routine, it is pub- 
lished. 

The directors see the 
advertised statement 
and are proud of the 
splendid showing to 
which it testifies. But 
how many people read 
it? How many are 
able to dig out the 
story which the fig- 
ures hide? Very few, 
for few people know 


possible. These men, the copy 
states, are leading business men of 
St. Paul and the Northwest, men 
who have taken pride in building 
a business that has increased its 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF A 
GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


OFFICERS & TRUSTEES OF THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


£33 923832 








how to read _ such 
statements. Yet to 
stockholders, to cus- 
tomers, to the general 
public, there may be 
much of interest in 
what the company has 
achieved, results which 
are buried in cold 
figures. 

There would seem 
to be no good reason, 
if a report is to be 
made public, why it 
should not be inter- 
esting. An excellent 
opportunity is offered to develop 
confidence in the company’s manage- 
ment, to foster greater pride on 
the part of employees, to acquaint 
the public with the scope and im- 
portance of the company’s activi- 
ties. Enough material is at hand 
to fill a full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement, as was found to be 
the case by The Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

The advertisement carries the 
heading, “A Brief History of a 
Great Achievement.” Beneath this 
there are shown photographs of 
the sixteen officers and trustees 
who have made this achievement 














THE MINNESOTA. MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


E+ SAINT PAUL, MINNESOT) 


THIS LAYOUT PROVES THAT THERE ARE DISPLAY POSSI- 
BILITIES IN AN ORDINARY ANNUAL REPORT 


insurance in force in fifteen years 
from $21,000,000 to $145,000,000. 

Behind these statements of fact 
is a strong appeal to the pride of 
the people of St. Paul and the 
Northwest in an organization that 
is of the Northwest. “The best 
guarantee we can give to policy- 
holders of a continuance in the 
policies which have brought the 
company to its present degree of 
success,” reads the text, “lies in 
the fact that these men will con- 
tinue to guide its affairs.” 

There is a special consideration 
which should prompt the people 
of St. Paul to support the Min- 
nesota Mutual, it is pointed out. 
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Inner 
Cirele- 
ation ! 


It’s like dropping a stone in- 
toa pond. One little circle 
spreads into bigger circles, — 
until it covers the whole pond, — 


But the Inner Circle is the be- | 


ginning—the first important - 
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ripple caused by the stone. — : 
Harper’s Bazar offers Inner — a 


Circle-ation to advertisers 
who realize that the first — 
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That is the fact that the com- 

pany’s pay-roll aggregates $300,000 
annually, practically all of which 
money is spent in St. Paul. Ma- 
terials bought by the company 
amount to $100,000 a year and 
these materials are purchased at 
home. It has purchased an entire 
business block in St. Paul, on 
which it is planned to erect a 
home office building. 


OF WIDE APPEAL 


These and many other facts are 
given to impress upon the public 
the importance of the company in 
the’ life of the community. It 
should require no stretch of the 
imagination to believe that these 
facts were widely read by busi- 
ness men who like to be posted 
on the activities of their com- 
munity’s leading enterprises; by 
employees who are given a broader 
appreciation of the large organi- 
zation to which their services are 
a contribution; by members of the 
families of employees; by policy- 
holders who are given a further 
sense of security; and by all those 
who have business relations with 
the company. 

The advertisement also carries 
the financial statement which, pre- 
sented in the conventional manner, 
is the inspiration for the message 
to the public. Except to the ini- 
tiated, this statement is more or 
less meaningless. Its presence, 
however, contributes to the tex- 
tual interpretation the necessary 
elements of authority and unpre- 
judiced fact. 

An interesting by-product of 
this advertisement is the large 
space which The Modern Life In- 
surance Company of Minnesota 
took to congratulate its competitor 
on its accomplishments. Some- 
thing of the spirit of this con- 
gratulation is expressed in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 


Your company has a service that is 
complete and it is prepared to write any 
kind of life insurance contracts today, 
large or small, individual or group. The 
service is prompt and efficient. This 
will be the means of cutting down the 
heavy outflow of life insurance pre- 
miums more and more each year. 


The tribute from the Modern 
Life Insurance 


Company was 
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signed by its officers and directors 
who wished their competitor con- 
tinued success, even going so far 
as to estimate the great increase 
in business which the Minnesota 
Mutual might look forward to five 
years hence. 





National Trade Journals, Inc. 
Organized at New York 


National Trade Journals, Inc., has 
been organized at New York to acquire 
and to publish under a unified manage- 
ment the following ten trade papers: 
Building Age and National Bu udder, 
Butchers’ Advocate and Market Jour 
nal, Canning Age, Motor Boat, Na 
tional Cleaner and Dyer, Oil Engine 
Power, Fishing Gazette and Motorship, 
all of New York, and Cement, Mili & 
Quarry and Sporting Goods Journal, 
of Chicago. 

The officers of the new company are: 
Heman J. Redfield, president and trea- 
surer; Joseph E. Browne, vice-president 
and general manager, and John Thomas 
Wilson, vice-president and __editor-in- 
chief. In addition to these officers, the 
board of directors includes Maynard S 
Bird, chairman of the board of Bond 
& Goodwin, a es fof vice- 
president of Bon oodwin, Inc. 
Sidney J. Weinberg, " Goldman. Sachs 
& Company and Arthur A. Ballantine, 
of Root, Clark, Buckner, Howland and 
Ballantine. 

Mr. Redfield was formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the United Publishers Cor 
poration, New York, having joined that 
company in 1915. Until recently Mr. 
Browne was vice-president of the Con- 
fectioner’s Gazette, New York. Mr. 
Wilson for ten years has been editor 
in-chief of a syndicate news and feature 
service. 

Headquarters of all the publications 
in National Trade Journals, Inc., will 
be at New York. Cement, Mill & 
Quarry and the Sporting Goods Journal, 
which are now published at Chicago, 
will soon be moved to New York. The 
business and editorial staffs of the pub- 
lications involved will be retained. The 
acquisition of other trade papers from 
time to time is contemplated by this 
organization. 


S. G. Barclay Buys “Auction 
Bridge Magazine” 
Shepard G. Barclay, for the last 
year general manager of the John H. 
Smith Publishing Corporation, New 
York, publisher of the Auction Bridge 
Magazine, has purchased that company 
He becomes president and secretary of 
the company which has changed its 
name to Auction Bridge Magazine, Inc 


Electrolux Account to Batten 


Servel Sales, Inc., New York, has 
appointed George Batten Company, Inc., 
to direct the advertising of Electrolux 
refrigerators. 
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Detroit 
Easier to 


Sell 


NTERING the Detroit market “cold” has been obviated 
for national advertisers by The Detroit News. Its system 
of co-operation not only prepares the local retail outlets for 
going sled-length into selling the advertised article, but pro- 
vides the manufacturers’ representatives with the best possible 
reception. A Detroit News introduction, because it connotes 
a productive campaign in the home newspaper, immediately 
produces a glad hand for your salesman. The Detroit News 
method of co-operation is to fit the individual need of the 
advertiser. Among the many links in the chain of co-opera- 
tive effort are listed above some of those most commonly 
furnished to advertisers or employed in their behalf. 


The Detroit News 


Now 370,000 Sundays The HOME newspaper Now 350,000 Weekdays 
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How the National Radio 
Advertiser Appraises Chicago t 
Newspapers 
(National Radio Advertising in 
Chicago Newspapers During 1927.) , 
THE DAILY NEWS ..... 258,509 : 
Second Daily Paper ....... 217,033 
Third Daily Paper ........ 96,482 ! 
Fourth Daily Paper. ....... 43,576 
Fifth Daily Paper ......... 33,910 
Sixth Daily Paper. ........ 4,252 
*First Sunday Paper ....... 146,887 
Second Sunday Paper ...... 92,263 | 
*Note: The Daily News publishes more national radio 
advertising than any other Chicago newspaper, daily and 
Sunday combined. 
THE CHICAG® 
Chicago’s Hf,,,,. 
Advertising Jd "D. Woodward Woodward & Kelly 
Representatives: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave 
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LY NEWS Is the 


CE idium for Radio 


t 








1 


hicago Market 


1 The daily radio page and special section Satur- 

* days represent the highest type of service to 
radio fans not only in a complete program service but 
in authoritative technical information and news of the 
progress being made by this fascinating art and science. 


2 The same elements of hor 2 circulation concen- 

* trated in the Chicago market which make it 
highly effective for all kinds of advertising give the 
radio advertisers assurance of a hearing from a responsive 
audience. 


3 The Daily News, through a broadcasting service 
* furnishing nineteen hours of programs each day 
from stations WMAQ and WQJ, stands as a foremost 
pioneer in the development of radio as a business, a 
science and a scource of entertainment and education, 
thereby supplementing the superior service of the radio 
department of the newspaper. 
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ewspaper 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 


408 Fine Arts Bidg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 
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KLAHOMA 
CITY’S Novem- 
ber bond issue of 
$10,329,000 was the 
second largest in 
the country, and is 











OKLAHOMA 
CITY’S 
PROSPERITY 


increases 


of a large number 
of commodities. 
Oklahoma City’s 


with its gains in pop. 
ulation, building 








but a single ray of 





the sunlight of 
prosperity that will 
shine with increasing brilliance 
during the coming months of 1928. 

Leaders in all lines of industry 
have been interviewed and they 
report preparations for a larger 
volume of business this year than 
last. 

During 1927, $16,239,726 were 
invested in new buildings in Okla- 
homa City, a gain of $6,209,498 
over 1926, and treble that of 1920. 
Including projects planned the 
latter part of 1927, there is now 
$26,759,000 worth of buildings 
scheduled for erection during 1928. 

Extensive building activities are 
significant to all advertisers, for 
they mean increased consumption 


and banking. Such 
increases are tabu- 
lated as follows: 
Manufacturing . $ 185,000,000 $ 195,000,000 
Wholesale . . . 385,000,000 
Retail... .. 240,000,000 
Bank Clearings . 1,526,008,447 1,555,022,600 


Bank Deposits . 76,853,385 88,067,134 
Bank Resources 82,509,335 94,932,631 
Postofhice Receipts 1,576,082 1,616,346 
Postal Money Orders 10.000,000 13,000,000 
Income Tax Paid 345,036 753,328 
Building Permits 10,024,228 16,239,726 
Assets Bldg. & 

Loan Companies 43,083,971 47,138,942 


The Oklahoman and Times, thor- 
oughly and alone, cover the Okla- 
homa City market. They are the 
most powerful media for develop- 
ing the opportunities which this 
rich and fast-growing market offers 
all advertisers. 


% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


OKLAHOMA 


City TIMES 





—_———s 





rly ond alone 
cover the Oklahoma. 
City Market 






E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago: Detroit 
Kansas City ~ Atlanta 
San Francisco 





Ghe OKLAHOMA 
PUBLISHING CO. 


also publishers of 


The OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN 






industries keep pace 




















We Advertised in Foreign Markets 
First 


The Bristol-Myers Company Employed Overseas Field as a 
Proving-Ground 


By Walter L. Bomer 


Manager, Export Department, Bristol-Myers Company 


BUSINESS method, plan or 
ve policy that seems highly un- 
isual to the other fellow usually 
seems the most natural and com- 
monplace thing in the world to the 
man who is employing it. He 
knows by what a simple and logi- 
cal sequence of events it came 
into existence, and after it has 
been in effect for a while, it be- 
comes so much a part of the daily 
routine that he is surprised when 
other people are surprised by it— 
surprised that they find it surpris- 
ing. 

The bare statement that we 
were advertising Sal Hepatica ac- 
tively abroad for fourteen years, 
and Ipana for six years, before we 
published a line of general ad- 
vertising on them in the United 
States, so surprises people who 
hear it for the first time, that it 
may be interesting to explain in 
what a perfectly natural way this 
came about. There is more to be 
learned from the departures from 
common practice, than from the 
plans that adhere closely to it; and 
perhaps an account of our plan, 
and of the “case history” behind 
it, will contain some useful hints 
for other people. 

It is mecessary, in order to 
understand the whole story, to go 
back to 1895, when Sal Hepatica 
was first placed on the market. 
In this and in some of the other 
things I am going to tell, I am 
going outside my own immediate 
province, into matters before my 
time or in other departments than 
mine, but I have heard the story 
many times, and believe I can be 
trusted to get it straight. 

Sal Hepatica was launched as a 
proprietary remedy; and it is 
scarcely necessary to cite ex- 
amples, to remind people of the 
general average standing both of 
proprietary remedies and of the 


kind of advertising they did, in 
the second Cleveland Administra- 
tion. Both were about as bad as 
they could be, and continued to 
get worse rather than better for 
at least ten years after that time. 
They snared millions of dollars 
from the ignorant and credulous; 
but they were a stench in the nos- 
trils of decent people. 

The management of the Bristol- 
Myers Company, then and ever 
since, were themselves decent peo- 
ple (and I put no bounds to the 
significance of the word). They 
were grimly determined never to 
give anybody the slightest excuse 
for confusing Sal Hepatica with 
the common run of proprietary 
“remedies.” They proposed not 
only to manufacture an honest and 
genuinely valuable therapeutic 
product, but to market it in a way 
in which they could win and re- 
tain the respect and confidence of 
all other decent people. 

This was by the road of “pro- 
fessional acceptance.” As_ the 
phrase went, Sal Hepatica was to 
be sold on a strictly “ethical” 
basis. That word perhaps looks a 
little funny in that connection 
nowadays, so greatly have times 
changed; but it had real meaning 
and a genuine ideal behind it in 
the consulships of Cleveland and 
McKinley. It meant that the only 
active sales effort for Sal He- 
patica was to consist of educating 
physicians and pharmacists in its 
quality, trustworthiness and value, 
and leaving it to them to employ 
it, prescribe it, or introduce it to 
the people who needed it. We 
would no more have thought in 
those days of advertising Sal He- 
patica in the magazines or the 
newspapers alongside the “patent 
medicines” that filled their pages, 
than the reputable physician or 
dentist would have thought of ad- 
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vertising in competition with the 
quacks of the “Painless Perkins” 
school. , 

However, the success of Sal 
Hepatica proved that this market- 
ing method was not only ethical, 
but economically sound. As early 
as 1904 we began to get occasional, 
sporadic orders for it from out- 
side the United States, the first 
coming, I believe, from England. 
But for seven years we made no 
effort whatever to cultivate any- 
thing but the home market. Then, 
in 1911, both myself and real for- 
eign marketing came into the pic- 
ture—not that I brought it; but 
that I was fortunate enough to be 
present when it arrived. 

At that time I was secretary 
and general handy man for W. M. 
Bristol, president of the company. 
It came to Mr. Bristol’s knowl- 
edge that I was studying Spanish 
in a night school. He cordially 
approved; and by way of encour- 
aging me, he promised that as 
soon as I felt myself capable of 
carrying on an intelligible conver- 
sation in Spanish, he would send 
me on a trip that would take me 
to the West Indies. 

It took me about six months to 
earn that trip; and the trip itself 
lasted three months. It took me 
not only to most of the islands 
around the Caribbean, but also to 
Cartagena, Caracas and other in- 
teresting spots of the northern 
part of South America. It was a 
revelation to me in the market 
possibilities of that entire region; 
and very early in the cruise I 
found myself turning it into a 
market investigation. 

Upon my return to New York 
Mr. Bristol heard my story with 
much interest and assigned me the 
task of developing the actual 
business possibilities which I had 
seen. It was evident to me, how- 
ever, that here was a market in 
which the “ethical” method could 
not possibly apply. 

The whole attitude of both phy- 
sician or pharmacist and of the 
public, in all of Latin America 
that I had seen, was entirely dif- 
ferent from that on which, at 
home, we had built our plans. 
Mind, we did not then nor do we 
now criticize or condemn it. It 
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was just a matter of different so- 
cial structure and a_ different 
theory of professional standing 
and responsibility. 

Some time in 1911, therefore, 
we began to advertise Sal He- 
patica in Cuba, the Antilles gen- 
erally, Central America and Co- 
lombia and Venezuela. There is 
no need here to recount our ex- 
periences while we were learning 
how. They probably differ very 
little from those of every other 
newcomer in that market except 
that there were fewer guideposts 
along the trail than there are now, 
and more rough places to be 
learned about by running our nose 
into them. 

However, we stuck stubbornly 
to it, and we also stuck to a policy 
of claiming nothing in our adver- 
tising that we didn’t know to be 
so. We learned in those days, 
and in those countries, that it was 
quite possible to advertise and 
still be ethical, though not “ethi- 
cal”—so long as your advertising 
itself was honest. And our busi- 
ness grew in the entire Caribbean 
market. 

We were well established there, 
and already beginning to reach out 
a bit farther south into South 
America, when the war came 
along to give us a tremendous 
favoring gale. By 1915, when 
Ipana was added to the line, we 
were advertising and selling Sal 
Hepatica pretty well all over 
South America. 


A SIMILAR PLAN FOR IPANA 


The plan for Ipana, at home, 
was still the same essentially that 
had been successful for so many 
years with Sal MHepatica. Its 
marketing was to be “ethical” in 
the full sense; no advertising; all 
effort concentrated on securing 
professional acceptance, this time 
primarily from the dentist. But 
unlike Sal Hepatica, Ipana from 
the outset was aimed as much at 
our growing business in other 
parts of the world, as at the 
United States market; and from 
the outset it was advertised in 
every country with which we were 
doing business on a_ substantial 
footing, except the United States. 

We did not concern ourselves 
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particularly with the European 
market until the war was out of 
the way; there was too much de- 
mand for other commodities, that 
seemed to be more urgently needed 
over there than ours, for any 
space in Europe-bound steamships. 
But after the war we set out 
across the Atlantic in earnest; 
and bearing in mind both the fact 
that our first spontaneous foreign 
rders for Sal Hepatica had come 
rom England in 1904, and the 

nnditions as we visualized them 
at this time, we decided to go 
fter Great Britain first. 

One important reason for this 
was the similarity, as we saw it, 
between the British market and 
the United States. For our pur- 
poses it was more like home than 
any other distinct merchandising 
territory—like it in language, in 
social organization, in attitude to- 
ward advertising and business 
methods generally. Nowhere else 
in the world could we find a com- 
pact group of. forty-odd million 
people as much like Americans in 
their habits of life and thought 
and their probable response to the 
appeal we proposed to use on 
them. 

It was in 1921 that we started 
to advertise Ipana nationally in 
the United States. That was our 
first appearance on the biggest ad- 
vertising stage of all—or perhaps 
it would be a better metaphor to 
say that then we broke into the 
big league for the first time. And 
we did it with the newer product, 
but still one that had been adver- 
tised in South America and to 
some extent in other parts of the 
world for some six years before 
then. 

From 1921 on, Ipana has been 
advertised continuously, and I 
may say successfully, everywhere 
that we have the business to war- 
rant it—in the United States, 
Mexico, the Caribbean countries, 
South America, Australia, Great 
Britain—and of course Canada, 
which in our organization is con- 
sidered part of the national or 
rather the continental market. 

In 1922 we made what was, for 
us, in some respects, one of our 
most radical departures when we 
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started active advertising and 
merchandising for Sal Hepatica at 
the same time in Great Britain. 
That was our first effort to ad- 
vertise it in a country whose so- 
cial structure and standards of 
“professional ethics” approximated 
those of the United States; and it 
was done to a considerable extent 
by way of experiment with an eye 
on the possibilities of active ad- 
vertising of Sal Hepatica in the 
United States. 

The first two years were spent 
in what was really preliminary 
work on a very modest scale, com- 
bining the “ethical” method with 
a certain amount of advertising. 
In 1924 we started a really sub- 
stantial advertising program for 
Sal Hepatica in Great Britain. 
Two years later we decided that 
we were on the wrong track, and 
we: discontinued all our British 
advertising for Sal Hepatica—and 
that same year, in 1926, we started 
to advertise it in the United 
States. 


CONVINCING BY ITS VERY FAILURE 


It probably sounds crazy to say 
that the failure of our large-scale 
advertising for Sal Hepatica in 
Great Britain none the less con- 
vinced us that the right time had 
come for us to change our whole 
policy in the United States, and 
embark upon advertising for it 
here. And, of course, that isn’t 
quite true. There were other 
factors. 

But none the less, the fact that 
we found that our British adver- 
tising for Sal Hepatica was 
wrong in the particular ways in 
which, we became convinced upon 
careful investigation, it was wrong, 
proved of immense help and en- 
couragement to us in starting to 
advertise Sal Hepatica in the 
United States and Canada. 

You might sum it up this way: 
In the first place, close as the re- 
semblance is in many respects be- 
tween the Britisher as a cus- 
tomer, and the American .as a 
customer, there are also essential 
differences; chiefly in the direc- 
tion of the greater conservatism, 
the greater respect for tradition, 
especially “ethical” tradition, of 
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the Britisher. In the second place, 
with all the mistakes we made at 
first, we didn’t do so badly even in 
selling to this cautious, tradition- 
honoring Britisher. 

Very well then; if we could see 
how, by making a fresh start and 
avoiding the mistakes we had 
made at first, we might succeed a 
second time with British adver- 
tising, a fortiori, you might say, 
it ought not to be hard to work 
out a thoroughly safe and effec- 
tive plan for selling to the Ameri- 
can, to. whom tradition means less 
and advertising means more. 

We felt that our two years of 
substantial British advertising had 
been very much worth while in 
teaching us things that it would 
be better to avoid over there, and 
also probably just as well to avoid 
over here, since they still left us 
plenty of room for effective and 
appealing advertising in either 
country. So after all it is not 
such a far-fetched statement, that 
our experiment in British adver- 
tising of Sal Hepatica didn’t have 
to be a great success in order to 
strengthen both our determination 
to advertise it in the United 
States, and the plan and type of 
that advertising. 

We are, I think it is safe to say, 
headed toward the same goal that 
everyone else approaches whose 
selling vision, plans and organiza- 
tion keep extending beyond the 
national limits—the state wherein 
we do business as readily and sub- 
stantially, and with as little fuss, 
in every well-defined trading area 
of the world’s surface, as on our 
own doorstep; and wherein we 
employ advertising as an essential 
part and a big part of our mer- 
chandising scheme, in each and 
every area in which we do busi- 
ness. 

Our road toward that goal, up 
to now, has been quite a bit dif- 
ferent, as you see, from that 
which most other people follow or 
have followed. But from here on 
it will probably be relatively more 
orthodox in the advertising sense. 

The main thing, as I see it, is to 
keep your mind free from preju- 
dice, either for or against any par- 
ticular method or detail. Most of 
all you need to keep clear of the 
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idea, which is nothing more than 
a prejudice, that business in any 
other part of the world is in some 
mysterious or at all important way 
different from business at home. 
There are differences, and you 
have to learn them. But onc 
learned, they become unimportant 

There are still, I suppose, firms 
in which, when decisions ar 
reached regarding a new product, 
or an important change in an old 
product, the only market that is 
considered or studied, or repre 
sented in the conference, is the 


home market; in which, after th 
decision is made, the new product 
or changed product is handed to 
the export manager with an invi- 
tation to see what he can do with 


it. 

Perhaps that is all right, too, in 
certain cases; but I cannot see 
how it will ever be possible to 
build up any foreign business 
worth mentioning by that method; 
certainly nothing like what might 
be found or created by taking a 
broader view from the beginning. 
I cannot readily conceive of a 
successful firm whose management 
reaches fundamental decisions on 
its future policy in the light of 
consideration of less than the 
whole business, regardless of 
whether some of that business is 
to be found in Afghanistan or 
Arkansas, or in any of the re- 
motest islands of the sea. 


J. A. Plummer, President, 
“The Spur” 


Joseph A. Plummer, treasurer and 
for the last ten years general manager 
of The Angus Company, New York, 
publisher of The Spur and Golf Iilus- 
trated, has been elected president. He 
succeeds the late John A. McKay, 
whose death was recently reported in 
Printers’ Inx. 

Mrs. McKay has been made vice- 
president and a director. John Hadcock 
continues as vice-president and William 
L. Miller as secretary of the company. 


“American Exporter” Appoints 
Henry R. Hazard 


Henry R. Hazard has been appointed 
New England manager of the American 
Exporter, New York. His headquarters 
will be at Boston. e was formerly 
with the Export American Industries 
and the Gotham Advertising Agency, 
New York. 
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| The Spirit of | 


WILLIAM PENN 


. News and editorial columns of The Bulletin [i 
\ reflect the quiet and modest yet inde- & 
\ pendent spirit of Philadelphia people. £ 
\ That’s why circulation has grown to , 

\ 549,148 copiesaday withouthigh { 
pressure methods..why it covers 
so completely a trading area of 

nee nearly 600,000 homes... 
\ hassuch convincing pulling 
\ power. Entrust your 
ae \ advertising messages to 
[ae the newspaper nearly 
everybody in Phila- 
delphia reads ... 
and everyone 
trusts! 


¢ Coening Bulletin 
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JVAYRY' ANTM RYAN b. PAYVY | 
THE SPENDING CLAS 


2,500,000 PEOPLE ENGAGED I 
GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS 


Here is the class that makes New York th 
world’s richest market. Here are 1,800,( 
men and 700,000 women making millions ( 
dollars daily. 


Merchants and manufacturers build busines 
increase good-will and make net profits yes, 
after year by depending on this great group 
earners and spenders. They depend mainly « 
these millions of money makers for their sount 
financial growth and business prosperity. 








A PARTIAL LIST OF 
NEW YORK’S GREAT SPENDING CLASS 


Persons Persons 

Engaged 

gsrone ‘ Foremen ers, judge, Juri mfg. 
Senkere, rokers, money es, justices. 
lenders Machinists, mill its, too y1- 


Barbers, hairdressers, mani- . sore oe 
curists Managers and sup Beas 
‘acturers and ‘officials. 38,892 
a and teach 
‘mm 


11,499 


Physicians and surgeons. . 
Plumbers, gas and steam- 


Salesmen and saleswomen. "119/235 
ee re - typists.. 79,681 
Teachers, schoo 33,594 
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ou can reach the real spending class with 
jvertising impressions through their favorite 
ening newspaper—the New York Evening 
ournal. You can reach nearly half of the 
bstantial class who buy New York Evening 
ewspapers through the New York Evening 
ournal, alone. 


his vast class of earners and spenders finds 
gihe New York Evening Journal the most in- 
Meresting, entertaining and satisfying evening 
ewspaper. This money-earning class prefers 


he New York Evening Journal above all others 
nd depends upon it as its purchasing guide. 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening ‘Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


13 Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Tl. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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LARGEST 


MORNING 
NEW S PAPER 


circulation 
IN AMERICA IN A 
morning NEWSPAPER CITY 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD anp EXAMINER 


January Averages: Daily, 425,179; Sunday, 1,154,659 


National Advertising Manager—J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 











Meet Mr. Bottum—A Good Guy 
Who Believes in Advertising 


Being the “hronicle of a Man Who Went into the Wilderness and 
Found the Secret of Success 


By Don Gridley 


M EET Mr. Bottum—Chauncey 
i A.—of Wilder-Nest Lodge, 
Wilderness Lake, Iron River, Wis. 
If you are a prominent national 
advertiser the chances are that 
you’ve already met Mr. Bottum 
or at least have had one of those 
three-page letters which only Mr. 
Bottum knows how to write. 

In his own peculiar way, Mr. 
Bottum is a great humanitarian. 
He has set out to prove that the 
great American business houses 
are not hard as nails and devoid 
of generosity, sportsmanship or 
sentiment. Mr. Bottum is no mere 
theoretician. No, indeed. If he 
has something to prove he goes 
right out and proves it in the most 
practical manner, So he has de- 
volved a scheme, a simple scheme 
with the outstanding merit that 
whatever happens, Mr. Bottum 
can’t lose. 

It seems that Mr. Bottum was, 
to use his words, taken with 
pneumonia. Being unable to work, 
he had plenty of-.ime to read and 
he became disturbed, even worried 
about the canards against Amer- 
ican business which he was con- 
tinually encountering in his read- 
ing. In fact, Chauncey couldn’t 
believe that the American business 
man was half so bad as the un- 
sympathetic writers painted him. 
Therefore he set out to prove his 
contention that after all there is 
still sweetness and light even in 
the business world. 

Equipped solely with a_ type- 
writer and lots of time he began to 
write letters to American business 
men. He went through a leading 
advertising medium and chose the 
names of,those advertisers who, 
according to his belief, were lead- 
ers. He wrote to each one a let- 
ter explaining his worthy purpose 
of pruving the basic generosity of 
business men and suggesting that 
the best way a business man could 





show his generosity would be to 
send Mr. Bottum a sample of the 
nationally advertised product made 
by the business man. Being a 
careful man and desirous of mak- 
ing his research 100 per cent all 
around, Mr. Bottum made it very 
clear that if any freight was to be 
paid said freight would not come 
out of Chauncey’s pocket. 

Nor is Mr. Bottum a piker. A 
man of less vision would have con- 
fined his appeals to ‘makers of 
products selling at a low price. 
This, however, is not the Bottum 
tradition. He wanted a radio. He 
wanted a radio cabinet. He wanted 
non-warping doors. He wanted 
pumps, tractors, fencing, roofing. 
In fact, there was no article used 
by the Bottum family up there at 
Wilder-Nest Lodge for which he 
really cared to pay. 

Space prohibits the printing of 
any of his letters in full. When 
he sits down to write he really 
writes. None of these skimpy, 
half-page letters for Mr. Bottum. 
No, sir. Three pages, single- 
spaced, is merely a weak effort; 
nothing to boast about at all. To 
give you an idea of the free and 
easy methods, the flowing style of 
his letters, let me quote the open- 
ing paragraph of one: 


Well Old Topper—I want you to 
sit down and try and put all your 
mind on this letter and its strange re- 
quest, ¢tc. Now by that I mean all 
your mind and that means the part that 
is occupied with your secretary, Yvonne. 
Otherwise something I might say 
might get past you. 


And so, with here and there a 
touch of humor as humor is under- 
stood at Iron River, Wis., Mr. 
Bottum reveals his plan. Send 
him a sample of your product, a 
new radio, a case of milk; a pump 
or whatever you happen to manu- 
facture and you become entitled 
to a new slogan, “Approved by 
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the Wilder-Nest Lodge.” If that 
won't knock your prospects out of 
their chairs, Mr. Bottum doesn’t 
know what will. 

In his earlier letters, Mr. Bot- 
tum suggested some mysterious 
scheme which he promised was 
just too good for anything ai- 
though, cannily, he held it back. 
He hinted, however, at publicity in 
special articles which he was about 
to write and over the radio. 

That, however, was in the early 
days of the experiment. Today, 
Mr. Bottum has tasted the first 
fruits of success. He has received 
a radio, radio cabinet, a shipment 
of cheese, an assortment of hosiery 
(for Mrs. Bottum), canned milk, 
asbestos roofing, a shipment of 
cereals, an assortment of bakery 
products, yacuum bottles, window- 
shades, radio rectifiers, a tractor, 
2,000 sheets of imprinted stationery, 
a recording thermometer, a barrel 
of oil, an assortment of paint, bar 
candy, a box of canned goods, 
fencing, rose bushes, a shovel, and 
a shipment of tobacco. 


This list is quoted from one of 
Mr. Bottum’s letters and just to 
make sure that he wasn’t exag- 
gerating I wrote to a list of the 


manufacturers named by him. 
(One of the charming things about 
his scheme is that once you give 
him something he quotes you by 
name and address in his solicita- 
tions for more merchandise.) I 
found that Mr. Bottum was not 
exaggerating. Each manufacturer 
admitted that he had donated 
something to Wilder-Nest Lodge. 

The list of donors to this worthy 
cause of proving the generosity 
of the American business man 
reads like an advertiser’s blue 
book. Every donor is a leader in 
his line and bears a name familiar 
to every reader of advertising. 

Mr. Bottum’s ambitions, how- 
ever, have not allowed him to stop 
with the mere receipt of the free 
goods. No, he now has a bigger 
and better plan. He is going to 
allow all the members of his “club” 
to join him in a great co-operative 
exhibit to be held at the Outdoor 
Show in Chicago. 

A booth will be hired and at the 
door of this booth will be the 
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names of all the generous business 
men. Inside will be Mr. Bottum 
draped gracefully over a brand 
new Nash car. This Nash is, in 
its way, the crowning achievement 
of Mr. Bottum’s intagination. You 
see he doesn’t intend to buy it him- 
self. In fact, I gather from his 
letters that he proudly refuses to 
contribute a penny to its purchase 
No, it is to be the spontaneous gift 
of the manufacturers whom Mr. 
Bottum has already honored with 
his solicitations. 


WHAT THE ADVERTISER GETS 


What do the advertisers get in 
return? Well, as yet that isn’t 
quite clear. Mr. Bottum will, of 
course, send them a picture of him- 
self and family snapped as they 
use the product. (Incidentally, he 
will do this if you will furnish the 
films.) There are no strings to 
his offers; none at all. He will 
also make you a member of his 
club. He will let you tell the 
world that he approves of your 
product. You can use a line to 
that effect in your advertising. Of 
course if you contribute to the 
booth you may get a write-up 
somewhere and Mr. Bottufh rather 
infers that this write-up is going 
to do you a great deal of good 
Above all, you get the pleasant 
glow that comes from having done 
a good deed. 

And all that Mr. Bottum gets 
out of his scheme is quite a few 
hundred dollars worth of free 
merchandise and the assurance that 
he has proved the great generosity 
of American business men. 

Suppose you won’t contribute. 
Well, you'd better or Mr. Bottum 
will write you a letter and accuse 
you of being tight. He'll baw! 
you out and he won’t mince words. 
We have seen several chiding let- 
ters he has written. He became 
particularly indignant with a sil- 
verware manufacturer who was 
skeptical enough to be unable to see 
the percentage in giving free sil- 
verware to the proprietor of 
Wilder-Nest Lodge. Such an at- 
titude pains Mr. Bottum extremely 
and he gives his pain expression— 
in three pages, single spaced. 

This article is written in no 
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—QOne of America’s richest and 
most responsive merchandising 
markets — 


— 2,000,000 progressive people (over 93% 
native born white) 


—a unified group, with high standards 
of living and buying 


—all within 70 miles of Indiana’s domi- 
nant metropolitan center 


—wholesale and retail outlets quickly 

and economically covered 
reached by the powerful influence 
of Indiana’s greatest newspaper! 


W The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
) _4gll4 The Indianapolis Radius 


. DAN A. CARROLL a ey. 
New York: “110 East 42nd St. Chicago: ne Tower Bidg. 


NEWS 1987 circulation was largest in NEWS 58-year history 
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mean spirit. More power to Mr. 
Bottum, if he can get away with 
it. However, I feel there are 
some things an advertiser should 
know before joining Wilder-Nest 
Lodge. 

In the first place, Mr. Bottum 
will have no hesitancy in using 
your name and any letters you 
may write to him. He will quote 
you to his future prospects. One 
advertiser -writes us: 

“My main reason for discon- 
tinuing correspondence with him 
was that he cannot take ‘No’ for 
‘an answer and I have told him 
very plainly that I did not want 
my name, the name of the com- 
pany, or the name of the product 
used in any way whatever in any 
of his plans for getting publicity 
for the various manufacturers 
whom he considers as members of 
his lodge.” Yet in a letter sent out 
under date of December 12, 1927, 
Mr. Bottum is still using this 
manufacturer’s name. 

I would also like to point out 
that it is doubtful if the “free” 
publicity which Mr. Bottum gets 
for his members is worth a great 
many dollars. At least his mem- 
bers haven’t cashed in very heavily 
to date. 

Lastly, if you think you are 
going to get rid of Mr. Bottum 
by sending him something, if you 
are tired of his many letters which 
solicit something from you and 
think that if you submit to his 
request he'll stop writing, you're 
wrong. Mr. Bottum simply has 
to write letters and he'll keep on 
sending you swell ideas for adver- 
tising and offering you still better 
opportunities to make the life of 
the Bottums way up there in Wis- 
consin happier and, incidentally, 
cheaper. 

Anyway, if you are tempted to 
join Mr. Bottum’s little group, as 
a precautionary measure write to 
the rest of the members. See how 
they like it. 

As I read over this little descrip- 
tion it occurs to me that the aver- 
age reader of Printers’ INK will 
be inclined to regard this as a 
piece of imaginative writing. I 
assure you, however, that there is 
a Mr. Bottum, that he has received 
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a lot of free merchandise and that 
he writes a lengthy letter. 

You ask: “How does he get 
away with it?” 

That was a question that even 
the donors with whom I hav: 
corresponded can’t answer. One 
of them said: “I suppose we con 
sidered the request one of the 
penalties of being a national ad 
vertiser.” Perhaps that is as good 
an explanation as any. 


Fleischmann Net Sales and 
Income Increase 


The Fleischmann Company, New 
York, Fieischmann’s yeast, reports net 
sales for the year ended December 31, 
1927, of $64,668,137, against $62,951,699 
for 1926, and $56,645,813 for 1925. 

Net income for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1927, amounted to $19,423, 
595, after charges and Federal taxes, 
against $18,464,578 in 1926, and $13,- 
922,106 in 1925. Net income for the 
fourth quarter of 1927, after charges 
and Federal taxes, amounted to $4,- 
956,237, against $4,987,627 in the last 
quarter of 1926. 


W. B. E. Birkett with 
Larrowe Milling 


William B. E. Birkett formerly of 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
ny, and the Graham-Paige Motor Car 
orporation, both of Detroit, ha’ joined 
the advertising department of The 
Larrowe Milling Company, also of De- 
troit, Larro stock feed. 


G. E. Fullerton, Secretary, 
Krichbaum-Liggett 


George E. Fullerton, of The Krich- 
baum-Liggett Company, Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, has been made secre 
tary and director. 

S. F. Giles has joined the production 
staff of this agency. He was formerly 
with the Sunday Pictorial, London. 


Washing Machine Account to 
Henri, Hurst & McDonald 


The Conlon Corporation, manufac- 
turer of electric washing machines, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Chicago advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and trade papers will be used. 


Sidney, Ohio, ‘““News” Acquires 


Sidney “Journal” 
The Sidney, Ohio, Daily News has 
taken over the Sidney Daily Journal. 


Publication of the Journal has been 
suspended. W. T., E. C., and H. A. 
—_— are owners and publishers of the 
News. 
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Arithmetic 
for the 
Automobile Advertiser 


New automobile registrations in Cook 
County for 1927 were 70,492. In 33 
counties of Northern Illinois exclusive 
of Cook County, registrations for 1927 
were 37,590. In 34 counties of Central 
Illinois they were 22,459. Thus regis- 
trations in the single county of Cook 
were more than 10,000 in excess of 
registrations in 67 other counties of 
the State. 


The average circulation of the Chicago 
Evening American in 1927 was 559,156. 
In January, 1928, the average was 
604,487. More than 90% of the Chicago 
Evening American circulation is con- 
centrated in Cook County. And in 
January, 1928, the Chicago Evening 
American led the evening field in 
Chicago by 169,296. 


There is food for thought here for the 
automobile advertiser who is concerned 
with intensive development of the 
Chicago market, generally accepted as 
the greatest metropolitan automobile 
market in the world. 


a fee, ani | 





National 
Advertising 
Executives 


Ropnegy E. BOONE 
General Manager 
National Advertising 
9 E. 40th Street 
New York City 
» 


A. KOHLER 
Manager 
Chicago Office 
929 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

W.-M. Newman 
Manager 
American Home Journal 
1007 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

F. C. WHEELER 
Manager 
Automotive Advertising 
901 Hearst Building 
Chicago 
» 

L. C. BOONE 
Manager 
Detroit Office 
Book Tower Building 


Detroit 


o 
S. B. CurrTENDEN 
Manager 
Boston Office 
$ Winthrop Square 
Boston 
» 
Concer & Moopy 
Representatives 
on Pacific Coast 
927 Hearst Building 
San Francisco 
» 

Frep H. DrvusHt 
Manager 
Rochester Office 
136 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
* 


KENNETH J. NIXON 
Manager 
Atlanta Office 
82 Marietta Street 
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showed an increase 
in advertising line- 
age of 31% compared 
with the correspond. 
ing issue of the year 


before. 








‘+, while 
the April Delineator 
which has just closed 
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40.2% 


compared with last 
year’s April issue 











( For every 
month more 
and more 
advertisers 
are recog- 
nizing the 
value of 
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Did you start 

off ’28 as the 
statisticians promised ? 
The Detroit Times 
was the only paper 

to show a gain 

in local and national 
advertising both 


daily and Sunday 
in the month of 
January 


1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 251,259 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS... 205,911 247,154 


(City Circulation) 





The Times has grown with Detroit 














J. C. Penney Never Holds a Sale in 
Any of Its Thousand Stores 


Chat Is One of a Number of Successful Policies Followed by This 
Successful Chain That Are of Interest to Manufacturers 


By E. C. Sams 


President, J. C. Penney Co. 


"T’HERE are no fundamental dif- 

ferences between a single store 
nd a chain store. There is no 
hain-store system, so far as I 
know, that was not at one time a 
very ordinary single store. The 
lifference between the single store 
and the chain store is merely a 
matter of size, numbers, direction 
of development and volume of bus- 
iness. They start from the same 
circumstance. Hence, the small 


department store may grow to be 
a large department store; one store 
may grow to two or more stores 
to an ever-lengthening 


und on 


chain. 


* * * 


Since the independent store and 
the chain store are essentially alike 
in their beginnings, and since their 
differences develop only: in the na- 
ture and extent of their growth, 
it follows that the success of the 
one depends on identically the same 
fundamental business principles as 
the other. Both profit continu- 
ily by the interchange of ideas. 
There are some common elements 
of success which we find in every 
store, whether it be single or chain 
in organization. They may not all 
be found in every chain or inde- 
pendent store, but every store busi- 
ness will reveal most of them: 


1. Scientific training of managers and 
other personnel. 

2. Intelligent buying. 

3. Frequent turnover. 

4. Suitable location. 

5. Adjustment to its markets; 
ing and serving the public needs. 

6. Opportunity for some form of par- 
ticipation in the profits or stock owner- 
shin by all classes of emplovees. 

We add a seventh for good measure 
which applies more particularly to 
chains. 

7. Selling for cash and 


find- 


letting the 
~ Extracts from a talk delivered Febru- 
ary 8, before the annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, held at New York. 
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customers carry away their own 


chases. 


pur- 


Chain stores and single stores 
are affected equally by these prin- 
ciples and will benefit to the same 
degree that they are applied. We 
have found this absolutely true by 
experience. The same principles 
that governed the success of our 
first store in Kemmerer, Wyo., 
now govern 1,000 stores in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. 
Success in operating so many 
stores does not lie in the great 
number itself but in the definite 
and practical knowledge of how to 
operate a single store in a single 


community. 


* * 


A statistical organization has 
recently said that out of 1,500,000 
retailers, 1,000,000 of them are just 
eking out an existence and that 
many of them are doing business 
on a losing basis. Their very con- 
tinuance constitutes an economic 
loss for the community as a whole. 
It is a fallacy to assume that mer- 
chants who are not making a fair 
degree of success, consistent with 
their labor, their investment and 
the risks involved, should be main- 
tained by any artificial means or en- 
couraged to remain in business 
at all. 

Such merchants, who are the 
very first to rush into politics for 
the purpose of being maintained at 
the expense of the community in 
their failing or near failing busi- 
ness, constitute a menace to all 
good merchandisers. An unprofit- 
able or failing store means irregu- 
lar payment of rentals, unstabilized 
real estate values, bank losses, gen- 
eral credit losses, slow accounts, 
irregular employment of store per- 
sonnel and dislocation of com- 
munity trading habits generally. 

The failing merchant not only 
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loses his own capital, but the com- 
munity loses its capital and its op- 
portunity for employment as well. 
It is better for the individual and 
the community that the losing mer- 
chant go into a field productive 
enough to make his living, so that 
his living shall not come out of 
an accumulated capital represent- 
ing his own and that of the com- 
munity combined. Unless his situ- 
ation is promptly corrected, a 
losing merchant lives on his town. 

There is no escape from that 
proposition. 

To the extent that the chain 
store brings better values to any 
community, insures regular rent- 
als, stabilizes real estate values, 
maintains sound credit, furnishes 
regular, dependable employment 


with participation in profits and 
stock ownership privileges, helps to 
enlarge a favorably disposed trad- 
ing area and seems to identify it- 
self with community betterment, 
it is an economic asset of first im- 
portance to any community. 
= oo = 


The J. C. Penney Company hires 
men with the utmost care. In fact, 
we do not accept more—and some- 
times less—than 4 per cent of the 
number actually interviewed annu- 
ally by our employment depart- 
ment. It is not essential that I 
go into details as to how we em- 
ploy and select men. But what 
follows their placement in one of 
our stores may be of interest. 

We undertake to give a man a 
thorough education in our methods 
of doing business. There are many 
reasons for this. First of all, he 
must, from the very day that he 
enters the organization, work in 
accordance with its spirit. His im- 
mediate instructor is his manager ; 
his schoolroom and classmates are 
the store and the store personnel. 
The purpose of his training is a 
thorough understanding of the 
operation of the J. C. Penney Co. 
business as a_ public servant. 
Therefore, he is led, in time, to 
study the town in which he works, 
its people, its merchandise demands, 
its industries, its schemes of civil 
betterment. Hence, from the day 
a man enters our employ he is be- 
ing definitely educated for his 
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work in serving the public. 

In addition to the factors already 
mentioned, the new man is given 
a training under the direction of 
our educational department. He 
regularly attends store meetings, 
the programs for which are pre- 
pared by various departments in 
the New York office, so that they 
shall present the outstanding fea- 
tures of the month. He is given, 
each month, a copy of what is 
known as our “company ambas- 
sador,” that is to say, our hous« 
organ, “The Dynamo.” We strive 
to make this publication a powe: 
ful influence in unifying the ir 
terests of the many thousands of 
people who, scattered over a 
1,000 communities, are destined 
never to come together but who do 
come together in spirit through 
the various means provided for 
their educational training. 

These factors of individual 
training; namely, (1) store train 
ing, (2) study of the town, (3) 
study of the organization, (4) 
study of our main training guide. 
(5) study of the store meeting 
programs, (6) study of _ th 
monthly house-organ, (7) the cor 
respondence course in merchandis 
ing, salesmanship, personnel de- 
velopment and advertising—these 
are constantly active factors tend 
ing to increase the worth of the 
man and woman we hire. 

* * * 


It ts impossible to standardiz: 
a business without standardizing its 
working force. And it is imbos 
sible to standardise the working 
force and assure its prosperity 
without providing for the educa- 
tion, training and success of the 
individual. 

* * * 

We direct our advertising from 
our central advertising department. 
In addition to preparing matter 
for local managers’ use we aim 
to instruct our managers in the 
fundamentals of advertising so 
that they work more intelligently 
with the local newspaper man. 

We operate nearly 1,000 stores, 
representing, if not 1,000 local 
conditions, at least a great many 
differing conditions. These men 
have to be instructed: 
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FACTS! 


During the month of January, 
THE EVENING WORLD carried 
855,204 lines of advertising 
—the largest January in its 
history. 


In the same month it gained 
51,743 lines—the largest eve- 
ning gain in New York. 


Its gain of 45,684 lines in 
Women’s Specialty Shop ad- 
vertising was nearly double 
the combined increases of all 
other evening papers showing 
gains in this classification. 


In 1927, the eight largest users 
of Department Store Space in 
New York gave THE EVENING 
WORLD more lineage than any 
seven-day morning paper orany 
other evening paper in the city. 
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(a) Through counsel with the 
advertising director at our conven- 
tions. 

(b) Through a series of lessons 
which every male employee is ex- 
pected to work out and by the 
study of which he becomes fami- 
liar with the simple fundamentals 
of copy writing and layout. 

* * + 


The J. C. Penney Company has 
from the beginning preached and 
practiced a cash-and-carry method 
of business. And we have, from 
time to time, made appeal to mer- 
chants to tabu the special sale 
idea. We have tried to indicate 
certain outstanding evils of this 
practice. Results derived from the 
special sale policy are not, for the 
most part, wholesome. Sales may 
be permissible at times, but un- 
doubtedly 90 per cent of the mer- 
chandise advertised to the public, 
with all the noise and paraphernalia 
of the special sale, should never be 
so offered. 

The public is slowly becoming 
educated, through experience, to 
the fact that the merchant in whom 
they can have confidence, whose 
prices are based on a reasonable 
profit for the service involved, 
whose advertising is exattly as it 
states, and whose custom is to 
adhere to a selling policy which 
is effective every day in the year, 
is the best and most trustworthy 
source with which to deal in a 
business way. 

The special sale has been re- 
ferred to as advertising hysteria. 
It might with equal justice be 
called commercial hysteria. We 
have made the following state- 
ment an underlying principle of 
all our business activity: 

We never hold sales of any kind 
nor do we quote comparative 
prices. We always sell our goods 
at the lowest possible price con- 
sistent with prevailing market con- 
ditions. And when we mark down 
an article to its replacement value 
the former price ts forgotten; it 
is never mentioned. 

We have found this policy, in 
the long run—tested through many 
years—to be sound and best for 
all concerned. 
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New Accounts for Buffalo 
Agency 

The Frontier Manufacturing Com. 
pany, North Tonawanda, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of Oak motor oil, has placed 
its advertising account with Adams, 
Hildreth & Davis, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
advertising agency. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, trade papers and direct mail will 
be used 

The Radiator Company, 
North Tonawanda, manufacturer of 
Landon sanitary radiators, has also 
placed its advertising account with this 
agency. 


Landon 


Join Conlon Corporation 


Alfred W. Fischer, formerly with 
the Altorfer Brothers Company, Peoria, 
Ill., has joined the Conlon Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of electric wash 
ing machines and ironers, as _vice-pres- 
ident in charge of sales and advertising. 

*. McManemin, for years adver 
tising manager of the Electric House- 
hold Utilities Corporation, Chicago, 
“Thor” electric washing machines and 
ironers, has also joined the Conlon 
Corporation, as advertising manager. 


Valentine & Company Appoint 
R. E. Mitchell 


E. Mitchell has been ap 
promotion manager of 
Valentine & Company, New York 
Valspar varnishes, enamels, etc. He 
formerly was a district sales manager 
of the Valentine company and pre- 
viously was engaged in advertising and 
promotion work. 


Robert 
pointed sales 


R. A. Bowen with “Forbes” 


Russell A. Bowen, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Carpet and Rug 
News and The Tire Rate Book, both 
of New York, has joined the advertis- 
ing department of Forbes, also of New 
York. He will represent that publica 
tion in Philadelphia and the State of 
Pennsylvania and will handle a number 
of accounts in New York. 


H. S. Lord, Director, Nichols 
& Shepard Company 


H. S. Lord, general sales manage: 
of the Nichols & Shepard Company, 
Inc., Battle Creek, Mich., Red River 
special threshers, ‘has been elected * a 
member of the board of directors. 
A. R. Kenney, treasurer of the com- 
pany, has also been made a director. 


American Metal Cap Sales 
Manager Made Vice-President 


P. C. Doyle has been appointed vice- 
president of the American Metal Car 


N. Y. He for 
position of sales 


Company, Brooklyn, 
merly held the 
manager. 
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Advertising forms for the first issue, dated 
April 11th, close, in New York, March 6th 
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Two Statements 
and a TIMELY 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


STATEMENT No. 1 “Js seems to me 
that American business can learn a lesson or two 
from the success of the American automotive in- 
dustry. When the increase in car registrations 
began to get smaller and smaller, the industry set 
about to find new markets. It found one out- 
look in the two and three car family. It found 
another outlook in the export market. 

It is only a matter of time before the American 
automobile factories will be shipping to foreign 
lands 1,000,000 cars a_ year.’*(In 1927, 
America shipped 390,960 passenger cars abroad.) 


STATEMENT No. 2 From “The Fi- 
nancial Outlook for 1928,’ New York Times, 
January 2nd—“Financial Revival in Europe, 
British Trade Recovering Rapidly from Dis- 
astrous Labor Struggle of 1926; Gold Resump- 
tion in Italy; Germany’s Markets Moving as 
Confidently as Our Own. 4A Wholly Unprece- 
dented Display of Financial and Economic 
Strength in France.” 


In view of these two statements, the announce- 
ment which this folder makes is timely. In their 
quest for foreign outlets, American manufacturers 
have had available for years, two allies . . British 
Vogue in England, and French Vogue in France. 
And now, when European markets loom more im- 
portant than ever to American business, another 
Vogue is launched, in another European country: 


*From “There is Plenty of Good Business for 
Those Who Have Confidence” by Walter P. Chrys- 
ler — Printers’ INK Montnuty, January, 1928. 
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GERMAN VOGUE 


EGINNING with the issue of April 11th, 
1928, German Vogue will be published every 
two weeks in Berlin. It will be printed, of course, 
in German. But, like British and French Vogues, 
it will adhere precisely to the same formula which 
has given American Vogue its leadership, and sus- 
tained its social sway in this country for the past 
thirty-five years. 


This formula has already proved its soundness in 
England and in France, as well as in America. 


BRITISH VOGUE was launched in Lon- 


don eleven years ago. Today it is successful, 
and there is no other publication in England 
which exercises there a style influence com- 
parable to British Vogue’s. 


FRENCH VOGUE was launched in Paris 


seven years ago. Today it is successful, and 
there is no other publication, even in this centre 
of the world’s fashions, which presents the mode 
so authoritatively to the women of France. 


THESE achievements would never have been 
scored if Vogue had not, in each succeeding edition, 
delivered full value to its advertisers. Its publish- 
ing and editorial policy has justified the confidence: 
first, of American advertisers in American Vogue. . 
then, of English advertisers in British Vogue . 
then, of French advertisers in French Vogue. 


THIS policy now claims the confidence of Ameri- 
can, as well as German advertisers, in this new 
German Vogue. For it is a policy which, from 
the very beginning, has consistently profited Vogue’s 
advertisers. In various countries, under varying 
conditions, it has invariably been successful. 


For some time past, more than 6,000 
copies of Fi and British Vogues 
have been sold each month in Germany. 
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GERMANY Zs ready 


for American IDEAS + + for American GOODS 


There is additional assurance of the success of Ger- 
man Vogue in the outlook of the German business 
men of today. In their attitude toward new ideas, 
they closely resemble Americans, perhaps more 
closely than do the business men of any other coun- 
try. They are not hedged about by custom or tradi- 
tion. Their methods are not dictated by previous 
generations. They are receptive to foreign ideas; 
especially to American ideas. 


For Germany has noted the phenomenal growth of busi- 
ness in America. She has been amazed at the great 
wealth accumulated by its industries. She has sought the 
reasons for this growth and, finding them in American 
business methods, she is rapidly making these methods 
her own. Even now, German business is shot through 
with systems and practices typically American. 


And Germany welcomes American merchandise . . . not 
alone for its own sake, but as a spur to higher standards for 
her own manufacturers. She acknowledges, for example, the su- 
periority of American motor cars over her own, and here her 
cordial attitude toward American goods is illustrated in the fact 
that she has reduced import duties on automobiles sixty per cent 
within the past two years. 


In Germany, then, America has a great, thriving, friendly mar- 
ket for American merchandise. And the entrance of German 
Vogue into that country gives American business a well-tried 
agent for reaping in full measure the opportunities which this 
rich market offers. 


The (ONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
VANITY FAIR VOGUE HOUSE & GARDEN VOGUE PATTERN BOOK 
Graybar Building Lexington at 43rd New York City 


FOREIGN EDITIONS of VOGUE 


FRENCH VOGUE .. Les Editions CONDE NAST 
2 Rue Edouard VII, PARIS, FRANCE 
BRITISH VOGUE . . . CONDE NAST Publications, Ltd., 
Aldwych House, Aldwych, LONDON W.C. 2, ENGLAND 
GERMAN VOGUE . . Vogue Verlag G.m.b.H. 
Kurfuerstendamm, 211 BERLIN, GERMANY 





Return to 1920 Postal Rates Urged 
on Congress 


Post Office Department, on the Other Hand, Recommends a Reduction to 
the 1921 Schedule 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 
l: appears to be assured that 
legislation providing for lower 
jostal rates will be passed by the 
resent Congress. The bill (H.R. 
1296), introduced recently in the 
House, which provides for the re- 
stablishment of the 1921 rates, un- 
loubtedly has the approval of a 
large majority of the House Com- 
nittee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, before which hearings were 
held on the measure on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of last 
week. The Post Office Department 
las unqualifiedly endorsed the bill 
is it stands; but the publishers of 
the country insist that it does not 
go far enough, and they are at- 
tempting to convince the commit- 
tee that the 1920 rates should be 
put into effect. Therefore, the 


fight is not so much one for legis- 
lation, but rather for a substitu- 
tion of the 1920 rates for those of 
1921 in the bill. 

At the hearings the Post Office 


Department was represented by 
Joseph Stewart, executive assistant 
to the Postmaster-General. Those 
who appeared for the publishers 
were Arthur J. Baldwin, president 
of the National Publishers Asso- 
ciation, and representing the Amer- 
ican Publishers Conference; Je- 
rome D. Barnum, chairman of the 
postal committee of the National 
Publishers Association; R. J. See- 
man, of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, and Elisha Hanson, 
Washington representative of the 
National Publishers Association. 

According to Mr. Stewart’s tes- 
timony, the bill would adjust, re- 
vise and equalize postal rates in all 
of the various classes of mail. It 
calls for the revision downward of 
the rates that were adopted in 
1925, and the extent of the reduc- 
tion is $10,085,000, according to the 
estimate of the Post Office De- 
partment. 

The post-card rate is reduced 
from 2 cents to 1 cent, and a new 
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facility known as business reply- 
cards and envelopes is established 
at a rate of not more than 2 cents 
in addition to the regular rate of 
postage. The bill also provides 
for collecting on delivery 1 cent an 
ounce additional for first-class 
matter when mailed with postage 
that is deficient more than one 
rate. 

In regard to second-class mail, 
the transient rate for mailing 
single newspapers and magazines 
by others than publishers is re- 
duced from 2 cents for each two 
ounces to 1 cent for each two 
ounces, and the zone rates on the 
advertising portions of newspapers 
and magazines. when mailed. by 
publishers are readjusted as fol- 
lows: 


In the first and second zones, from two 
cents to 1.75 cents a pound; third zone, 
from 3 cents to 2.5 cents; fourth zone, 
from 6 cents to 4 cents; fifth zone, from 
6 cents to 4.75 cents; sixth zone, from 6 
cents to 5.5 cents; seventh zone, from 
9 to 7 cents; eighth zone, from 9 cents 
to 7.75 cents. 


In third-class matter, the bill 
provides bulk pound rates of 12 
cents per pound on ordinary third- 
class, and 8 cents per pound on 
books, catalogs, seeds, plants, etc., 
when mailed under permit in 
quantities of not less than twenty 
pounds, subject to a minimum 
charge of 1 cent per piece. These 
rates are against the 1.5 cent rate 
for each two ounces now exist- 
ing, and are claimed by the Post 
Office Department to restore, in 
effect, the l-cent rate on open en- 
velope direct advertising which 
prevailed prior to the act of 1925. 

In regard to fourth-class matter, 
the bill provides that the parcel- 
post rate shall be reduced 1 cent 
on parcels destined for points in 
the. fourth, fifth, seventh and 
eighth zones, and remain as at 
present in the first, second and 
third zones. 

The special delivery service is 
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changed by the bill to expedite 
not only the delivery of mail at 
points of destination, but also the 
handling of it in transit. Also, 
instead of paying 10 cents for 
special delivery and 25 cents for 
special handling, mail will be ex- 
peditiously handled and also spe- 
cially delivered for 10 cents and 
upward in addition to regular 
postage, and the service will be 
extended to all: classes of mail. 
And for the financial statements 
of the Post Office Department, the 
bill provides that all costs of car- 
rying franked, penalty and free 
mail shall be officially estimated. 

In reference to business reply 
cards and envelopes, Mr. Stewart 
said that the provision is a new 
facility which will be of great ad- 
vantage to business users of the 
mail. He explained that the orig- 
inal idea was for cards only, but 
that envelopes had been added to 
make a more complete service, and 
said: “There is no basis for com- 
puting the effect that this provi- 
sion, if enacted, will have on the 
postal revenue. The estimate of 
$4,000,000 increase is but a con- 
servative fraction of the amount 
of increase prophesied by the pro- 
spective users of the system.” 

As sources of additional revenue 
from reply cards and envelopes, 
he mentioned an increase in the 
number of replies to advertising 
matter, the additional charge of 
not exceeding 2 cents each for 
the collection of postage on deliv- 
ery, the increase in the output of 
advertising matter in the expecta- 
tion of a greater percentage of re- 
turns, and the proportionate in- 
crease in follow-up in first-class 
matter and catalogs and in ship- 
ments of merchandise, together 
with incidental increases in reve- 
nue from money-order fees. 

At this point, Representative 
Oliver raised a question as to the 
extension of credit to advertisers 
who utilized the return card and 
envelope privilege. The witness 
replied at some length that pay- 
ment would be guaranteed by a 
cash deposit or bond, according to 
the judgment of the department. 

In regard to second-class mat- 
ter, Mr. Stewart said that on the 
whole the cost ascertainment for 
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1927 shows an estimated loss for 
the fiscal year on all second-class 
matter of $84,022,702. In reply to 
a question as to whether the in- 
crease in the rates on second-class 
has had the effect of decreasing 
the volume, he said that in the 
judgment of the Department it is 
not likely that the rates have had 
a radical effect in making changes. 


SECOND CLASS DECREASES 


Mr. Stewart said that during the 
period of the advanced rates there 
were economical conditions that 
affected all business, particularly 
the advertising in periodicals. This 
was followed by a lengthy discus- 
sion by members of the committee 
as to the causes of the decrease in 
second class. My. Stewart ex- 
plained that, starting with 1919, 
the percentage of advertising to 
reading matter was 46.4 per cent 
in all publications sent through the 
mails, that in 1920 it was 52.21 
per cent; in 1921 it had decreased 
to 50.06 per cent; and that in 1922 
it was 45. 17 per cent. 

“Now,” he added, “something 
has happened in the advertising 
world for, from that point, 1921, 
for several years the percentage 
was as follows: In 1922, 45.17 
per cent; in 1923, 45.70 per cent; 
in 1924, 45.93 per cent; in 1925, 
45.44 per cent. The proportion in 
1926 was 46.49 per cent, and in 
1927 it is expected to be less, 46.38 
per cent. There is something go- 
ing on in the advertising world and 
in the business world that radically 
affects the question of the pound- 
age in the mails.” 

In regard to the estimated loss 
on second-class, Representative 
Kelly said that the public has ac- 
quired the idea that there was a 
loss of $84,000,000 in 1927 on sec- 
ond-class mail. “That,” he added, 
“has led to a great deal of mis- 
understanding in Congress and in 
our action on this bill. The De- 
partment certainly does not say 
or claim that a loss of $84,000,000 
is due to the rates being paid on 
the advertising portions of news- 
papers and periodicals.” 

“TI think I can best answer that,” 
Mr. Stewart replied, “by saying 
that so far as the advertising por- 
tion is increased above 1.5 cents, 
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Che New York Cimes 


Increases its Leadership 
in January 


Circulation 


NET PAID SALE Now: Sundays over 
720.000, weekdays over 410,000. 

The net paid sale continues to increase 
to new high records. On Sunday, 
February 5, The Times sales exceeded 
720,000 copies for the first time, a gain 
of 45,000 over 1927. Seventy-two per 
cent. was in city and suburbs. 

The weekday circulation is alsoat new 
high levels. The gain over 1927 is 
33,000 copies, 88 per cent. in city and 
suburbs. 


Advertising 


THE NEW YORK TIMES in January 
made the largest gain in advertising vol- 
ume— 120,214 agate lines—of any New 
York newspaper. The Times total vol- 
ume was 2,600,688 lines, an excess over 
any other newspaper of 868,310 lines. 

Careful censorship excludes tens of 
thousands of lines of advertising 
monthly. The Times endeavors to keep 
its advertising columns as far in the lead 
intrustworthiness as they are in volume. 
No other publication has so much worth 
while dependable information in its 
advertising columns. 
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that contributes to reducing my 
estimated loss.” 

Mr. Kelly then read into the 
record a typical letter which il- 
lustrated the erroneous impression 
of many business men regarding 
the loss on second-class. “In this 
$84,000,000 of estimated loss,” he 
added, “there is included a figure 
of about $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 
for free-in-county, a policy adopted 
by Congress. Is that not true?” 

Mr. Stewart—“That is true.” 

Mr. Kelly—“If that is subtracted 
it will take away that much from 
the loss on second-class. There 
is also in the $84,000,000 a figure 
of about $16,000,000 due to prefer- 
ential rates to religious, scientific, 
labor and other publications not 
published for profit. That is in- 
cluded in the $84,000,000, is it 
not ?” 

Mr. Stewart—“That is right.” 

Mr. Kelly—“It seems to me that 
in that loss is included a figure of 
$25,000,000 on those two items 
alone, and they would have to 
come out to get down to the point 
where we can really figure the cost 
of the other items.” 

The second day of the hearing 
was devoted to third- and fourth- 
class matter. In regard to third- 
class, Mr. Stewart said that the 
revenue for 1927 was $68,594,245, 
but that the total included about 
$9,000,000 of transferred matter 
from the fourth class, which made 
an actual revenue on third-class of 
$59,411,000. This total, in com- 
parison with the revenue received 
in 1924, shows a gain of approxi- 
mately $11,500,000. The actual 
volume of the mail, however, in 
third-class showed a falling off. 


VALUE OF STAMPS ON THIRD-CLASS 


A long discussion was had re- 
garding the value of stamps on 
third-class. Mr. Stewart claimed 
that it made no difference in the 
attention value of advertising. To 
support this claim, he said that the 
first data on revenues received for 
printed matter are for 1922, when 
the amount received from all kinds 
of mail in the third and fourth 
classes, mailed under the permit 
system, was $16,205,000 for the 
year. This gradually increased and 
reached a total of $53,503,000 in 
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1927. “It must have had a desir- 
able effect on the recipient,” he 
added, regarding the permit sys- 
tem, “or the mailers would not 
use it.” 

Among a large number of let- 
ters, a report from the postmaster 
in Chicago, regarding a service 
charge and rates on fourth-class, 
was read into the record. Accord- 
ing to this report, Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. had a loss of 1,800,000 
pounds of fourth-class matter dur- 
ing the four statistical weeks of 
1927, as compared with the same 
time in 1926, and the yearly loss 
was estimated at 22,000,000 pounds. 
According to the same letter, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. had 
a loss of 245,100 pounds of fourth- 
class during the same period, as 
compared with 1926, or approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 pounds a year. 
But the Chicago postmaster attrib- 
uted these losses to the opening of 
branch offices, rather than to the 
service charge and increased rates. 
However, the losses of several 
other large concerns were enumer- 
ated, and in regard to several of 
these the letter makes this state- 
ment : 

“This loss, in the opinion of this 
office, is in fourth-class catalog 
mail, and it may be due to the 
service charge. The large mail- 
order houses which formerly sent 
a catalog to every customer on re- 
ceiving an order, regardless of 
how small, no longer do so unless 
the customer does upward of five 
or ten dollars’ worth of business 
yearly with them or unless he 
makes a special request ‘for it.” 

On Friday morning, Arthur J. 
Baldwin explained to the commit- 
tee that his presence before it was 
the result of a conference at 
which were represented, among 
others, the National Editorial As- 
sociation, the Inland Press As- 
sociation, the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, the Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association, the 
Associated Business Papers, and the 
National Publishers Association. 

In the course of his talk he 
picked up a copy of the Engineer- 
ing News Record and said: 

“Tt costs more to deliver that 
to an engineer in San Francisco 
than the subscription price. There 
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‘Point of Purchase’? 


ONSUMERS who start a buying orgy with full 
purse and without plan, are about as rare as 


Ford new-model announcement campaigns! 


Im- 


portant purchases aren't made impulsively. Check 
that truth by your own experience and observation. 

And advertisers in The Florida Times-Union have 
found thatthepoint of purchaseisprimarilyinthehome. 


“John,” says Mrs. Consumer, “ I 
see that McBride & Wilson are ad- 
vertising their six-dollar shirts for 
four-eighty.”” 

“ Hmm-p uh-huh,” responds John, 
deep in what's happening in Nica- 
ragua. 

‘* John—listen," and diplomatic 
complexities give way to domestic 
economics. 

“When your shirts came from the 
laundry today I noticed they were 
beginning to wear terribly—and will 
you stop in tomorrow and get an- 


other half dozen, or do you want 
me to do it when I'm down town” 

Which establishes the point of 
purchase! 

And under the floor lamp tonight, 
dozens of Jacksonville families will 
decide on wearing apparel, electric 
refrigeration, new living room suites, 
another car, spring re-decorating and 
the host of changes and additions 
which make up domestic life. 

You reach 80.53 percent of all Jack- 
sonvillehome-ownersand 7 1.3 percent 
of all Jacksonville families through— 


The Florida Cimes-Uunion 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA: 
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The 


Sunpapers 
in Baltimore 


Carried Over 


65% 


of the total advertis- 
ing which appeared 
in all Baltimore 
papers during 


January, 1928 
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Circulation 
of the 


Baltimore Sun 
Daily (M & E) 


for January, 1928 


265,677 


A Gain of 13,540 Over January, 1927 


Largest Circulation 
in Sun History 





Sunday, 199,907 


A Gain of 5,010 Over January, 1927 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE adi SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWA GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bidg., -” B. Ron d 8t. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
New Yor Chicago 


©. GEORGE KROGNESS, First National Bank Bidg., San Francisco 
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URING the month 

of January The 
Free Press printed 
131,924 lines of auto- 
motive advertising. 


| 


This figure represents 
an excess over any 
other Detroit news- 
paper totaling 30,934 
lines. 


g 


We bring this partic- 
ular point up because 
January automotive 
lineage in Detroit is 
important from sev- 
eral angles. January 
is Auto Show time in 
the Fourth City and 
manufacturers of mo- 
tor carsand accessories 
utilize the occasion to 


The B 


VERREE & 
National 
New York 


Chicago Detroit 


present their most ef- 
fective story of the 
year to this market. 


q 


In selecting a medium 
to convey a sales story 
designed for super- 
impression’s sake, it is 
significant that such a 
preference should be 
shown for The Free 
Press from both the 
large and the small 
buyer of space in the 
automotive industry. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 
San Francisco 
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is a profit in it if it is sold to an 
engineer in New Jersey, across 
the river. 

“I know that the tendency of 
the publisher is to make the maxi- 
mum amount out of his business, 
ind when his circulation drops a 
little he is tempted to go across 
the river and get his subscribers, 
instead of getting them out in Cali- 
fornia. That is the tendency of the 
zone postage rate. And I. believe 
that people out in Oregon are en- 
titled to the same literature, at the 
same price, that the man in Bos- 
ton is entitled to.” 

In discussing the cost ascertain- 
ment, Mr. Baldwin declared that 
the Post Office Department had 
not determined costs, but what it 
thought was the cost of handling 
the mail. He disagreed radically 
with the system employed, and said 
that a mistake was made in not 
considering the fact that mail mat- 
ter was originally divided into 
classes for the purpose of fixing 
rates. To show that a large vol- 
ume of business could be carried, 
with very little increase in ex- 


pense, when facilities are used to 
the maximum, he cited the charges 
made by steamship companies for 
different classes, and the night- 
letter system offered by the tele- 


graph companies. On this basis, 
he showed that the alleged deficit 
was not a cash deficit, but was due 
to an allocation according to 
an arbitrary formula which dis- 
regarded the value of services ren- 
dered by different classes of mail. 
Elisha Hanson, representing the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, assured the commit- 
tee that his organization is heartily 
in accord with all that Mr. Bald- 
win had said, and is in favor of 
a return: to the 1920 rates. He 
also advocated an equitable bundle 
rate for newspapers, in place of 
the present prohibitory rate. 
According to a questionnaire sent 
to daily papers, in anticipation of 
the hearings, Mr. Hanson said that 
he had received 176 replies, which 
indicated that if the 1920 rates 
were restored the newspapers 
would immediately return to the 
mails at least $500,000 in revenue 
that the service is not now receiv- 
ing. Also, he said, the publishers 
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would resume their efforts to se- 
cure subscribers by mail, and 
would largely increase the mail of 
other classes. 

Returns from the questionnaire 
indicated that if a rate of 50 cents 
per hundred pounds were placed 
on newsdealers’ bundles, it would 
put at least $3,000,000 of gross 
revenue into the service, which 
would more than compensate the 
department for the reduction of 
the rate, according to the estimate. 

The witness explained that the 
dealers’ bundles are made up and 
put on the train by the publisher, 
and when put off the train are 
picked up by the agent. “Now the 
average rate,” he added, “is about 
$1.75 per 100 pounds, and inde- 
pendent agents make rates of from 
30 cents to $1 per 100 pounds. 
Outside of the mails, the members 
of our association are paying up- 
ward of $25,000,000 for delivery 
outside of the metropolitan areas. 
They are paying this large sum to 
other agencies than the Post Office 
Department, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances practically all of this 
revenue would be paid to the de- 
partment, if the rates were equit- 
able.” 


CHEAPER MEANS OF DISTRIBUTION 


During the last three years, Mr. 
Hanson said further, members of 
the association have taken out 
of the postal service upward of 
$4,300,000 for cheaper means of dis- 
tribution, and the private agen- 
cies are making a profit on the 
distribution. The railroads also 
are making money on packages 
carried for private interests. 

Further facts brought out were 
that 90 per cent of the country 
circulation of the papers repre- 
sented is on R. F. D. routes, and 
that, under present rates, few 
papers are making any effort to 
gain country circulation. 

In regard to the rates charged 
by private interests for distribu- 
tion in various parts of the coun- 
try, the witness said that the cost 
averaged between 60 and 70 cents 
per 100 pounds. He said that the 
bundle rate should be graduated 
by zones, and that Congress should 
fix the rate or give the Post- 
master-General the right to fix it 
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with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

As an illustration of the disas- 
trous results of the present rates, 
Mr. Hanson said that within the 
last two years four great weekly 
and semi-weekly newspapers, with 
an aggregate circulation of 900,- 
000 copies, have gone out of busi- 
ness. 

The last witness on second-class 
was Jerome D. Barnum, who in- 
formed the committee that while 
the bill in its present form would 
be a measure of relief, it would 
not be as advantageous to the 
postal service as it would if it re- 
established the 1920 rates. 

The difference between the 1921 
and the 1920 rates, he said, was 
very slight so far as the postal 
service was concerned, but very 
important to newspaper publishers, 
for the reason that the difference 
marked the breaking point between 
profitable and unprofitable pro- 
motion. 


Paul R. Nystrom to Join Amos 
Parrish & Company 


Dr. Paul R. Nystrom, formerly direc- 
tor of the Retail Research Association, 
and now professor of marketing at 
Columbia University, New York, will 
become an associate director of Amos 
Parrish & Company, New York, retail 
sales promotion counsel. His appoint- 
ment is effective March 1. He will 
continue his work at Columbia. 


New Account for Rochester 
Agency 

Artop Specialties, Rochester, N. Y., 

manufacturer of the Artascope, has 

laced its advertising account with 

i C. Goodwin, nc., advertising 

agency, also of Rochester. Children’s 
magazines will be used. 


Death of Miss Harriet 
Christian 


Miss Harriet Christian, for the last 
five years manager of national adver- 
tising of the maha, Nebr., World- 
Herald, died recently at that city. She 
had been associated with this newspaper 
since: 1914. 


Bennett Chapple, Vice-Presi- 
dent, American Rolling Mill 


Bennett Chapple, director of publicity 


for the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown, Ohio, Armco iron 
products has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent in general charge of advertising. 


INK 
C. Alfred Wagner Leaves 


American Piano 


C. Alfred Wagner has resigned as 
president of the American Piano Com- 
pany, New York. He is succeeded by 

rge Urquhart, who has been a vice- 
president of the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Wagner had been associated with 
the American Piano Company and its 
manufacturing units for many years, 
rising from the position of salesman to 
general manager, to which office he 
was appointed in 1919. His election as 
president took place in June of last 
year. 


Quinlan Agency Adds to Staff 


Alfred C. Houser, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Yellow Truck & 
Coach Company, Chicago, and John M. 
Hamilton, formerly sales manager of 
the Salorex Corporation, Detroit, have 
joined The Quinlan Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, as account exec- 
utives. 

Rollo Fogarty, formerly of the busi- 
ness survey department of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been appointed production 
manager of the Quinlan agency. 


A. F. Osborn on Niagara 
Development Committee 


Alex F. Osborn, vice-president of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
been named a member of a committee 
representing American and Canadian 
interests which will work out a plan 
for development of the Niagara river 
region. It is the purpose of this 
plan to increase the industrial popu- 
lation of that region. 
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Tidewater Terminals Appoint 
Charles C. Green Agency 


Tidewater Terminals, Philadelphia, 
has appointed the Philadelphia office of 
the Charles reen Advertising 
Agency, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. This company operates a 
chain of terminals with units at Boston, 
New York, Norfolk, Va.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; and Philadelphia. 


New Account for Michaels 
& Heath 


The Johann Hoff Company, New 
York, has appointed Michaels & Heath, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising account of 
Johann Hoff’s malt extract. This prod- 
uct will be advertised in newspapers in 
the leading cities. 


R. M. Newcomb: with 
J. Walter Thompson 


_Robert M. Newcomb, who has been 
vice-president of the Joseph Richards 
Company, has joined the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 
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SELLING SATISFACTION 
e 


We are not merely selling 
printing. Of course we produce 
printing — as do all printing 
concerns— but this is not what 
we sell. We sell satisfaction. 


s If you are satisfied with your 
present printer—stay with 
him. If you are not satisfied 
with him, then you had better 
come to us. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 
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Catalogs 
to the Trade Should Be 
Charged to Sales 


Boot AND SHOE REcORDER 
PusiisHING Co. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

May I add my voice in answer 
to the question asked on page 36 
of the January 26, 1928, issue of 
Printers’ INK, “Should Catalogs 
to the Trade Be Charged to Ad- 
vertising ?” 

While advertising manager of 
the Brown Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, for many years that was 
an all important question to me. 

My contention at that time was, 
and still is, that the complete 
charge to the advertising appro- 
priation is an injustice. In the 
shoe business sales cost should 
not exceed 5 per cent. The cata- 
log is intended primarily and 
solely to produce orders in_be- 
tween the salesmen’s calls. The 
catalog will justify its cost on a 5 
per cent basis, but it will never 
justify the expense of its produc- 
tion figured into an advertising 
appropriation of 1 to 1% per cent. 

In this day, in the shoe business, 
which has developed into a foot 
millinery business, the advertising 
department is frequently put to 
the expense of $25 and $30 for a 
single drawing and cut of an indi- 
vidual style which cannot even be 
used in the catalog before that 
style has been discontinued. 

If that covered but one or two 
shoes, it would not be so bad, but 
with fifty to 100 or 200 styles, 
you can see where the advertising 
appropriation soon disappears. 

The cost of the drawing and 
the- engraving of shoes illustrated 
in a catalog should be charged 
to the cost of producing the 
shoe, especially where the pattern 
will be obsolete within a few 
months. The cost of printing and 
distributing the catalog should be 
divided between sales and adver- 
tising, or charge to sales all cata- 
logs that are sent directly to the 
active accounts, and charge to 
advertising those catalogs which 
are sent to prospects. But how 
about this? 
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The A. B. C. Shoe Company is 
disgusted with advertising. It has 
been spending some money in 
newspapers, direct mail, business 
papers, catalogs, etc. As a result 
of its disgust in advertising, it 
decides to discontinue all adver- 
tising. As a result, it gives up 
newspapers, business papers, direct 
mail, etc., but you can bet your 
bottom dollar that it will issue a 
catalog of its merchandise next 
season, and having no advertising 
appropriation, charge it to sales 
where it rightfully belongs. 

The above does not agree with 
the conclusion in your article, but 
I am confident that many looking 
at the thing from the angles in 
which I present it, will not hesi- 
tate to agree with me. There is 
a distinction between sales, mail 
order, and publicity. 

P. M. FAHRENDORF, 
Circulation Manager. 


J. F. Pedden Joins Frigidaire 
Corporation 

J. F. Pedden has been placed in 
charge of the “Frigidaire Sales Bulle- 
tin,” of the Frigidaire Corporation, 
Dayton, Ohio. He was formerly with 
the publicity department of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 


Magazine Account to 
Cutajar & Provost 
Girl Scouts, Inc., New York, has 
appointed Cutajar & Provost, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
the adverting account of the American 
srt. 


H. E. Cole Starts 
Own Business 


_ Hallett E. Cole has started a _pub- 
lishers’ representative business at Pasa- 
dena, Calif. He formerly was with 
F. E. M. Cole, Inc., Chicago. 


Appointed by “Fountain & 
Candy Topics” 
C: Schaefer, Jr., has been appointed 
managing editor of Fountain & Cand 


Topics, ic He formerly was wit! 
the Chicago Pribune , 


Joins Western Dairy Products 


_F. R. Powell has been made adver- 
tising manger of the Western Dairy 
Products ompany, Seattle, Wash., 
maker of “Sunfreze” ice cream. 
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One of 
650,000 
Young 
Rural 
Club 


Members 


SBIHE young folks 
| on the farm are 
—— your customers. 
In 1927 more than half 
a million of them be- 
longed to 4-H Clubs. 
They obtained careful 
training in Clothing, 
Canning, Nutrition, 
Child Care, Garden- 
ing, Stock and Poultry 
Raising and many other “grown-up” projects. The 
girl in the picture won first prize for style at the Na- 
tional Club Congress. She made her own clothes, buy- 
ing suitable shoes and accessories to harmonize. THE 
FARMER'S WIFE maintains a special department 
for the “‘ten-to-twenty™ rural group, with a specially 
trained Field Editor. 
THE FARMER'S WIFE is the only magazine in 
America published exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Mi 











Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The largest 
magazine 


for MEN 
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Gnheg&iRs 


Magazine 


850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street New York City 
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HIGH average 
buying power 


J UST as steel is the industry of Pittsburgh, 
automobiles of Detroit, and kodaks of 
Rochester, Government is the industry of 
Washington. 


And Sixty Thousand People, earning thou- 
sands of dollars a year each, make up its rank 
and file, to compare with the factory, office, 
or mine workers in the industrial city. 
Obviously an extraordinarily high buying 
power is thus represented . . . with no pe- 
riods of depression. Millions of dollars are 
distributed regularly on the first and fifteenth 
of each month to members of this organiza- 
tion by the greatest paymaster on earth. 


And you can “work” Washington to the habit 


forming point so economically . . . thru 


The Washington Post. 


the first thing in the morning 


Over 70,000 paid circulation daily 
Over 80,000 Sunday 
PAUL BLOCK, Inc., National Advertising 
Representative, New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, - Philadelphia and San Francisco, y, 
NW, 


hs 











Do You Know What Your Sales- 
men Think of Your Advertising P 


Most Salesmen Must Be Shown How Each Advertisement Will Help 
Them to Get Business—It Is the Advertising Manager’s Job to See 
That They Do Understand What the Advertising Is All About 


By A. H. Deute 


T= man who says “an auto- 
mobile with four wheels runs 
better than one with only three 
wheels,” says something so obvi- 
ous that it sounds foolish. He 
might say “a sales force that is 
sold on its firm’s advertising and 
knows how to get the trade to be- 
lieve in it will mean a more suc- 
cessful advertising campaign than 
if the men are not sold on the ad- 
vertising” and it would be equally 
obvious. 

But the difference between these 
two points lies in the fact that 
very few people try to make an 
automobile run on three. wheels, 
while frequently an otherwise 
very good advertising campaign 
falls short of real efficiency be- 
cause the salesmen on the road are 
not sincerely back of it. 

There is an interesting way to 
prove the correctness of this state- 
ment. Talk -to another man’s 
sales force and let him talk to 
yours. The place to do the. talk- 
ing is not in a convention room, 
where the men all feel ill at ease 
and will say “yes” to almost any- 
thing if they think it will shorten 
the length of the meeting. The 
place to do it is out on the terri- 
tory some place, where they feel 
they can say what they think and 
when you can get them alone or in 
groups of two or three. 

It isn’t that salesmen today are 
opposed to advertising as such, as 
were salesmen of some years ago 
when advertising was regarded 
by many an old-timer as taking 


commissions out of his pocket or 


vas looked upon as something 
which would sooner or later take 
iis job away from him. While 
salesmen, as a Class, are today be- 
lievérs in advertising, the average 
alesman’s ideas of advertising are 
not always in accord with the ad- 
vertising which the company is 


doing. Therein lies the difficulty. 

Talk to. the average salesman 
about his company‘s advertising 
and he will say to you: “ 
wish I had a chance really to tell 
the house what to do. Now my 
territory is different from most 
territories. I can see where a man 
covering city trade will get a 
good deal out of advertising in 
some of the swell women’s maga- 
zines. But most of mine is coun- 
try territory. The people out here 
don’t read magazines. If they 
read anything, it is just the county 
weekly and a farm paper or two 
and maybe a poultry paper. These 
people are busy making a living. 
They don’t read any advertising 
that they have to wade through. 
But if my house would let me 
have a couple of thousand tin 
signs, I could put them up as I 
move around and they'd surely 
catch people’s eyes.” 

Then the cat comes out of the 
bag: “I’ve got a friend who sells 
tin signs and he tells me that with 
just a few dollars worth you can 
do an awful lot of good advertis- 
ing. I’m going to see if I can’t 
get our advertising manager to let 
me order a couple of thousand. 
Though I guess it won’t be much 
usé putting it up to him. Those 
chaps in the home office have 
funny ideas.” Here is an in- 
stance of somebody else outselling 
the advertising manager. ran 
into another one recently. He was 
a better than average salesman 
selling a highly competitive food 
product line, calling on the larger 
retailers, chain stores and job- 
bers. 

“The next time I get into New 
York,” he told me, “I’m going to 
go to the mat with our advertising 
manager. I’ve got a plan that will 
help me sell my quota and then 
some. All the time I get letters 
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from-him telling me how much 
the house is spending on advertis- 
ing in my territory; so much for 
its pro rata in the magazines, so 
much in the newspapers and this 
and that. And all the time he is 
wondering why we don’t sell a lot 
more goods. He’s all the time 
trying to get me all hopped up on 
his advertising. I'll admit that 
some of it is mighty pretty. He 
had a color page in the magazines 
last month that was a pippin. I’ve 
got a couple of hundred proofs 
stuck up all over my territory. 
Those things help. But if he 
really wants to do advertising that 
will help me sell goods, I know 
how he can do it. 

“You know those little posters 
you see around sometimes? I 
don’t mean the big billboards. I 
mean the little ones, about three 
by six feet. Well, I’m told that 


you can get regular outfits to put 
them up for you and they cost 
about $2.50 to $3 a month. 

“Well, I can save the company 
money and I can make a lot of 


sales if the advertising manager 
will just send the posters to me. 
I'll be willing to carry them 
around in my own car and [’'ll 
carry a little bucket of paste and 
a brush and I'll put them up my- 
self. Here’s how I'll do it: 

“Till say to a grocer: ‘Bill, 
you’ve got a nice little space along- 
side your store, and I’ve got a nice 
little proposition that will make .us 
both some money. I want to sell 
you more goods. You want to buy 
more if you can sell more. I want 
to buy that spot from you. -Here’s 
one of our new signs. Let me put 
it up right there. You agree to 
put in a good window display to 
back it up and let me send you ten 
cases so you can make a real 
showing. You'll need about three 
cases for the window and the 
other seven you can pile up in a 
big pyramid in the middle of the 
floor. And if it’s a go, I'll pay 
you $3 cash right now!l’” 

“There you are!” this salesman 
went on, confidently. “You can 
see right off what I’ve done. I’ve 
got a real order out of the man. 
I’ve got the promise of a window 
display. I’ve got the promise of 
a big pyramid inside the door. 
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I’ve got the sign up in a good 
place. And it’ll stay there more 
than a month, too. 

“More than likely it will be up 
there two or three months. Now, 
I ask you, isn’t that about three 
times better than if the house gets 
a couple of thousand of those 
things stuck up all over the coun- 
try and pays some outfit $3 a 
month for having them up? My 
plan will produce business right 
from the start. That’s what the 
house is advertising for, isn’t it— 
to get more business? 

There was a salesman sincerely 
believing in his plan, anxious to 
put it to work, feeling sure that 
he could increase his business there- 
by. And all the time the firm’s 
advertising was not registering 100 
per cent with him and with his 
trade because he could not sin- 
cerely merchandise it as he went 
along. 

More often than not, the sales- 
man on the road will tell you that 
if the house would cut down on 
some of its general advertising and 
give him, among other things, a 
good supply of pencils or some 
other little gift for retail clerks, 
it would pay better than the gen- 
eral advertising. 


THE RETAILER AND HIS CLERKS 


“T read some figures the other 
day,” a salesman said _ recently 
while talking about advertising, 
“which showed that 55 per cent 
of the influencing of customers is 
done by the retailer and his clerks. 
You know and I know that people 
always like to get the merchant's 
opinion of a product. They will 
often swing from one brand to an- 
other just on the dealer’s sugges- 
tion. Take a product like coffee, 
for example. People. are always 
changing around, especially if they 
aren’t expert coffee makers. Most 
people don’t give coffee a chance, 
but they don’t see it that way. 
When their morning cup isn’t what 
it was the other day, they blame 
the brand. They are all set to 
change. The clerk can push them 
over onto another one. Or he can, 
if he feels like it, put up a talk 
for the one he has been selling 
them and more often than not get 
them resold. A great deal de- 
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BABSON POINTS A MORAL TO 
BUYERS OF NEWSPAPER SPACE 


EXAMINER’S PERCENT 
or GrowTH AMAZING 


HERES a lesson in advertising 
from Roger W. Babson, in- 
cluded in his report of January 
10, 1928: 

“Advertise in Fast-Growing Pub- 
lications:—In selecting magazines 
and newspapers in which to ad- 
vertise, do not look merely at 
the present circulation. Hunt for 
some good publication which is not 
only big but shows a high per- 
centage rate of growth. One rea- 
son for this policy is that when a 
publication is growing fast its 
advertising rates tend to lag behind 
its circulation. Therefore, you 
may get a real bargain in space. 
Moreover, the rapid growth im- 
plies that the publication is ap- 
pealing to alert and active read- 
ers—the kind which you want your 
advertising to reach.” 

The Los Angeles Examiner has 
the LARGEST morning and Sun- 
day circulation in its territory. 
During the past 7 years, its daily 
circulation has increased 97,562, or 
105%, against the other morning 
paper’s increase, in the same period, 
of 55,752, or 64%. The largest 
evening paper in Los Angeles, 
added 64,541 circulation, a 47% 
gain. In comparison with the only 
other Sunday newspaper in Los 
Angeles, The Examiner gained 
232,495 circulation, against 85,726, 
or an increase of 129% against 
70%. 

We leave the rest of the con- 
clusions to you. 








BROADWAY OF THE West! 








OOKING South from Broadway and Eighth 
Street, Les Angeles, the heart of the west- 
metropolis’ shopping district. The Ex- 
aminer Buiiding is directly oppesite the huge 
electric sign “Sunday Examiner—450,000.”” 








Foop ScHEDULES WIN 
ScHoot Co-O0PERATION 


VERY food schedule in The Examiner 

rates “Cooking School Co-Operation.”” And 
in The Examiner’s Cooking School, that is 
co-operation carried out to the Nth degree. 
An organ recital at each session’. . . auto- 
graphed recipe cards on which’ appear the 
names of the products used . - famous 
guest-chefs from country clubs, large hotels 
and exolusive watering-places . . . a meet- 
ing-place of great attraction, in the 650- 
capacity auditorium of one of America’s fin- 
est retail establishments, Barker Bros . . . 
8.R.0. signs out at virtually every one of 
the twice-a-week classes . Prudence 
Penny herself, in charge of affairs. 

If you're advertising a food product in the 


Cooking School. Personal demonstration, 
times, before large groups of the city’s best 
home-makers, is a type of advertising worth 
\ great deal of money to even the best-known 
nanufacturers. 
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perids’’6n “tthe clerk in the-stose.;*man in the group replied. “I'll 


“Well, I) want to keep the clerks 
on my route all working for me. 
Now,-if-~Lcan slip a chap a pencil 
or some other little present it 
shows, “appreciation. It 


responds to appreciation. He is 
glad to know you see what he is 
doing. The little advertising nov- 
elty may cost only a couple of 
cents, but it goes farther than try- 
ing to slip the chap a dollar.” 
Then there is the salesman who 
has a relative who works for a 
local newspaper. It so happens 
that the company is using the other 
newspaper in that town. Naturally 
the relative gets the salesman at 
home some evening and points out 
how much would be gained by 
switching papers. The salesman 


writes to his advertising manager. 
Or maybe he feels that it is none 
of his business and just shrugs 
his shoulders and lets it go. But 
in either event, that salesman is 
hardly able to “hit the trade on 
high” with the advertising his com- 


pany is doing. 

“What magazines do you think 
your house ought to be using?” 
I asked a salesman who had ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the 
list. He did not hesitate. He 
named a group of very excellent 
publications but they were publi- 
cations which were plainly de- 
signed mainly for men readers. It 
was clear that this man would 
build his list for advertising a 
household - appliance around the 
group of magazines which he him- 
self read. 

“T wish that salesmen could real- 
ize that it is our business to plan 
and run advertising, while it is 
their business to sell the goods!” 
one advertising manager remarked 
to a group of his fellow managers 
rather petulantly. “We've a couple 
of hundred men on our sales force. 
I’ve talked to a good many of them. 
And I'll bet that if you asked each 
one of those men if he could write 
the -firm’s advertising ticket for 
next‘ year, 90 per cent would feel 
competent to do it. And out of 
180 :plans submitted, I feel sure 
there would be 180 different ones !” 

“T’ll agree you're right,” another 


doésii’t™ 
have to cost much, And the clerk aig 


agree that out of the 200 men in 
your sales force, they’ll about al! 
have something different to sug- 
gest. A good many of them will 


‘sliggest that you have a sum of 


money ‘set aside for each man to 
spend as he sees fit. And I'l 
wager that all the plans will be 
built around ways of getting more 
business right away.” 

Any advertising manager can 
easily determine for himself how 
he stands with his own sales force 
by getting each man to submit 
what he would consider an ideal 
plan for the coming year. 

Then let him compare their plans 
with what he has determined to do 
during the coming year. If there 
is a good deal of difference in the 
suggested and actual plans, it 
becomes obvious that that adver- 
tising manager has a real job of 
selling on his hands. If he ex- 
pects to have the trade and the 
sales force make the fullest use of 
his advertising, he is up against the 
need of going right to work on his 
men. 

“Well, suppose the men don’t see 
through our plan—what of it?” 
an advertising manager asked me. 
He and an account executive from 
his advertising agency were going 
over a number of pieces of copy. 
“T can’t undertake to convince each 
one of our men. Anyway, our ad- 
vertising is directed to the con- 
suming public—to the housewives 
who buy “the goods—not to the 
dealers or the salesmen. If we 
advertise just to please the sales 
force, we're just advertising to a 
group of men who don’t buy the 
goods anyway.” 

In other words, admitting that 
your sales force is not sufficiently 
sold on your advertising to enable 
it, as a group, to go out and get 
the trade enthusiastic about it, 
what of it? Isn’t it enough if the 
advertising is good? 

Let me use the idea of one sales 
manager as ithe summing up of this 
question: “No matter how effec- 
tive our advertising may be, it 
can’t do the maximum amount of 
good for us unless our salesmen 
not only understand it, but fee! 
that they are a part of it. and, in 
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Jn San Francisco 


Anso boosts sales 
40% in one month 


Only one newspaper, the 
Examiner (morning) used 


Much depends upon the 
selection of an advertising 
medium for the test cam- 
paign, either of a new prod- 
uct or of an old product in 
a new market. In 
San Francisco a 
single medium 
covers the entire 
field, as the follow- 
ing letterfrom the 
Anso Company, 
makers of Anso 
Tonics, would 
tend to prove. 
““The advertis- 
ing of the Anso Company 
exclusively in the columns 
of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer has been so tre- 
mendously successful that 
I feel it is only fair that we 
should inform you of it. 
“As you know, Anso 
Tonics are absolutely new 
products to this market. 
There is always a certain 
amount of difficulty in es- 
tablishing a firm demand 


for a new article, however 

meritorious that article 

might be, and before we ad- 

vertised in your newspaper 

a lot of uphill work had to 
be done with only 
fair result. 

“On December 1, 
we placed our first 
advertisement in 
the San Francisco 
Examiner and we 
are glad to be able 
to advise you that 
in one month since 
that time our sales 

show a full increase of 40 
per cent. The sales of Anso 
Tonics are increasing day 
by day. Orders are contin- 
ually being repeated and 
we now feel that the future 
of Anso is assured. 

**We take this opportun- 
ity in not alone thanking 
you for your service, but 
for the wonderful co-oper- 
ation you have given us in 
our initial campaign.”’ 


San Braucisco Lxaminet 


Daily, 186,372 - - - Sunday, 360,764 
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CLEVELAND ia 
EVENING PAPER( 








The PREss 


Cleveland people read 
nearly 342,000 evening 
papers—and less than 
182,000 morning papers 
—every day. 


Cleveland people read 
advertising in the evening 
Press. In 1927 the Press 
ran more than 9,000,000 
lines for local merchants 
—4,040,216 lines more 
than the morning Plain 
Dealer, and 2,035,496 
lines more than The 
News, the second evening 
paper, and the morning 


paper. 
Cleveland people BUY 


from The Press. In 1927 
The Press led the second 
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Wan 
Makes It So! 


evening paper and the 
morning paper in the fol- 
lowing local  classifica- 
tions: 


Local advertising 
Amusement advertising 
Auto Parts advertising 
Dental advertising 
Department store adver- 
tising 
Clothing advertising 
Furniture advertising 
Groceries advertising 
Heating advertising 
Educational advertising 
Household advertising 
Jewelry advertising 
Opticians’ advertising 
Medical advertising 
Musical advertising 
Radio advertising 
Toilet preparations adver- 
tising. 
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The second 
evening paper 
and the morning 
paper led The 
Press in the follow- 
ing local classifica- 
tions. 
Automobile advertising 
Financial advertising 
Publisher’s advertising 
Church advertising 
Miscellaneous advertising 
Restaurant advertising. 


Notice that The PRESS 
leads in EVERY classi- 
fication in which results 
can be accurately checked. 
If the advertiser must do 
a SELLING job, The 
Press always carries the 
copy. This is no “pub- 
licity” medium. It has 
earned its right to its 
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present outstanding posi- 
tion in the TRUE Cleve- 
land Market because it 
brings results that are 
actual, tangible, real. Re- 
sults that mean SALES 
—that can be checked in 
the cash register. 


Truly, The Press is the 
FIRST Advertising Buy 


in Cleveland! 
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turn, pass the story on to the 
trade.” 

I have in mind an instance of a 
salesman who thought up a good 
idea for an advertisement. This 
idea was accepted and before 
long he saw it in a finished proof. 
He saw the illustration, which 
closely followed his original idea. 
He read the copy which was built 
around his suggestion. This man 
became so interested in it that he 
asked for a great number of extra 
proofs. At his own expense, he 
addressed an envelope to every 
dealer in his territory. He mailed 
a proof with a letter to each one. 
Many of his closest friends got 
special letters. As he made his 
next trip over the territory, he told 
the story of that advertisement. 
He persuaded dealers to make win- 
dow displays and feature the ad- 
vertisement and the product. He 
sold big orders on the strength of 
what that advertisement.would do. 

The upshot was that this sales- 
man, who had never been more 
than tenth or twelfth from the top, 
broke all his own and most of the 
other men’s records that month. 
He led the list for that month. 
From then on, he was always in- 
side the first three or four men. 
He had had his eyes opened. He 
had learned how to use advertising 
to help him sell goods and how 
to use advertising to help the re- 
tailer sell goods. ‘ 

That is an unusual case. It is 
not often that a salesman can get 
an idea which will work into a 
full-page advertisement and which 
he can carry about and show with 
fatherly pride. It is not necessary 
that a salesman should do this. It 
is simply used here to point out 
what can take place when a sales- 
man comes to know the firm’s ad- 
vertising and feels he is a part 
of it. 

A few months ago I met an ad- 
vertising manager out on the road. 
He had just finished a month’s trip 
during which he had worked with 
some twenty or more of his com- 
pany’s salesmen. 

“T went out to teach them some- 
thing about our advertising,” he 
explained. “Possibly I did teach 
them something. At any rate, 
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we're better acquainted. I do know 
for sure that they taught me a 
great deal. They taught me, first 
of all, that thus far my letters to 
them and my printed matter to 
them have fallen short of the mark. 
In the past, I didn’t convince them. 
I didn’t see advertising as they 
saw it, and they couldn’t see it as 
I saw it. That is because we were 
looking at it from different sides. 

“To me, the advertisement was 
one of a series, and the entire 
series was designed to bring about 
a general influence upon a great 
mass of people. 

“But the salesman can’t visualize 
a market of twenty million homes. 
He does not think in terms of an- 
nual campaigns. He is trained to 
think of his monthly quota. He 
is trained to regard each dealer as 
the man who can sign an order 
and who must be induced to sign. 
Therefore, each advertisement is 
regarded by him as a trump card 
which will help get that dealer’s 
name on an order blank. 


EACH ADVERTISEMENT A DIRECT AID 


“While an advertising campaign 
must aim at the great mass, it is 
perfectly logical that from an ad- 
vertising department standpoint 
each individual advertisement can 
be made to be a direct aid to the 
salesman in getting orders. It be- 
comes the advertising manager’s 
job to hunt out the arguments 
and talking points in the Feb- 
ruary advertisements, for instance, 
and show the salesmen how, dur- 
ing the month of January, they 
can procure substantial orders 
on the strength of that advertise- 
ment. 

“When the advertising manager 
can show the man on the road how 
the one advertisement in question 
will help him get more orders right 
now, then the advertising will start 
doing its duty up to its possibili- 
ties. 

“But not until the advertising 
manager can smoke out what the 
salesman really thinks of the ad- 
vertising and why, so that any 
wrong viewpoints can be set 
straight, does he get a chance to 
co-ordinate the sales department’s 
efforts with his own.” 











Advertising appears 

to greatest advantage 

in a setting of beauty 
and brilliance. 





Cosmopolitan provides 
such a setting. 


In brilliance of editorial 
content, in beauty of il- 
lustrations, in its very 
price it is a class magazine. 


And no other magazine 
selling for thirty-five cents 
ever gained one-fifth its 
circulation. 





The expanded class mar- 
ket which in ten years 
increased automobile reg- 
istrations from 4 millions 
to over 20 millions is the 
Cosmopolitan market. 


Concentrated in the urban 
areas where over eighty 
per cent of all buying and 
selling is done. 











Making Cosmopolitan the 
greatest advertising value 
in America. 


@sinopolitan 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Plenty of Faith in Advertising 


Banker Suggests There May Even Be a Little Too Much 


PEAKING on “What the Man 

Who O K’s the Budget Thinks 
of Advertising,” S. G. H. Turner, 
president of the Second National 
Bank of Elmira, N. Y., and a di- 
rector of the Shepard Electric 
Crane & Hoist Company, at the 
February meeting of the Technical 
Publicity Association of New 
York, precipitated one of the live- 
liest discussions to mark the long 
career of an association justly 
celebrated for its propensity to 
lively discussions. 

The discussion centered less 
about Mr. Turner’s main thesis, 
which expressed not only his own 
great faith in advertising, but his 
belief that this faith is shared by 
practically all bankers and execu- 
tives of today, than about one or 
two incidental remarks he made. 

Mr. Turner began by saying that 
he doubted if any budget maker 
ever could resist a charming and 
persuasive advertising counsel who 
was determined to oversell his 
client, but that he was going to 
try to confess the fears and hopes 
of the budget maker when he 
found himself face to face with 
an advertising plan. 

He then quoted a number of sta- 
tistical excerpts from recent public 
statements of various prominent 
bankers and engineers regarding 
the great increase in selling ex- 
pense in 1927 as compared with 
1926, and the probability that 1928 
will show a still greater increase 
over 1927. “Where,” he asked, 
“is the limit to advertising’s share 
in this to be found?” 

“The new theory of progress is 
that we must stir up new wants 
as fast as the old ones are satis- 
fied,” Mr. Turner said, “but some 
of us are beginning to feel a little 
doubtful as to its real value. 
Meantime the public unquestion- 
ably, with the demand from all 
quarters for a share in its dollar, 
demands more and more in free 
service and at the same time, lower 


constantly increasing 
costs must be examined closely. 
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Boards of directors which will 
carefully study every detail of pro- 
posed expenditures for plant or 
equipment, will vote without ques- 
tion or hesitation appropriations 
for advertising space alone amount- 
ing to considerably more than the 
annual dividends on their entire 
capitalization. I do not mean to 
imply that the two are really com- 
parable or that the amount of divi- 
dends should be a check on the ad- 
vertising appropriation; but I do 
mean that blind faith in the recom- 
mendations of the advertising ex- 
perts is not enough. Board mem- 
bers should attempt to educate 
themselves to some extent in ad- 
vertising values.” 

This was the first point that sub- 
sequently aroused discussion, Quite 
a number of the audience made it 
clear that they had never encoun- 
tered the phenomenon of a board 
of directors that would accept on 
faith the full amount of a recom- 
mended advertising appropria- 
tion. There was general approval 
of the idea that directors needed 
to educate themselves in adver- 
tising values and that manufac- 
turers generally badly need to learn 
something about their markets ; but 
the thought was expressed by sev- 
eral speakers from the floor that 
in most cases this education would 
result in a more, rather than a less, 
liberal attitude on advertising ap- 
propriations, and particularly in 
more generous appreciation of the 
part played by skill in the use of 
space rather than in mere space 
purchases. 


TOO MANY BUSINESS PAPERS 


Mr. Turner stirred up consider- 
ably more argument when he threw 
out the suggestion that one thing 
the situation called for was a con- 
solidation of many competing’ busi- 
ness papers which are now divid- 
ing a field that could be adequately 
covered by one. Several of the 
business-paper representatives pres- 
ent expressed themselves forcibly 
on this subject, the suggestion be- 
ing offered, among others, that the 
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timidity of manufacturers who dare 
not refuse advertising on the “sup- 
port” theory is chiefly responsible 
for keeping alive some business 
and technical journals that have 
no real value or reason for ex- 
istence. 

Mr. Turner declared that he is 
sure bankers and business men do 
not share the ideas of the present 
outspoken critics of advertising; 
that their basic faith in it is un- 
shaken, and that even the credit 
men of the banks are more and 
more realizing the value of ad- 
vertising’s “intangibles.” 


Mail-Order Net Profits 
for 1927 


Sears, Roebuck & Company, for the 
year ended December 31, 1927, report 
a net income of $25,022,552, after 
charges and Federal taxes, against $21,- 
908,120 in 1926 and $20,975,304 in 
1925. 

Montgomery Ward & Company, for 
the year ended December 31, 1927, 
show a net profit of $13,127,431, after 
Federal taxes and charges, against 
8,806,299 for 1926 and $11,358,498 
or 1925. 


Sporting Goods Account 
for Presbrey 


The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 


of the Walter Bentley Company, Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., manufacturer of 
tennis, squash and badminton racquets. 
For the coming year only trade papers 
will be used 


H. D. Lothers Leaves Lothers 
& Young Studios 


Hayden D. Lothers has retired from 
the Lothers & Young Studios, com- 
mercial photography, San Francisco. 
Ralph Young continues as the head 
of the business with Willis D. Donnan 
as general manager and Miss O. Ken- 
nedy as treasurer. 


Heinrich Roth with the 
Western Agency, Inc. 


Heinrich Roth has teen placed in 
charge of art direction of the Western 
Agency, Inc., Seattle, Wash. He has 
been engaged in free lance work. 


Elected Directors of Douglas 
Shoe Company 


Herbert T. Drake, Frank W. Sears 
and Clarence C. Reed have been elected 
directors of the W. L. Douglas Shoe 
Company, Brockton, Mass. 
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“30” a Telegraphic End 
Mark 


Urica “Datty Press” 
Utica, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Could you give me any information 
in regard to where and a whom the 
term “30” pertaining to last copy 
originated? I have tried to get at the 
origination of the term, but so far 
have been unsuccessful. After forty- 
three years at the business, I have 
been asked the question three times 
within the past eight months. 

Frank T. Owens 


HE figure “30” is the tele. 
graphic way of saying “Good 
night—No more business.” 

Because of the fact that so 
many newspaper dispatches are 
received over the telegraph the 
term was adopted in newspaper 
offices. For example, it signifies 
in some newspaper plants that the 
composing room has finished its 
work and that everything is ready 
for the presses. 

Still another use of “30” is 
made by reporters and re-write 
men. To them it means “Good 
Night” and they put the figure at 
the end of the last piece of copy 
that they write—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


G. C. Smith Joins Lyon 
Agency 

Gerald C. Smith has resigned as vice 
president of the Andrew Cone Adver- 
tising Agency, New York, to join the 
Lyon Advertising Agency, Inc., also of 
that city, as an account executive. He 
was previously with Frank Seaman, 
Inc., and the Dorland Agency, Inc., 
both of New York. 


Book Account to McQuinn 
& Beach 


The Bookhouse for Children, Chicago, 
publisher of “My Bookhouse,” a set 
of books for children, has placed its 
advertising account with McQuinn & 
Beach, Inc., advertising agency of the 
same city. News es and business 
papers will be use 


G. W. Elliott with Honig- 
Cooper Company 

George W. Elliott has been made pro- 
duction manager of the Los Angeles 
office of the Honig-Cooper Company, 
Inc., advertising agency. He was for- 
merly with the Ferry-Hanly Advertis- 
ing Company, Inc., of Kansas City. 
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Los Angeles Times is a home-owned, home- 
edited newspaper circulating almost wholly 
in the home territory. It does not cultivate 
street sales at abnormal hours, does not issue 
overlapping editions, does not foster pre-date 
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More Bars 
for Prison-Made 
Goods 


HERE are now thirteen States 
which have laws regulating the 
marketing of prison-made products. 
The laws are not uniform except 
in one respect—they are all planned 
to prevent or eliminate competition 
between convict merchandise and 
that produced outside of prisons. 
However, inasmuch as one State 
cannot prevent the importation and 
sale of merchandise made in the 
penal institutions of another State, 
these legislative acts have only 
been partially effective. It became 
the problem, therefore, of those 
who see in prison-made merchan- 
dise a distinct menace to certain 
industries, to discover a method of 
closing the borders of the States 
to products of this nature. 

The outcome is a bill (S. 1940) 
recently introduced by Senator 
Hawes of Missouri, which would 
divest “goods, wares and merchan- 
dise manufactured, produced, or 
mined by convicts or prisoners, 
of their interstate character” and 
which would subject such mer- 
chandise to the laws of the 
State into which these products 
are shipped. With such a bill en- 
acted by Congress, the thirteen 
States which are now restricting 
the sale of prison-made merchan- 
dise, together with any other States 
that might adopt similar restric- 
tions, could either close their bor- 
ders to these products or could 
hedge their sale with so many bars 
as to more than overcome any 
price advantages they may enjoy. 

The bill has strong support in- 
cluding the backing of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and groups of manufacturers. It 
is identical with a bill that has 
passed the House this session and 
during two previous sessions. In 
fact, it was prepared originally in 
1909 by the American Federation 
of Labor as one of a ten-bill -pro- 
gram.- The other nine bills have 
all been enacted and it now appears 
that the last one will likewise soon 
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get before President Coolidge for 
his approval. 

There is plenty of opposition to 
the bill and one of the moves of 
those who are against the measure 
has been to call a meeting of the 
wardens of a number of State 
prisons. This meeting was held 
at Washington on February 14. 
Among other things, it is hoped 
that the meeting will bring about 
a “gentleman’s agreement” under 
which each warden would promise 
to sell prison products on their 
merits and at a fair price. Of 
course the object here is to placate 
manufacturers by endeavoring to 
convince them that the marketing 
of prison-made merchandise will 
be on the same competitive basis 
as merchandise made in so-called 
“free” factories. 


Leases San Francisco 


“Bulletin” 


The San Francisco Bulletin has been 
leased by A. Dohrmann and 
Wallace M. Alexander to the San 
Francisco Publishing Company, a new 
organization controlled by John F. 
Schurch, of Hillsboro, Calif. The latter 
company expects ultimately to buy this 
paper. 

orenzen & Thompson, publishers’ 
representativés, have been appointed 
national advertising representatives, ef 
fective February 20. 


France Honors E. V. Salisbury 


Edward V. Salisbury, general man- 
ager of the European branch of the 
Campbell-Ewald Com: —_ in Paris, has 
been decorated by t French Govern- 
ment with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. The cross was conferred in 
~ -y~ of Mr. Salisbury’s service 
in American Ambulance Service. 

This is the second time Mr. Salis- 
bury has been honored by the French 
Government, which previously bestowed 
upon him the Croix de Guerre for vol- 
unteer service in the French Army. 


H. E. McManus with 
Pittsburgh “Sun-Telegraph” 
H. E. McManus has been appointed 

advertising director of the Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph. He was formerly adver- 
tising director of the Baltimore News 
and the Baltimore American. 


“Red Book Magazine” to 
Transfer Frank Cordner 


Frank Cordner, of the Chicago office 
of the Red Book yy will join 
the New York office of that publication 
about April 1. 
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BUSINESS LEADERS SAY IT 
WITH LINEAGE:— 
“1928 is a GOOD YEAR” 


Ee month, pointing out to readers 
of Printers’ Ink that the March 
issue of Good Housekeeping carried 
a heavier volume of advertising than 
any previous year, we said that we be- 
lieved this to be unmistakable evidence 
of a strong faith on the part of busi- 
ness leaders that 1928 would be a good 
business year. 


This belief is now further emphasized 
by the fact that the April issue of 
Good Housekeeping has just closed 
with the largest volume of advertising 
Good Housekeeping has ever carried. 
It not only exceeds the amount of ad- 
vertising in the April issue of last year 
but it is the largest volume of advertis- 
ing that Good Housekeeping has ever 
carried in any month of any year. 


GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING 


More than 1,500,000 Readers at 25c a copy, $3 a year 
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[ ndividual 


the best way to 


measure your 


Boston Market 


UILDING materials — house 

furnishings and equipment 
—these are products that must 
be sold to individual homes. 


The average house compared 
with the average apartment has 
two more mouths to feed—three 
more rooms to furnish. No won- 
der the advertiser measures his 


market by this larger buying 
group. 

This very situation sometimes 
causes the advertiser in large cities 
to pick a paper with a large “out- 
side” circulation. But this “coun- 
try” circulation frequently is mis- 
leading. It may consist of small 
hamlets—or it may be large 
cities. 


The Boston 


CThe Globe 


Publisher’s statement net paid circulation for 6 months 
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How the Boston market with 
its large proportion of homes 
differs from other great cities 


OSTON is unique among 

large cities because of its 
large percentage of individual 
homes. 


Take Municipal Boston—the 
most concentrated part of the 
city. Here only 65% of the popu- 
lation are apartment dwellers 
against an estimated 97% in 
Manhattan. 

And Municipal Boston is less 
than half the true “City” of Bos- 
ton. Within the Clearing House 
Parcel Delivery area, comprising 
22 cities and towns (exclusive of 
Municipal Boston) we find the as- 
tonishing average of 72 homes per 
100 families. 

When we extend the radius to 
30 miles (“‘city”’ and “‘suburban”’ 
circulation) the proportion rises 
still higher—80 homes for every 
100 families. 


Here is where the Globe’s 
circulation is strongest 


Here, then, is a gigantic market of 
2,716,000 people—offering rich pos- 


sibilities for advertisers of furni- 
ture, paints, wall boards, furnaces 
—as well as food and clothing. 


73% of the Sunday Globe’s cir- 
culation is distributed within this 
city and suburban area. There the 
Sunday Globe leads in 91 cities and 
towns—almost three times as many 
as its nearest competitor. And in 
this same area the percentage of 
the Daily Globe’s circulation is 
even higher—81 %. 


The Globe has gained this leader- 
ship because it is primarily a family 
paper. The large amount of space 
and excellent features devoted to 
the house—and to children make 
the Globe a paper that appeals to 
that: group of Boston people who 
live in their own homes. 

The Globe covers a cross section 
of people that represent Boston’s 
best buying power. It appeals to 
all classes—without regard to race, 
creed or political affiliation. 


To put your message before the 
people who make up this great 
home market you must use the 
Boston Globe first. 


Our booklet ‘“‘The Individual Home 
—the best market for any adver- 
tiser’’ contains complete and inter- 


esting information 


about Boston 


homes. Write for it on your busi- 


ness letterhead. 


Globe 


sells Boston. 


ending{Sept. 30, 1927—Daily 293,482—Sunday 329,518 
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OR ninety-six years The Kalamazoo Gazette has been 

growing with this territory, aiding in its development 
and serving the interests of all of its people. This policy 
has made it possible to attain the position of the ONE news- 
paper to completely cover Southwestern Michigan. 


THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE 


is the only newspaper published in the city of Kalamazoo— 
midway between Chicago and Detroit. 











It serves a territory as rich in commercial and industrial 
possibilities as is Kalamazoo itself. Thickly populated, 
covered with a network of good roads and electric lines, 
this entire area offers returns too good to be overlooked in 
any comprehensive advertising campaign. 


Present Population of Kalamazoo. 68,000 
1927 Bank Clearings $305,470,996.00 
1927 Building Permits 2,223,046.00 
Building in last five years 9,834,913.00 


Ee en tt 8 E77 


ending September 30, 1927 


a is the third of a series of advertisements featur- 
4 ings e F aye al cities of the Booth Newspaper Area. 
atch other announcements in next week’s issue. 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 


Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Aun Arbor Daily News 


. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Mr. Schlink Tells How We Can 
Help the Deluded Consumer 


He Renews His Attack on Advertised Goods Which He Believes Should 
Be Sold on a Basis of “Competition on Price at a Definite Quality” 


By F. J. Schlink 


Co-Author, ““Your Money’s Worth” 


HE ultimate consumer, when 
he sallies forth to make a pur- 
chase, whether a new car or a pair 
of shoes, is facing problems of 
appalling difficulty, of which, for- 
tunately for his peace of mind and 
yours, he is in the main only 
vaguely conscious. How can he 
tell which of the 400 brands of 
popular tooth-pastes, liquids and 
powders he should buy, or shoe 
polish, or floor wax? Will the 
right cake of soap give him a 
school-boy complexion? Does 
part wool mean the same to him 
as it does to the blanket trade? 
His Government buys some $300,- 
000,000 worth of supplies and 
equipment, from thumb tacks to 
battleships, but instead of buying 
on the basis of advertisements in 
four colors, and word pictures 
alluringly drawn by high-pressure 
salesmen, Government agents test 
the goods in a cool and dispas- 
sionate manner, with intricate in- 
struments and the contents of many 
reagent bottles to give definiteness 
and objectivity to their judgments. 
For an estimated cost of $2,000,000 
a year these experts on the staff 
of a single bureau in Washington 
save taxpayers something like 
$100,000,000 on Federal purchases. 
The Government and the large 
private buyer, such as the railroads 
and other public utility corpora- 
tions, are able through the tech- 
nique of tests and standards to go 
into the market and get true com- 
petition on the actual properties 
and performance of all sorts of 
goods, divorced from the endless, 
colorful and entertaining assertions 
of advertising and salesmanship 
(which are, like as not, put for- 
ward by people who know little 


Portion of a speech delivered before 
" owe yt of the 


the sales ion division 
National Retail Dry Goods Association at 
New York. 


more about the actual and usable 
properties of a given product than 
does the wayfaring man who buys 
it). The taxpayer-consumer is 
justified in wondering whether this 
scientific approach to the problem 
of useful goods, and of the utility 
aspects of aesthetic goods, might 
not bring coinparable savings if 
applied directly to the needs of 
himself and his family and the 
90 per cent of the population be- 
low the minimum health and de- 
cency income level computed by 
the Department of Labor. 

On the other side of the indus- 
trial scene, he learns something of 
the technique of the advertiser; 
that “repetition is reputation,” that 
the purpose of good advertising is 
“to take goods out of competi- 
tion”; to make us buy the nu- 
merous things we don’t want or 
have little use for, through the 
appeal of soaring words, alluring 
pictures, shiny packages, specious 
demonstrations, and intriguing ar- 
guments. These appeals often in- 
volve glaring irrelevancies, and the 
latest sensations of the pseudo- 
sciences ; in a surprising proportion 
of cases, downright misrepresenta- 
tion, detectable only by scientific 
specialists, is the definite technique 
employed. 


NO HELP FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


The consumer learns that many 
industries, such as cosmetics, pat- 
ent medicines, soap, furs, paint and 
varnish, and insecticides produce 
and sell all too large a proportion 
of products which are at best 
greatly over-priced, non-durable, 
ineficient, or wasteful, and at 
worst may be useless or even harm- 
ful. He finds that while the Gov- 
ernment has furnished him a cer- 
tain very limited degree of protec- 
tion in a few kinds of goods, such 
as foods and drugs, it gives him no 
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guarantee whatever as to value for 
his money in the great bulk of 
goods sold along Main Street. 
While the Government guarantees 
the authenticity of his dollar bill 
and protects him with energy and 
skill from the machinations of 
counterfeiters, it affords him only 
trifling aid against vendors who 
misname and misrepresent his furs, 
or sell him hair restorer contain- 
ing no more potent ingredients than 
alcohol and kerosene, if indeed it 
does not contain the poisons wood 
alcohol or arsenic (as a number 
do); or supply silk stockings and 
dress goods doomed to perish pre- 
maturely, through loading with 
salts of tin or iron. 

He may pay for a mark-up of 
from five to 100 times for simple, 
well-known staple goods repre- 
sented as rare and extraordinary 
products of the art and skill of 
far-off lands, and imbued with a 
hundred mystical and exotic quali- 
ties. Or he may pay for package 
goods at a mark-up ridiculously 
out of proportion to the cost of 


packaging, which usually should be 
cheaper, done by automatic load- 


ing, weighing and sealing machin- 
ery, than by the grocer with his 
scoop and scales. 

Through lack of competition on 
price at a definite quality the wid- 
est range of price and performance 
of substantially similar goods ex- 
ists and continues unrecognized by 
the buyer, in spite of the venerated 
corrective power—duly sanctified 
by tradition and untold thousands 
of political speeches—of the free 
competition of the classical econ- 
omist. Through the inefficiency 
of distribution we deliver to the 
consumer, in small tins or bottles 
at the rate of $3.50 to $12 a gallon, 
second-rate lubricating oils whose 
intrinsic value at wholesale might 
be put, with some generosity, at 
15 to 20 cents a gallon. In order, 
as it were, to guarantee the waste- 
fulness of the process, we permit 
the manufacturer to pack his prod- 
uct in non-refillable cans, so that 
every time one needs three ounces 
of oil one must also purchase a 
new tin from which to squirt it. 
For $1.50, the deluded housewife 
buys a few ounces of a practically 
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ineffective insecticide, compounded 
of simple ingredients worth less 
than a dime. 

There are more signs than one 
on the horizon that certain im- 
portant aspects of the retailer's 
function are due for shrinkage, if 
he continues uncritically to let the 
manufacturer of goods take over 
the problem of determining what 
and at what price, retailers’ cus- 
tomers shall buy or go without. 
When people buy from a chain 
store or a ten-cent store with a 
low price, simplified trade-brand 
stock, they expect little in the way 
of expert knowledge and advice in 
respect to the selection of goods. 
In this case the retailer’s shop is 
a kind of animated slot machine, 
which, indeed, is the ideal and final 
form of retailing of nationally ad- 
vertised and conveniently packaged 
articles, a trend which has been 
favorably commended upon more 
than once by the advertisers them- 
selves. 


SLOT-MACHINE SELLING 


With the increasing number of 5 
and 10 cents stores and chain stores 
and the certain arrival of slot ma- 
chine methods as a factor in 
retail selling of mass production 
goods, there is less and less reason 
why those who must buy with an 
eye on the price tag—and such 
people constitute the great major- 
ity of the clientele of all except 
exclusive shops—should give their 
custom to those stores that charge 
high prices. The public is coming 
to understand that the buying ap- 
proach of many stores shows a 
disturbing kinship to the methods 
of the vendors of cheap jewelry, 
who line Main Street in every 
large town and with whom not dur- 
ability, serviceability or genuine- 
ness but “flash” and salability are 
the invariable aim. 

The transition of the retailer to 
the status where he is increasingly 
only a man who hands out goods 
that have been selected for the 
public by someone else and assured 
of sale by methods which take no 
account of the ideals or standards 
of the local merchant, is beauti- 
fully illustrated by the typical 
chain drug store where a knowl- 
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edge of drugs is the last thing one 
expects to find. If the department 
store looks forward to this kind 
of future, both it and its public 
will lose. The alternative is per- 
sistently to give responsible, re- 
liable advice to customers as to 
what they should buy and why. 
In some cases this may mean also 
what they should not buy and why. 
If such advice is entirely determined 
by the individual stores, there will 
be conflict of policy and lost motion, 
and varying responsibility. If your 
association makes such service one 
of its major functions, the natural 
centralization of methods and data 
will assure a degree of respon- 
sibility, consistency and national 
policy that would otherwise be im- 
possible. 

Standards or specifications, 
which, briefly, are a crystallization 
of the best known economical prac- 
tice, afford a means by which 
progressive merchants will in time 
bring their great resources to bear 
to eliminate wastes of this kind 
and to retain their essential func- 
tion in distribution. There are 
standards of quality, as for canned 
fruit; standards of size, as for 
sewing-machine needles and bolts; 
standards of length, time, etc.; 
standards of rating (the capacity of 
a washing machine, for example) ; 
standards of practice, as for a safe 
and economical method of launder- 
ing; standards of nomenclature 
which give definite meaning to the 
terms used in a science or art. 

Specifications and tests evaluate 
the quality of products for ulti- 
mate consumption, and guarantee 
that the purchaser gets what he 
wants—no more, no less. The 
very definiteness of the require- 
ments which a specification im- 
plies, eliminates the expense of 
unwanted or useless characteristics, 
and makes for real competition. 
The specification approach to buy- 
ing tends to put things on a basis 
of science, of verifiable facts, 
rather than a pervasive mysticism 
or competitive pulling and hauling. 

A few trade associations and 
many of our great corporate enter- 
prises do their buying or selling 
on a solid, scientific basis now, 
yet, practically speaking, the con- 
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sumer has no laboratories which 
work frankly in his behalf and 
which will give him facts in terms 
of goods obtainable in his neigh- 
borhood store. As the market 
now stands the great department 
stores and mail-order merchants 
could easily be his most effective 
mediums for trying, testing, search- 
ing, selecting, studying and evolvy- 
ing goods, and educating con- 
sumers in their value and use, 
through honest, informing and 
responsible advertising. 

As Lew Hahn has pointed out, 
one-thirtieth of 1 per cent of the 
gross business of the department 
store trade would release one mil- 
lion dollars a year for investiga- 
tions of this kind. One-thirtieth 
of 1 per cent is not a very large 
sum to pay for introducing a 
technique which would wipe out a 
large part of the buying problems 
of the stores’ customers, save them 
countless hours of shopping, re- 
turns, and adjustments, clear away 
an almost endless variety and 
number of wastes in store manage- 
ment, build the store into a power- 
ful and expert purchasing agent 
for its clientele, reward and 
strengthen the manufacturer of 
sound and solid merchandise, and 
through reducing the costs of dis- 
tribution open up a myriad of 
channels to new markets and to 
lower income levels of the popu- 
lation. 

The fundamental laboratory fac- 
ilities and technical knowledge are 
available in colleges, Government 
departments and elsewhere if ex- 
panded in the direction of con- 
sumers’ needs and supplemented 
by analytical experts employed by 
trade associations, to furnish much 
of the data required for intelligent 
and efficient buying of all sorts of 
utility goods from safety matches 
to vacuum cleaners. Advertising, 
if it would concern itself with 
essentials and verifiable claims per- 
mitting true price and quality com- 
parisons of competing goods, could 
be modified so as to furnish an 
important, if not indispensable, aid 
in this direction. 

The industrial machine is too 
complex for the consumer ever 
again to manufacture his own re- 
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The world may eat to live, but in New Orleans 
we still live, more or less, to appreciate good eat- 
ing. It’s not “When do we eat?” here, but “What 
shall we enjoy next?” 


Consequently, New Orleans grocery bills are 
more than sizable—ask the distributor who sells 
‘em. That’s why New Orleans is a most inviting 
market for the advertiser of food products. Or- 
leanians not only CAN buy but they are unusually 
interested in buying quality food products. 


And the size of this market is increasing: In 1927 the 
largest group of building permits issued was for homes, 
the second largest for restaurants and hotels. 


Advertisers of food products here have found The 
Times-Picayune the most profitable medium. Its ater 
circulation, especially its dominant home-delivered circula- 
tion, gives it a decided advantage in the matter of pulling 
sales, and four generations of New Orleans housekeepers 
have relied on its cookery and household pages for sugges- 
tions and information. 


Food Advertising, New Orleans Newspapers, 1927 


The Times-Picayune . . . 1,095,741 lines 
Second Newspaper .... 664,079 lines 
Third Newspaper .... 365,528 lines 
Fourth Newspaper .... 226,156 lines 


The Cimes-Picayume 
In Ne 


Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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quirements on any significant scale, 
or even personally to test the goods 
which he buys, except as to hefting 
a grapefruit or poking a thumb 
into the end of a cantaloupe. In 
time, he will and must depend upon 
the resources of technical experts 
of the Federal departments, the 
national standardizing bodies, and 
the progressive leaders of private 
industry, to put his purchases upon 
an economical and efficient basis, 
‘where facts have a chance to pre- 
vail and magic flies out the win- 
dow. 


More Economy and Efficiency 
in Advertising Are Needed 


First NationaL Bank 
in St. Louis 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Mr. Collins’ article on ““What Do You 
Spend on Business Vanities?” {January 
19 issue] is a very interesting article 
and if. Printers’ Ink was @ less high- 
grade publication than it is I would be 
surprised that you would publish it. 

I think one of the greatest economical 
wastes today is im the field of indis- 
criminate and careless advertising, due 
in part to causes which Mr. Collins dis- 
cussed and in part a result, and perhaps 
an inevitable one, of the highly competi 
tive conditions prevailing in business. 
The more rapidly the advertising fratern- 
ity as such counsels with business men 
and helps them to do efficient and eco- 
nomical advertising the better it will be 
for the a business as such. 
There are many millions of dollars which 
ought to be spent in advertising which 
are now spent for different commodities 
and different purposes, just as now there 
are many millions of dollars spent in 
advertising that ought not to be spent 
at all. : 

A second point of interest to me is 
this: Notwithstanding that we are now 
in the era of national and international 
markets, there is still a local market 
which ought to be cultivated by local 
business interests and in this market 
there ought to be a great deal more of 
advertising than there now is. If these 
local or regional business men would, 
through advertising and otherwise, render 
a better service to their actual and poten- 
tial customers they would not invite 
competition from outside sources, whether 
this happens to be the mail-order 
house or a nationally advertised product. 

I know quite well that it has become 
the fashion to argue that the day of the 
small business man is over; that every- 
thing is going to be consolidated in big 
business units, but I do not believe it, 
and I think it would be a very unfor- 
tunate thing for the country as a whole 
economically, socially, and politically if 
we have too much of a concentration of 
business in too few units. I am not un- 
mindful of the advantages which come 
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have yet proceeded, 
g dinned into us » 

f is something merito- 
riously inherent in business as such that 
we are likely to forget that, both from 
the standpoint of business efficiency as 
well as the wider social values, that 
there is much to be said for individual 
ownership and management of 4 
business. 

Not a few of our big industrial on 
ganizations are fearfully wasteful, ex _ 
travagant, and inefficient and it is only 
their volume of business that makes 
possible this waste. Perhaps another 
factor contributing to making this con- 
dition possible is the too prevalent 
ignorance and inefficiency of the small 
business men. 

I am very much impressed with .Mr, 
Collins’ point that one of the difficulties 
of big business is to find big enough men 
for the various fet = y positions in 
it. It is the old problem of having many 
men who would make good captains and, 
majors in the army but relatively few 
who could be generals, and I am not s¢ 
sure that there are a number of cap 
tains and majors in the industrial army 
today who are occupying the positions of 


general. 
W. F. Gepwarr, 
Vice-president, 


A. K. Isreeli, Vice-President, 
Inter-Racial Press 


Arnold K. Isreeli has returned to the 
Inter-Racial Press of America, Inc. 
New York, as executive vice-president, 
after an absence of one year. During 
that time he was advertising manager 
of the General Motors Corporation in 
Argentina, S. A. 

Maurice J. Coughlan has joined the 
advertising staff of the Inter-Racial 
Press. He was recently with the New 
York Evening Journal, and formerly 
with Harper’s Bazar, also of that city. 


F. L. Parrill with M. C. 
Mogensen & Company 


Frank L. Parrill has joined the staff 
of M. C. Mog & Company, Inc., 
publishers’ representative at San Fran- 
cisco. He was at one time sales pro- 
motion manager of the Prest-O-Lite 
Company, Inc., Indianapolis. For the 
last three years he has been ged 
in advertising work on the Pacific Coast. 





Jarvis Wren Joins 
Rochester Agency 


Jarvis Wren, formerly with the Ron- 
alds Advertising Agency. Montreal, has 


joined the staff of Goodwin, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., advertising agency. 
He was at one time with Henry Birks 
& Sons, Ltd., also of Montreal. : 











7 billion dollars— 


the price of “not knowing” 
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That’s what it’s costing American 
business every year to remain in 


the dark on the subject of markets. 


(turn to next page) 
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The answer is: 
Know your markets better 


Every year 10 per cent of America’s gigantic 
domestic commerce is being thrown away 
... Wasted! 


Every year over $7,000,000,000—the equiv- 
alent of the nation’s entire export trade and 
50 per cent more—slips through the hands 
of American business men. . . wasted! 

And why? Simply because few manufac- 
turers realize that their conception of Amer- 
ica as one huge market is erroneous. 

A thorough analysis reveals that America 
is made up of a series of individual markets 
—some good; some poor; some productive; 
some hopeless, regardless of the time and 
money spent on them. 


Overlooking the good markets, overworking 
the poor ones, careless plotting of sales terri- 
tories . .. these and similar wasteful practices 
are proving tremendously costly. 


The facts and figures } The solution is simple: KNOW 


herein are from a state- ? r + , — - 
ment by Dr. Julius i YOUR MARKETS BETTER eee 
Klein, director of the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign then concentrate on the areas that 
and Domestic Com- 


merce. will best reward your selling efforts. 











HERE IT IS ~~ WHAT IT IS HOW TO REACH IT 





How to find 
markets that pay 


Look at Rural America, where 50,000,000 farm folks 
are buying every day—and have the money to buy. 

Here is a rich field, where intelligent selling 
effort is profitably rewarded—“the next great mar- 
ket,” many call it. 

Yet, in Rural America, as in Urban America, 
there is no one, vast, single market. America’s 3,066 
agricultural counties differ in their needs and, more 
important, in their purchasing powers. Strictly 
speaking, they constitute a series of individual mar- 
kets, and on your selection depends your success. 


The relative values of these Rural Amer- 

ican markets are set forth in the 

New Marketing Guide to “The 

Other Half of America’s 

Market.” Many who have 

used it say it has been of 

incalculable help in find- 

ing the markets that pay. 


The Marketing Guide presents practical 

and dependable information to sales and 

advertising executives. It was compiled for 

the Standard Farm Paper Unit by disinter- 

ested, unbiased authorities. Copies are being 

distributed by appointment to advertisers 
and advertising agencies. 


(turn to next page) 








RURAL AMERICA READS ~ THEN BUYS 








How to reach 
markets that pay 


Once you’ve found the good markets, then comes 
the task of reaching them. . . without wasteful 
expenditures. 


Market for market, you'll find the Standard 
Farm Paper Unit influencing the able-to-buy folks. 


Ninety per cent of its more than 2,225,000 
circulation is concentrated in 30 states where 
the bulk of Rural America’s purchasing power 
is located. 


For maximum results at minimum 
cost, the Unit has no equal in Rural 
America—one, great, unified cover- 
age. Ask us for the complete story. 


She STAN DARD tie UNIT 
One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 


San Francisco, Kohl Building 





Your sales problem is national —but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 

Missouri Ruralist The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The Wisconsin Agriculturist Wallace's Farmer The Farmer, St. Paul 

The Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman 
Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 




















New Canners’ Campaign Built 
Around Newspaper 
Advertising 


Latest Co-Operative Advertising Effort for Canned Foods Built 
Around Idea of Quality 


HE most ambitious effort to 

promote, through advertising, 
the sale and consumption of canned 
foods of all descriptions, since the 
abandonment. of the co-operative 
advertising campaign of the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association in 1922, 
is now under way. The first public 
advertising connected with it is 
scheduled to appear February 28. 

The. plan, which is. officially 
sponsored or approved by the Na- 
tional Canners’. Association, the 
National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Wholesale Gro- 
cers’ Association, the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 


the National Retail Grocers’ As- 
sociation, the National Chain Store 


Grocers’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Can- 
ning Machinery and Supplies As- 
sociation, calls for a six-week 
intensive advertising and sales pro- 
motional drive. 

The program is a substitute for, 
or perhaps better a development 
from, “Canned Foods Week” 
which, since 1922, had been the only 
co-operative effort in’ the canning 
industry of a sales character. Its 
objectives are reported to be: 

1. Immediately to accelerate and 
increase in volume the movement 
into consumption of stocks of 
canned foods, and especially those 
of first quelity rather than the in- 
ferior grades, during the period 
before the season for the heavy 
marketing and consumption of raw 
foods. 

2. To impress upon the public 
mind, as far as it can be done in a 
relatively limited time, the idea of 
quality in canned foods; their im- 
portance and value to the con- 
sumer, and their: superiority to 
price considerations. 

3. To present a convincing dem- 
onstration to the canning industry 


as a whole of the possibilities that 
exist in co-operative sales promo- 
tion on a large scale, with the hope 
and expectation that the success of 
this six-week campaign will be so 
striking that it will pave the way 
fer the return of the industry to 
the ranks of the permanent adver- 
tisers, , 

4. To educate the canning in- 
dustry itself, no less than the pub- 
lic, to the value of high standards 
of quality in canned foods. 

The chief elements in the pro- 
gram are an extensive newspaper 
advertising schedule, featuring the 
“quality” idea, and an intensive 
effort extending down through the 
trade, from manufacturers’ sales- 
men, canners’ salesmen, whole- 
salers’ salesmen, chain-store. man- 
agers and individual retailers, to 
secure the use the country over, 
of special display material in all 
stores dealing in canned foods of 
any description, and to line up the 
retailers not only to. feature these 
displays in co-operation with the 
newspaper advertising, but to 
feature and actively to push canned 
foods of high quality. 

Plans are on foot for promoting 
all manner of special offerings, but 
the point. is being stressed that 
quality and not price is to be em- 
phasized in all of these. It is 
anticipated that most of the large 
canners, in their individual adver- 
tising during this period, will line 
up with the co-operative program 
and will, give it their public bless- 
ing; and efforts are being made to 
secure pledges from the chain 
stores and other large retailers 
also to join harmoniously in the 
chorus. 

A campaign organization cover- 
ing the entire country has been 
created for the occasion, with local 
chairmen in most of the important 
cities, who are expected to hold 
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group meetings and rallies among 
the entire trade for the purpose of 
securing the active support of 
everybody concerned and arranging 
for the distribution of the campaign 
material. The newspaper adver- 
tising as at present planned will 
appear in fifty-three cities, and the 
central committee is prepared to 
supply cuts and mats for the use 
of local committees who wish to 
publish further advertising at 
their own expense. 

There are many interesting fea- 
tures connected with the plan, not 
the least interesting being those 
which indicate the manner in which 
its sponsors are attempting to ap- 
ply the lessons learned from the 
first co-operative advertising plan 
of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion, which is now generally con- 
ceded to have been abortive. 

Practically from the time of its 
original formation in 1907, the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association  in- 
cluded a relatively small but active 
group who believed and preached 
the idea that one of the most im- 
portant functions of the associa- 
tion should be co-operative sales 
promotional work, chiefly advertis- 
ing. Quite early in its history, a 
committee was appointed to study 
and make recommendations on this 
subject, but it was not until 1919, 
after a great deal of argument and 
several false starts, that the co- 
operative advertising actually got 
under way. 

That original program called for 
the expenditure of approximately 
$500,000 a year for a period of 
four years. Its avowed purpose 
was the building up of the prestige 
of canned foods as a healthful, 
appetizing, year-round element in 
the diet. 

At the same time, many of the 
most influential factors in the in- 
dustry remained skeptical as to 
the value of the plan, chiefly be- 
cause of the complete lack of any 
standards of quality in canned 
foods. This group succeeded in 
incorporating in the plan a com- 
pletely equipped laboratory, estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C., for 
research into the subject and the 
evolution of acceptable standards 
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for all the important lines of 
canned foods. A label, to be in 
effect the guarantee of the asso- 
ciation as to the quality of the con- 
tents of the can bearing it, was 
included in the co-operative plan. 

Unfortunately, no workable plan 
was found for enforcing the 
standard and for forbidding the 
use of the label on goods of less 
than standard quality; and it is the 
expressed opinion of many of the 
best-informed men who played a 
prominent part in the entire enter- 
prise, that this was the principal 
rock upon which that first co- 
operative campaign foundered. The 
depression of 1921 put the finishing 
touches upon it; many of the con- 
tributing canners who had hung 
on until then were compelled to 
retract their pledges, and the as- 
sociation abandoned the campaign. 

The group within the industry 
which believed in co-operative ad- 
vertising and sales effort, however. 
had by no means lost faith; and 
the next attempt took the form of 
“Canned Foods Week,” which had 
a four-year history, the week being 
listed each fall and being made the 
occasion for a certain amount of 
national advertising coupled with 
various strivings for publicity in 
‘conventional and unconventional 
ways; special offerings by the 
trade, special window displays and 


so on. 

During 1927, the active pro- 
tagonists of co-operation came to 
the conclusion that, first, it would 
be better to move “Canned Foods 
Week” over from the fall, when 
raw foods were still in season, to 
the spring, or late winter, when it 
might help to clear the shelves be- 
fore the big raw-food season be- 
gan; and that second, the time had 
come when it might be practicable 
to try something more ambitious 
than a one-week drive. The pres- 
ent campaign is the result. 

One of its remarkable features, 
which is a carry-over from the 
earlier campaign, is the fact that 
the canners themselves are not the 
heaviest contributors to the cam- 
paign fund. In fact, it is freely 
admitted that only a very small 
percentage, numerically, of the can- 
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It does business in a territory several hundred miles in radius. selling a large 
volume of hangings during the year. 


[ his furniture store stresses draperies as adding to home comfort and sightliness. ] 
E are somewhat proud of the fact that 
when anyone in the industry or trade 
has a damphool question to ask about any- 
thing from A to Izzard, they come to Furniture 
Record and ask it. Manufacturers and Asso- 
ciations when stumped about this and that 
‘phone or write this business paper. 9§Some- 
times they stick us, but not often. That's 
why Furniture Record is the leading magazine 
of the furniture trade, it can deliver the goods 
in both an editorial and an advertising way. 
§1f you have a sticker, try us out. This is a 
challenge. 


furniture Recory » FURNITU RE RECORD 


Broadcasts ever 
Friday ata:30p.m. ~ “ Surnishin Merchants 


over WGL NewYork GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


City, 294 meters. 
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‘For More Than 97 ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade 
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ners of the United States are con- 
tributing anything at all in money 
to the campaign fund. 

The big end of the load is being 
carried, and in fact always has 
been carried, by the manufacturers 
of canning equipment, machinery 
and supplies, whose interest, of 
course, in the increased use of can- 
ned foods is obvious and direct. 
In addition to this group, substan- 
tial contributions have béen re- 
ceived from a relatively very small 
number of very large canning 
companies; a dribble of. smaller 
and smaller contributions from 
other ‘companies, scalirig down as 
low, it is reported, as individial 
gifts of $25; and beyond these, a 
long list of canning concerns have 
contributed so far nothing at all. 

There has been a _ significant 
change in some of the impelling 
reasons back of the effort, since 
the first ambitious campaign got 
under way. At that time, the chief 
motive was to overcome a wide- 
spread prejudice which the indus- 
try believed to exist, and unfairly 
to exist, in the minds of housewives 
against canned foods. 

Since then several other factors 
have rather displaced the prejudice- 
dispelling idea in the minds of the 
backers of the co-operative cam- 
paign. One element seems to be 
the active promotional work that 
is being carried on by the Glass 
Container Association. 

Most of the large canning com- 
panies employ both tin and glass 
and market both types of goods on 
a large scale, and therefore cordi- 
ally approve the work that the 
Glass Container Association is do- 
ing. But it has been helpful in 
stirring up the smaller canners, 
and also the manufacturers of can- 
ning machinery and_ supplies, 
both in an educational way, by the 
possibilities it illustrates, and by 
direct incitation, appears to have 
made some useful converts to the 
canned foods cause. 

Another changing influence in 
the last few years has been the 
decline of the practice of dealing 
in futures. 

This extension of “hand-to- 
mouth” buying has been highly 
beneficial and has in the opinion of 


« Crowe & Company, 
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most of the trade reduced distri- 
bution costs materially. But it has 
made the row of the small canner 
much harder, and has disposed him 
to listen moréy favorably : to. ideas 
for. promoting a better cat for 
his product. .‘-** * 
Finally,-and in the opiaiidn of 
some of the duthorities most im- 
portant of-all; has -beenthe steady 
lengthening of the raw-foods sea- 
son, pafticularly where ‘fruits and 
vegetables, are concerned. This was 


. iall ‘noticeable in. the “fall of 
1927," wh 


en the continuafce. of 
growing weather.much fater.in the 
year than: had been the case for at 
least ten years kept.back the can- 
ned foods. The tendency, how- 
ever, has gone beyond weather 
influences, being due in great 
measure to the extension and im- 
provement of refrigeration and 
transportation. 

All of these together are helping 
to intensify the interest of the 
trade in the present campaign, and 
its active protagonists make no 
secret of their hope and intention 
of pushing on from this six-week 
campaign, possibly by way of an- 
other intensive drive in the fall, 
to the goal of permanent co-opera- 
tive advertising for the canned 
foods industry. 

One possibility that is being dis- 
cussed is the ultimate separation 
of the program, which some of 
those engaged in it consider too 
inclusive, into a number of more 
definite and individual efforts; can- 
ned fish, for example, standing by 
itself, canned fruit by itself and 
canned vegetables by themselves. 
Such special programs are being 
advocated, it is reported, by some 
of the big companies, even going 
so far as to organize a special co- 
operative advertising scheme for 
canned peas, etc. 


E. R. Crowe, Director, Pub- 


lishers’ Fiscal Corporation 


E. R. Crowe, president of E. R. 
— New York, 
magazine —— as been elected 
a director of Publishers” Fiscal 
Corporation, of += city, publishers of 
the Clayton azines, which consti- 
tute seven of ¢ magazines of the 
Men’s List of the Newsstand Group 
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re 1 | A Self-contained Market 

_ and 

» no HE Washington (D. C.) Market, which. includes 

ntion not only the District of Columbia, but the adjoin- 

week ing prosperous and populous counties of Maryland 

F an- and Virginia, shares its business with no other trading 
fall, center. It’s a self-contained and self-supplied market, 

pera- with Washington as the point of distribution. 


nned Surely an area of nearly 50 miles radius, with a 


buying and consuming population of close to a million 


| dis- people, offers a field for successful development to any 





ra worth-while product—commodity and luxury. 

too An advantageous point is that you can COM- 
more PLETELY and EFFECTUALLY cover this entire 
can- market with ONE newspaper. The Star—Evening and 
g by Sunday—goes straight into the homes by direct carrier 
_ service. 

‘ves. 

eing If there’s any special data n- 

some ing this market which will be of 

ong service to you our Statistical De- 


| co- partment will be glad to furnish it. 


! Ghe Zvening Star. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
DAN -A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Jo ADVERTISERS 


who have ordered Space 
in Collier’s 


NOW 
1,600,000 


with more than 650,000 on the newsstands 


Since June 1925, Collier’s circulation has steadily in- 
cr —showing a growth to date of 568,359. Note 
that each six months’ period has registered an emphatic 
gain—there are no fluctuations in the circulation curve 
— and the chart tells a story of consistent progress re- 
sulting from a brilliant but sound editorial program. 


Collier’s Growth 


ooo 


1,500,000 


June Jan. June Jan. June 


1925 1926 1926 1927 1927 Today 
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Gorse, today, puts an extra 
quarter million or an extra half million 
families into the market of those adver- 
tisers who last year looked ahead and 
ordered space for 1928. 


In other words, it gives them 1,600,000 
homes—whereas they contracted to buy 
only 1,100,000—or 1,350,000—depend- 
ing on the date space was reserved. 


Collier's newsstand sales have grown so 
fast that they have outrun all office fore- 
casts and our own organization repeat- 
edly overnight has been forced to re- 
vise figures, plans, mechanical and traffic 
arrangements. 


Three times in the past twelve months 
our promises to advertisers have been 
made good far in advance of expecta- 
tions — and the end is not yet in sight. 


Today we are delivering 1,600,000 with 
more than 650,000 on the newsstands. 


And the most gratifying feature to those 
advertisers who in 1928 will reap their 
share of the profits incident to Collier's 
progress—is the fact that this growth, al- 
though dramatic, has been steady and con- 
sistent—as shown by the chart opposite. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK 
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Here Your $1 
Buys Most 


With the lowest line rate in the 
outdoor field—a bigger and 
better magazine than ever —new 
special departments edited by 
leading authorities in their. re- 
spective fields—special positions 
without extra charge—the pres- 
tige of 55 years intensive reader 
interest—and the big bonus 
circulation which has been the 
sensation of the outdoor field, 
your advertising dollar buys 
most in 


FOREST AND STREAM 


221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





The Only A. B. C. Magazine in the Outdoor Field 
Reporting No Subscriptions in Arrears 















































How to Pay Jobbers’ Men on Drop 
Shipments 


Lower Than Usual, if Anything, Is Wholesalers’ 


View—Why 


Manufacturers Dislike Shipping Direct 


Tue Wasusurn Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are interested in locating some 
information on the question of the job- 
ber giving his salesman a larger com- 
mission on shipments made direct to 
his customer, from the factory. 

Would’ it be possible for you to ad- 
vise us if any articles dealing with this 

ubject haye appeared in past issues of 
Prinvites’ Inx,,;‘ahd if so, refer us to 
the dates when these: appeared? 

THe WasHsurn Company, 
Tue Wire Goops Company Drviston, 
R ESS, 
Sales Department. 


ly there is any difference at all in 
the commissions allowed job- 
bers’ salesmen on. drop shipments 
and those made in the regular way, 
it should be-it® the direction of re- 
ducing the former. Some jobbers 
are willing to allow their salesmen 
a premium on sales of merchandise 
which can be shipped direct from 
the factory. The reason for this 
is easy to see, The jobber is spared 
the necessity of buying the mer- 
chandise,- paying for it, unpacking 
and storing’ it in his * warehouses 
and then repacking and reshipping 
it to his customers. This: kind of 


jobbing, if it can be called by that 


name, is economical, convenient 
and~-edtrespondingly — profitable. 
Looking at it from this standpoint 
alone, some jobbers welcome such 
business and, to obtain it, are will- 
ing to: divide the additional net 
with the salesmen. 

But there is another and more 
important side to the argument. 
lhe really wise wholesaler does 
not encourage drop shipments to 
any gréat' extent becausé they tend 
to educate ‘his customers. to buy 
direct. from. the manufacturer,, If 
a dealer’ needs: enough of «a com- 
modity ‘to ‘buy it in its original 
packages’ or in quantities why 
should he utilize the jobber at all? 
Why should ‘he. not buy it direct 
from the factory and ‘thus. get it 
perhaps at-a smaller price. than 
the jobber’ wants to charge? Re- 

tailers very quickly seé the light 


and the jobber loses 
business. 

The jobber these days who’ is 
at all acquainted with merchandis- 
ing tendencies knows full well that 
if he is going to have any’ méasure 
of success aS ‘a jobber he must 
really be one—meaning that lie 
must have merchandise in stock 
which he can send promptly to re- 
tailers in any quantity they desire. 
He must have a sufficient range ‘of 
stock so that a‘ dealer may be able 
to order a little of this‘or that). so 
as ‘to make up an économical ship- 
ment. The privilege of getting 
many items in one order and one 
shipment—the merchandise com- 
prising thé offerings of several or 
numerous manufacturers—is some- 
thing worth having’ and conse- 
quently worth paying for. » Hence 
the jobber and the jobber’s com- 
mission afe recognized as com- 
prising a legitimate, useful and 
almost. essential part of the 
merchandising scherne—at least in- 
sofar as it’ relates to the small re- 
tailer. Therefore, when a jobber 
gives a premium on drfop ship- 
ments he is. causing his 'salesrhen 
really to work against him and to 
show the larger ‘retailers that he 
is not useful to them. If a sales- 
man gets an extra commission on 
a drop shipment he, being human, 
is going to sell every possible bit 
of merchandise that way. The 
inevitable outcome will be that 
some of. his trade will be over- 
stocked in certain. lines, thus re- 
ducing their prosperity: and‘ buying 
power and indirectly working 
against the. jobber’s interests. 

If we were running ‘a jobbing 
business we should penalize drop 
shipments to the extent of making 
a salesman’s commission on them 
merely nominal.’ Our men. would 
have no incentive to solicit this 
class .ofbusiness.. The. little. that 
did come in. the natural course sof 
events’ would be taken cate of¢but 
it would make not a great deal of 


inevitably 
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difference in the salesman’s in- 
come. This, we believe, is good 
wholesaling practice and there are 
any number of first-class organ- 
izations that fully agree with us. 

Many manufacturers naturally 
oppose the drop shipment plan or 
at least do not go out of their way 
to encourage it. Some add 5 or 
10 per cent to the jobber’s cost 
price on all merchandise shipped 
in this way. Such a charge, to 
our mind, is entirely equitable and 
just. If the manufacturer em- 
ploys the jobbing system in the dis- 
tribution of his merchandise, he 
does so because he wants to be 
spared the detail and expense of 
sending small shipments to in- 
dividual dealers. If he encourages 
drop shipments he himself is act- 
ing as a jobber to a considerable 
extent and thereby getting into the 
very thing he wanted to avoid. 
Why should a manufacturer allow 
a jobber a 15 or 20 per cent dis- 
count as a commission for per- 
forming a certain service and then 
do the work himself? 

Manufacturers are doing exactly 
the right thing when they cut 
down the jobber’s commission on 
goods they ship direct to the job- 
ber’s customers. If they were 
lenient in this respect, a certain 
class of jobbers would give their 
salesmen an extra commission for 
selling drop shipments and a long 
line of uneconomic evils would 
come about. The penalty acts as an 
automatic brake—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Arthur R. Mogge Starts 
Advertising Business 


Arthur R. Mogge has resigned as 
manager of the merchandising division 
of the Automotive Equipment Associa- 
tion Greater Market Development to 
start an advertising business at Chicago 
under the name of Arthur R. Mogge, 
Inc. He was with The Gibson Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, before he joined 
the Automotive Equipment Association 
five years ago. 


Finnish Newspaper Appoints 
Joshua B. Powers 


a powspeper published 
at Helsingfors, Finland, has appointed 
Joshua B. Powers, New York, as its 
advertising representative for the United 
States and England. 


Uusi Suomi, 
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Appointed by Bankers National 
Life Insurance 


. L. Bergstresser has been appointed 
sales promotion and publicity Manager 
of the Bankers National Life Insurance 
Company, Jersey City, N. J. He is a 
former managing e itor of Insurance 
World, a position which he held for 
fifteen years. Lately he has been with 
oe — Price Jones Corporation, New 

ork, 


New Officers of The Holmes 
Press 


Newly elected officers of The Holmes 
Press, Philadelphia, are as _ follows: 
President, Harrie A. Bell; vice-presi 
dent, John E. Gapp and secretary- 
treasurer, Harry W. Hess. re Linton 
Engle has left The Holmes Press and 
has sold his interest to the remaining 
members of the firm. 


J. H. Duncan, Vice-President, 
H. C. Cook Company 


John H. Duncan, who has been is 
charge of sales since 1923 of The H. 
Cook Company, Ansonia, Conn., manu- 
facturer of Gem nail clippers, sheet 
metal specialties, etc., has been made 
vice-president of the company. 

Frank H. Bradbury is now secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 


Joins Hoe Corporation 
Isabella Hastie Smith, formerly with 


Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, is now in charge of 
sales in the Philadelphia territory of 
the “Merryway” Electric Laundress 
made by the Hoe Corporation, Pough 
keepsie, 


Favorite Stove & Range 
Advances W. C. Katker 


W. C. Katker, furnace sales manager 
for the last three years of The Favorite 
Stove & Range Company, Piqua, Ohio, 
has been advanced to the position of 
vice-president and assistant general 
manager. 


Death of Bernhard Blitzer 


Bernhard Blitzer, president of the 
Lightolier Company, New York, lamps 
and lighting fixtures, died recently at 
that city. He was sixty-two years old. 
He had also been a director of the 
Gramacy Finance Company and of the 
New Jersey Discount Company. 


The Simplex Electric Heating Com- 
any, Cambridge, Mass., has sold its 
lamp socket appliance business to the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
Inc., Boston. This does not affect the 
electric ranges also manufactured by 


the Simplex company. 
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Mares Issue closed willy 
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Seven full Pages more 


Than any previous issue. 
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of /43 Advertisers | 
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MEN, MACHINES 
AND MAGAZINES 


There’s a road leading 
straight from the doors of the 
factory which makes products 
for men. It runs directly across 
the ALL-FICTION FIELD. 


The magazines that comprise 
the All-Fiction Field are 
feeders for the machines that 

supply the needs of men. All 
the way from tooth-pastes to 
touring cars! 


$2,900 a page 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 





\ 
. 
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Survey Made of 
Advertisers’ Medium 
Selections 


RELIMINARY results of a sur- 

vey to ascertain trends in the 
use Of various advertising me- 
diums have been announced by the 
Association of National Adver- 
tisers. These results are based on 
replies to a report blank sent to 
the membership of the association. 
The analysis which follows is 
based on responses from 160 mem- 
bers who advertise more than 300 
products in thirty-five main classi- 
fications. 

“The results so far are extremely 
interesting,” reports the associa- 
tion. “If the present percentages 
are not changed by the blanks still 
outstanding, the relative percen- 
tages of our members who use the 
mediums tested will be as follows: 





Vedium 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Farm Papers 
Radio 
Trade-Papers 
Outdoor 
Direct-Mail 
Window Display 


TABLE A 


1928 
Number Per Cent 
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and seventh places, while radio 
runs eighth.” 

The second table shows the num- 
ber of responders, out of the 160 
members reporting, who use the 
various tested mediums dominantly, 
extensively, and in a limited way 
in 1928 as compared with 1927. 

With reference to the second 
compilation, which is shown in 
Table B, the report states: 

“In use of the eight classes of 
mediums listed, the 1928 trend is 
slightly upward where it does not 
remain at about the same level as 
last year. Magazines show a very 
light shrinkage in number of users. 
Newspapers (when used in con- 
junction with the other mediums) 
also a slight shrinkage. Farm 
papers, a shrinkage. Trade papers 
show a fair increase. Outdoor re- 
mains the same. Direct-mail and 
window display, a slight increase. 

“Radio is the notable exception. 
The number of those using this 


27 
Per Cent 
79.3 


19 
Number 


wn 
wn 
an 
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“This table and the one follow- 
ing,” reads the report, “give a 
wrong picture of newspapers, since, 
with a few exceptions, only those 
using both newspapers and maga- 
zines are included. Under these 
conditions trade papers, magazines 
and direct-mail percentages lead the 


medium in a limited way shows a 
surprising falling off. Doubtless 
this means that spasmodic or ex- 
perimental users do not obtain re- 
sults from radio advertising and 
that this medium must be used ex- 
tensively, if not dominantly, in 
order to gain a satisfactory result.” 





TABLE B 


Medium Total Number Using 


1928 1927 
Magazines 
Newspapers 
Farm 
adio 


Trade Papers... 
Outdoor 

Direct-Mail ° 
Window Display. 88 


Dominantly 
1928 1927 


Extensively 
1928 1927 


Limited Way 
1928 1927 





field in our members’ opinions, 
with newspapers and window dis- 
play percentages running fourth 
and fifth. Outdoor and farm 
papers run about the same in sixth 


G. B. Sadler Joins “Time” 


Goorpe B. Sadler has joined Time, 
New York, as a special representative. 
He was formerly with Archer A. King, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, also of 
that city. 





Now Will Direct-Mail Advertisers 
Behave! 


Senator Copeland Is Peeved about the Use of “Personal” 


on Advertising 


Mail and He Wants Congress to Pass a Bill to Stop the Practice 


Unitep States SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
February 4, 1928. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
On January 27 I introduced a 
bill in the Senate of the United 
States to make certain advertis- 


red-blooded man would 
if a stranger stopped 
took hold of 


Any 
resent it 
him on the street, 
the lapel of his coat, and whis- 
pered in his ear that this, that, 
or the other article of commerce 
is the best in the world. It is 
just as much an imposition and 


ing matter unmailable. 
filled for years 


mail has been 
with envelopes 
marked “Personal.” 
I have found on 
opening them that 
they contained 
nothing but adver- 
tising material. 

It is unfair to 
busy men to be im- 
posed upon in this 
way. I can quite 
understand the de- 
sire of an aggres- 
sive business con- 
cern to have its 
wares reach the at- 
tention of possible 
buyers. But in my 
opinion this is not 
the right way to 
approach the public. 

For myself, I 
feel resentful when 
I am reached by 
this semi-fraudu- 
lent procedure. The 
matter sent in 
an envelope with 
such an inscription 
upon it is not per- 
sonal in any sense. 


My own 
indecency 











Anyone who has _ ever 
found in the morning’s mail 
an exquisitely colored, 
exotically perfumed envel- 
ope, addressed in a dainty 
feminine hand, and marked 
“Personal” and opened it in 
tremulous expectancy only 
to find a circular advertis- 
ing “Wiley’s Wonderful 
Window Washer,” will ap- 
preciate the motive that 
prompted the bill which 
would make “non-mailable” 
all advertising matter which 
is not requested or solicited 
by the person to whom it is 
addressed and which is 
marked “Personal.” 

The bill was introduced in 
the Senate on January 27, 
read twice, and referred to 
the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
its author, tells about it in 
the accompanying letter. 








ton, 


D. C., 


to invade the privacy 


of a b usiness- 

man’s office, to 
send to his office 
an envelope marked 
“Personal.” It isn’t 
personal. In fact, 
it is anything but 
personal. 

There are news- 
papers, magazines, 
the radio, the bill- 
boards, the theater 
programs, hun- 
dreds of ways of 
reaching the public 
without this par- 
ticular impolite and 
ingratiating and, as 
I see it, improper 
method of pro- 
cedure. It is time 
that we put a stop 
to this practice. 

I don’t know how 
far the bill will 
go, but it will cer- 
tainly pass if I have 
my way. 

RoyAL S. CoPELAND, 
United States 
Senate, Washing- 
February 4, 1928. 


It is just as public as the material 
printed in an advertisement in the 
newspaper. There is no reason 
why we should be imposed upon 
in this way. 

I believe in advertising and in 
the modern ways of reaching the 
public, but it is not fair to invade 
the sanctity of the office and home 
by sending material under the 
pretense that it is intimate and 
personal and sent by someone 
who has the right to make this 
particular approach. 


R. N. Price with H. E. Lesan 


Agencies 

R. N. Price, who for some years has 
had charge of credits, finances and ac- 
counting of the amman group 
of advertising agencies on the Pacific 
Coast, which are affiliated with the 
H. E. m group of advertising 
located at 


agencies in the East, has 
ew York to head the financial and 
accounting departments of the Lesan 
agencies. 

Charles Lansdown will continue in 


charge of the media department of the 
Lesan agency at New York. 
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(To do the best work 
that’s being done today 
and to do still better 
work tomorrow. That’s 
the motto that has built 
Bundscho’s reputation 


for fine typography. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58E.WASHINGTON 10E.PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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os of money... 


The Boston market as it affects 
the advertiser seeking to estab- 
lish his product, must be con- 
sidered entirely apart from any 
other city in the country. To the 
casual visitor Boston is much 
like any other great municipal- 
ity. To those who know, Bos- 
ton is different, for Business 
Boston’s population of nearly 
two million people is divided 
into two distinct groups. 

This separation is not one that 
can be sorted and classified with 
one group marked “A” and the 
other “B”—the difference is far 
more subtle. It is, however, a 


definite and unchanging diver- 
gence in the opinions, habits, 
likes and dislikes of those com- 


posing ‘the two groups. It is 
the inevitable result o heredity, 
of tradition and environment 
and is reflected in the Boston 
marts in ‘no uncertain manner. 

Boston is the fourth largest 
of the country’s important trad- 
ing centers. As a matter of fact 
the business Boston area, em- 
bracing all that thickly settled 
territory within a. radius of fif- 
teen miles. of city hall, is. the 
most densely populated territory 
in the United States except New 
York. But this compact market 


with its nearly two million peo-' 
ple is divided—Boston holds a. 
double treasure for the wide-. 


awake advertiser. 


The newspaper situation in 
Boston parallels the separation 
which exists between the two 
population groups. The four 
leading dailies serve one group 
or the other. The Boston 
Herald-Traveler has allied itself 
to the group representing the 
major outlet of Boston’s lead- 
ing retailers. It is also the 
surest and most profitable out- 
let for national advertisers. 

Income-tax returns for the 
Boston metropolitan area show 
that the Herald-Traveler group 
is, by far, the group of greater 
per capita wealth and therefore 
of greater buying power. It is 
significant’ to the advertiser, 
that this important group is cov- 
ered by the Herald-Traveler and 
by the Herald-Traveler alone. 

This is the situation that con- 
fronts the advertiser who seeks 
to reach the entire Business 
Boston market. For him there 
is but one recipe for advertising 
success. To cover the entire 
field—the double market—both 
population groups must be 
reached through their favorite 


newspapers. The Herald-Trav- 


éler must be used to influence 
the more important group. One 
of the other three newspapers 
is needed if- most of the other 
group is to be reached. 


BOSTON HERALD- TRAVELER 








For six Herald- pm 
has been test ins National Advertis- 
ing, including all financial, aute- 
mobile and ‘publ! cation advertising, 
among Boston daily newspapers. 
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LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires 











Public Services 


So famous are the public services of LA 
PRENSA that a great American newspaper 
sent a representative to Buenos Aires several 
years ago for the sole purpose of studying 
them. 


These services have been established for many 
years. They include a complete music school, 
medical and surgical clinics in charge of lead- 
ing specialists, a legal consultation bureau 
with a staff of lawyers in attendance, assembly 
rooms for meetings of citizens and for lecture 
courses, a public library, an industrial chemis- 
try bureau, an agricultural and stock-raising 
bureau and others. 


The services are all free to the public: They 
are used by many people daily, both rich and 
poor. They were established to meet public 
needs, and have served very largely to estab- 


lish the prestige of LA PRENSA on an un- 
usually high plane. 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


14 Cockspur Street 250 Park Avenue 
London, S. W/1 New York 





























The Significance of Ward’s Chain 
of 1,500 Stores 


How This New Merchandising Development Will Affect Manufacturers, 
Wholesalers and Retailers 


ROBABLY no bit of recent 

merchandising news has of- 
fered manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers the country over more 
basis for discussion than the an- 
nouncement last week by Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company of their 
entrance into the chain-store field 
on a gigantic scale. This company 
will have 150 general merchandise 
stores in operation by the end of 
1928. Fifteen hundred stores, or 
one in almost every town above 
5,000 population, is the ultimate 
goal. 

Thus Montgomery Ward & 
Company, generally regarded as 
the pioneer mail-order house of 
the country, promise to become 
one of the largest operators of 
chain stores. The size of the 


project announced by George B. 


Everitt, president of Ward’s, has 
amazed even those who have long 
realized that some move of this 
kind was inevitable. With 1,500 
stores, Montgomery Ward would 
be the largest chain operator in 
the field of general merchandise, 
excepting the F. W. Woolworth 
Company with which there would 
naturally be a minimum of com- 
petition. 

There can be little question that 
those small-town retailers who 
have actually suffered through 
mail-order house competition will 
be hard hit. As for the jobber 
and manufacturer who depend to 
any considerable extent on the 
small retailer, they will have to 
adjust themselves to a new com- 
petitive régime. Some idea of the 
competitive set-up may be gained 
by recalling that Ward’s at the 
present time is probably in a 
stronger strategic position to stock 
and serve retail stores than any 
other organization in the field of 
general merchandising. 

For example there are Ward 
warehouses in thirty-five cities lo- 
cated so as to give the company’s 
retail stores in almost any section 


of the country twenty-four hour 
service in the matter of deliveries. 
These plants have been operating 
primarily as part of the mail-order 
business. Volume purchases for 
many years from ..manufacturers 
now thoroughly familiar with 
Ward requirements in merchan- 
dise give the company an excellent 
production tie-up. With the ex- 
perience gained in pushing retail 
sales at the company’s various 
plants it becomes obvious that 
Ward’s will not embark on its 
chain program unequipped with re- 
tailing knowledge. 

About a year and a half ago, 
when it seemed likely that mail- 
order sales for the larger houses 
doing a national business had just 
about reached their peak, Mont- 
gomery Ward opened the first of 
a series of “merchandise exhibits.” 
The next Ward experiment was 
with traveling exhibits. These 
were followed with the location of 
spot stocks of heavy merchandise, 
such as stoves, at the various 
branch warehouses for retail sell- 
ing. Gradually, retailing became 
a more and more important part 
of every Ward branch, the start 
being made with automobile tires 
and accessories, and radio items. 
It was not long, however, before 
the company began to offer more 
comprehensive stocks until at the 
beginning of 1928 it had a chain 
of about fifty stores. 

Naturally enough during this time 
a bumper crop of rumors as to 
Ward’s intentions grew up and 
went to seed. What is the ulti- 
mate aim of all this experiment- 
ing on the part of Montgomery 
Ward & Company? Is the com- 
pany going into the chain-store 
business? Are mail-order sales 
slipping to the extent that Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company are look- 
ing around for some new source of 
profits? These and many other 
inquiries have been directed at 
Printers’ Ink. And to all of 
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them Printers’ INK has relayed 
the reports consistently emitting 
from Ward headquarters, namely, 
that the company was simply test- 
ing out certain theories and had 
not as yet determined upon any 
set program. 

Nevertheless, as the number of 
so-called merchandise exhibits of 
the Marysville type grew and grad- 
ually took on more of fhe char- 
acteristics of the ordinary retail 
store, the company’s intentions 
became quite apparent. A few 
weeks ago when the rapid advance 
started in Montgomery Ward 
stock, the word went out, although 
without official sanction, that the 
time had come to tell the general 
public what all the maneuvering 
was about. ° 

“As a result of the study and 
research of the last year and a 
half,” said George B. Everitt, pres- 
ident of the company, “we have 
reached the conclusion that there 
is a definite need for the type of 
chain store we are operating. We 
are selling merchandise that is not 


handled in a national way by any 
other concern and therefore we 
shall not be competing with any 


of the existing chains. The prin- 
cipal lines we are offering include 
furniture, stoves and ranges, sport- 
ing goods, house furnishings, tires, 
radio equipment and electrical ap- 
pliances. 

“Our mail-order customers have 
found our stores both educational 
and convenient. Therefore these 
stores will supplement our mail- 
order distribution. We carry about 
5 per cent, or 1,500 items, of the 
approximately 33,000 items regu- 
larly listed in our catalog. 

“The average store of our new 
type will contain between 15,000 
and 20,000 square feet of floor 
space. No attempt has been made 
to overshadow local merchants 
either in size or elaborateness of 
interiors. Our experience is that 
wherever we have located local 
merchants have been benefited.” 

What the individual Ward store 
will be able to offer its trading 
territory is worth thinking about 
in trying to arrive at some estimate 
of the effect of this new develop- 
ment in small-town merchandising. 
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It will, as already stated by Mr, 
Everitt, have a stock of abont 
1,500 items, but the store will be 
able to make a strong selling ap- 
peal in behalf of other merchan- 
dise, which it does not carry, and 
which can be obtained by mail 
from one of Ward’s branches. 
Thus the company will have 1,500 
feeders of or stimulators for mail- 
order sales, A more ideal or logi- 
cal set up for keeping the mail- 
order business in a _ growing, 
healthy condition could hardly be 
imagined. Within a_ restricted 
range of merchandise, the _indi- 
vidual store sells merchandise over 
the counter. That the merchandise 
will represent excellent value and 
will be closely priced no one who 
knows anything about the Ward 
organization doubts for a minute. 
Where it cannot. sell over the 
counter it pushes the catalog and 
its lines, 

Neither Sears, Roebuck nor 
Montgomery Ward have ever an- 
nounced any figures on retail sales 
volume. However, it is commonly 
believed that most of their in- 
creases in the last year or two 
have been due to retail sales. Sears 
now operates seventeen or eighteen 
department stores, and Ward has 
had fifty chain stores for the last 
year. It would be interesting to 
know a year hence just what these 
retail ventures have done for the 
mail-order business. A new chapter 
in distribution tactics appears to be 
opening. It is one that manufac- 
turer, jobber and retailer can well 
afford to study with utmost care 
as it unfolds. 


Preferred Oil Burners, Inc. 
Appoints Quinlan 


Preferred Oil Burners, Inc., Peoria. 
Ill., formerly the Hart Oil Burner Com- 
pany, has placed its advertising account 
with the Quinlan Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 5 

This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the following advertising ac- 
counts: ; 

Art Metal Products Co., Chicago. 
manufacturer of radiator covers and 
humidifiers; The Standard Drug & 
Sales Co., Philadelphia; The Henry S. 
Wampole Co., Baltimore; Watt Manv- 
facturing Company, Chicago, cement 
construction and maker of air condition- 
ing machines. 
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ee Ask LA NACION about ARGENTINA”= 


Extraordinary Pulling Power 


Superior Coverage 





Prestige 


LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


LA NACION is a morning daily which 
has an undisputed influence over the 
minds of the Argentinians. Its make-up 
and standards are similar to those of the 
leading American newspapers. 


LA .NACION during 1927, led in all 
classifications of display advertising by 
1,340,676 lines over its nearest competi- 
tor in Argentina. 


Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 


W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
a. and General Times Bldg., New York 
resen 


Pp tive P 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and ‘Certified Circulation,” 
by Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 


It Pays to Advertise in LA NACION 
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Rose City Park is one of Port- 
land's most representative dis- 
tricts. Beautiful homes, well- 
kept lawns, er flowers and, 
above all, an alert, thinking 
class of residents. Rose City 
Park's preference for The Ore- 
gonian is a good indication of 
the preference of all Portland. 


THE GREAT NEWSPAPER Of, 
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otes Oregonian. 








New survey of Rose City Park shows 


portance to the 


Rose City Park is 
ne of Portland’s 
ost representative 





nces for the five 

ain news depart- 

ents of Portland 
spapers. 


NURVEYS reveal facts. Whena 
oup of Portland merchants 
: ides to find out what news- 
yper is preferred by Portland 
ecople, the results are of real 








N Preferences 
of Race City Park 
People 
WOMEN’S FEATURES 
Oregonian 58% 
2nd Paper 23% 
SPORT NEWS 
Oregonian 57% 
2nd Paper 307% 
EDITORIALS 
Oregonian 59% 
2nd Paper 28% 














GENERAL NEWS 
Oregonian 61% 


2nd Paper 34% 











The Oregonian is read in 61% of the 
homes. Only 49% read the second paper 


Notice how much more closely 
Oregonian circulation parallels 
preferences for the five main 
classifications of news than in 
the case of the second 


aper. 
This is definite 
proof that subscrib- 
ers not only buy 
The Oregonian — 
they READ it. 


All advertisers, 
who have a selling 
job to do in Port- 
land, should con- 
sider this tremen- 
dous preference for 
The Oregonian 
among Portland 
peopleas applied to 
advertising their 
products. 


Ghe Oregonian 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 


The Great Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 
Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 


Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc. 


New York 


San Francisco 


Detroit 
321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Bidg. 


Chicago 
Steger Bldg. 


CHE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


285 Madison Ave. 
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()ur1027 Record 


and Some Record 


In 1927— 


advertising 

vert! ex- 
the combined 

ES of the two oth 


1927 GAINS LOSSES 
TOTAL 


The Newspaper Situation 
Is Changing in Atlanta 
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A Modern Cato Mounts the 


Rostrum 


Lew Hahn again Points Out the Need for Curbing, If Not Eliminating, 
National Advertising by Manufacturers 


By W. B. 


W HENEVER the elder. Cato 
‘Y addressed. the Roman Sen- 
ate, the members of that august 
body knew exactly how his speech 
was going to end, regardless of 
the subject on-which he was talk- 
ing. Even though he were urging 
upon the Roman Senate the need 
for a tax on bird cages, he never 
failed to inform his hearers be- 
fore he sat down that Carthage 
must be destroyed. 

In much the same manner, Léew 
Hahn, managing director of the 
National Retail Dry Goods. Asso- 
ciation, rarely neglects to inform 
members of that association, at its 
annual meeting, that. national ad- 
vertising. by manufacturers must 
be destroyed. Practically regard- 
less of the topic on which. he is 
discoursing, some way, somehow, 
he finds occasion to point out the 
importance of doing away with 
this type of promotional work. 

Consequently, when Mr. Hahn 
got up before the annual conven- 
tion of this association, held last 
week at‘New York, and announced 
that he was firmly convinced that 
the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association ought ‘to operate a 
testing laboratory, the question 
arose aS to what connection there 
might be between this laboratory 
and the usual denunciation of na- 
tional advertising by manufac- 
turers. We were not kept long in 
suspense. -As his most important 
reason for wanting a laboratory 
of this kind, Mr. Hahn pointed to 
the “great movement: toward the 
branding and the national adver- 
tising of merchandise.” These 
advertising campaigns, he ex- 
plained, “have rarely laid empha- 
sis upon what constitutes the mer- 
chandise that is offered under the 
brand.” 

\nd there you have it. If the 
connection is not yet obvious to 
follow Mr. Hahn further: 


you, 


Edwards 


“T am not here,” he continued, “to 
criticize the nationally advertising 
manufacturers. I am not here to 
say that they are not giving good 
value. I have no such purpose in 
mind. But’ [of course, you knew 
there would be a “but”} I do say 
to you that the constant effort of 
the manufacturer who is market- 
ing his brand is to induce the pub- 
lic to choose his brand: regardless 
of anything else. So that in effect 
he says to the public: ‘Never 
mind what went into the merchan- 
dise, never mind what its com- 
ponent parts are, never mind any- 
thing; you just look for the pink 
star or you look for such and such 
a mark, and that is your guaran- 
tee of satisfaction.’ ” 


IS THE RETAILER JUST AN AGENT? 


Here is the retailer on the one 
hand, as Mr. Hahn pointed out 
later on in his talk, supposedly the 
purchasing agent for the commun- 
ity. There, on the other hand; is 
the nationally advertising manu- 
facturer, telling the consumer, in 
effect, that the retailer really is 
nothing more than the manufac- 
turer’s sales agent. “I stand firmly 
on the principle,” Mr. Hahn 
stated, “that the retailer must be 
ore thing or the other; he can’t 
be both 

“i just going to 
unthinkingly onto 


he is 
hook himself 
the effort of the manufacturer and 
consider that his business is mere- 
ly to hand out the packages that 


are asked for ...he is acting 
merely as the selling agent of the 
manufacturer. If he is to con- 
tinue as the purchasing agent of 
the community, buying for his 
public with a specialized knowl- 
edge of what their wants are, and 
of how he can find that merchan- 
dise which best suits the wants of 
the customer with the least ex- 
penditure of money, then it is 
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absolutely necessary that he know 
merchandise.” 

The italics are our own. They 
are put there for the very simple 
reason that, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, Mr. Hahn, like Mr. 
Schlink—who also spoke at this 
meeting and whose talk appears 
elsewhere in this issue—believes 
that “the least expenditure of 
money” usually involves the pur- 
chase of wumnadvertised merchan- 
dise. 

There is still another thing 
which Mr. Hahn believes such a 
laboratory might do. He said: “I 
think in time it might be thought 
feasible for the members of the 
association to have on their mer- 
chandise a mark that might be the 
mark of their own association’s 
laboratory, so that in time the 
consumer might come to recognize 
this as a guide for good buying, 
not a brand, not something to 
close the eyes of the consumer to 
questions cf quality and compara- 
tive worth, but a mark that would 
say: ‘This is tested merchandise, 


it is dependable, it is right and it 


doesn’t make any _ difference 
whether you buy it in this town 
or the store across the street or 
in the next town—it is good mer- 
chandise.’ ” 

At a later session, the association 
voted to establish the testing labo- 
ratory for which Mr. Hahn asked. 
That there is a distinct field of 
usefulness for such a laboratory 
cannot be disputed. However, any 
laboratory that starts out with pre- 
conceived notions, instead of with 
an open mind, is not going to func- 
tion in the true scientific spirit. A 
laboratory’s purpose is to discover, 
not to prove. Advertisers, as a 
group, will not tremble in fear 
in anticipation of the discoveries an 
unbiased testing laboratory might 
make. To the contrary, they may 
well look forward with actual 
relish to the activities of such an 
organization. 

Manufacturers would have found 
many other talks at this meeting 
equally as interesting as Mr. Hahn’s 
and possibly more constructively 
helpful or suggestive. For ex- 
ample, Henry S. Dennison, presi- 
dent of the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company, told in one part of 
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his talk how his organization had 
increased the efficiency of its 
salesmen. He said: 

“In the fall of 1920 our com- 
pany realized that it had done 
nothing to study its methods and 
costs except within the factory. 
Hence, taking advantage of our 
factory experience, we studied 
road selling. 

“A time study of the selling job 
showed us that the amount of time 
a salesman used for actual selling 
was 15 per cent of his total work- 
ing time. In old factory language 
we would say that 15 per cent of 
his time was productive and 85 
per cent non-productive. The 
time not used for actual selling 
was split up among several other 
factors such as traveling, waiting, 
paper work, and the like. 

“It was obvious, therefore, that 
even a small amount salvaged 
from the 85 per cent non-selling 
time would give us a large pro- 
portionate increase in selling time 
and decrease in selling costs. The 
need for accurate and up-to-the- 
minute records for proper plan- 
ning and routing, and better 
planned samples and sales infor- 
mation, made themselves evident. 

“Only in one locality did we 
take a second time study to check 
results, and there we had 30 per 
cent against the old 15 per cent 
selling time. But over the whole 
field we have reason to believe we 
have reached nearly 25 per cent— 
a two-third gain. Our analytical 
attacks upon sales methods and 
problems since 1920 are in no 
small measure responsible for our 
record in 1927 of the largest dol- 
lar sales with a sales force sub- 
stantially less than previous years 
and practically no increase in ex- 
pense per dollar of sales. 

“Our efforts are focused and 
will continue to focus first toward 
increasing the amount of time a 
salesman can be selling and, sec- 
ond, toward increasing, through 
better physical and mental equip- 
ment, the effectiveness of every 
minute of that time. 

“Our analysis of our retail sell- 
ing has only just begun. Results 
indicate now that the work, as in 
other fields, will be more than 
worth while when, through our 
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the, 
Indianapolis 


Times ? 
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HE fastest growing newspaper 

in Indiana is proof of the fact 
that Indianapolis appreciates the 
editorial policy of the “Times.” Here 
is a paper for people who want the 
news courageously, yet conserva- 
tively, told—in quick, pithy para- 
graphs. Our more than 65,000 





families are of the alert, 
modern type, with 
| money to spend and 
A the will to spend it, 
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growing knowledge of the tech- 
nique of analysis, we are able 
more clearly to see in just what 
directions our measures of im- 
provement must be invented and 
devised. 
“In all 
heavy but, 
made to pay 


such work costs are 
started wisely, can be 
for themselves and 
to finance increases. Twenty 
years ago a manufacturer was 
proud to show how little he spent 
in records and costing. He sel- 
dom dreamed of such folly as ex- 
perimental research. Today, mil- 
lions are spent annually and saved 
many times over. We are now 
proud of the kind of overhead of 
which each dollar points the way 
to a saving of $2 or $3 under foot. 
“I have not the least doubt that 
in the whole field of distribution 
millions will be spent for records 
and analysis and experiments 
within a few years and that those 
millions will be, in the early years 
at any rate, even more profitable 
than those for manufacturing.” 
John B. Swinney, merchandise 


manager of the Shepard’s Stores, 


Boston, made the rather startling 
statement that department stores, 
as a whole, had made no progress 
during 1927. “We have no reason 
to expect an increase in depart- 
ment store profits in 1928,” he de- 
clared. On the other hand, he 
pointed out, chain stores and mail- 
order houses are progressing 
rapidly. 

Manufacturers who are _ inter- 
ested in the trend among con- 
sumers with regard to the de- 
mand for quality merchandise 
would have found plenty to pon- 
der over in the address delivered 
by Ralph C. Hudson, president of 
O’Neill & Company, Inc., of Balti- 
more. He explained: 

“We have come to the conclu- 
sion that the tremendous demand 
on the family income for all these 
new items has resulted, frequently, 
in a compromise that has resulted 
in a demand for more moderately 
priced types of merchandise that 
still have some merit of style and 
quality. 

“To make clear our meaning, i 
occurs to us that if a woman had 
$100 and intended to buy with 
that money a dress, a hat and a 
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pair of shoes, and, before starting 
on her shopping tour, her next- 
door neighbor had sold her the 
idea that it would be quite im- 
possible for her to keep her social 
standing or her food supplies in 
good condition without an elec- 
tric refrigerator, she would, very 
likely, use $25 (or whatever the 
amount is for the down payment) 
to secure an electric refrigerating 
apparatus. Then buy her hat, he- 
dress and her shoes with the bal- 
ance. 

“It seems to us that much of 
the talk on trading up, no matter 
how definitely we should all like 
to see such a result, is somewhat 
rowing against the tide. The re- 
tailer and the manufacturer have 
both been inclined to make faces 
at each other, for trading down 
that has been so much discussed 
throughout the industry of late has 
been on a false basis. We have been 
making faces at each other and 
accusing each other. As. a matter 
of fact, may it not be true: that 
the producer and the distributor 
have been trying to produce goods 
of style and merit at a low price 
because of this inevitable com- 
promise ?” 

Extracts from other talks ‘follow. 


Selling “Over the Coffee 
Cups” 
Bs 9 jpar-be of. us can predict 


what future the radio has 
in store for us, But you will do 
well to watch its development 
closely. Today we have _intro- 
duced a morning hour from nine 
to ten called ‘Over the Coffee 
Cups’ (I suppose there are 
grounds for that) in which we are 
subtly presenting store features 
and even mentioning occasional 
prices. All of this is sugar- 
coated, all done with finesse. Yet, 
it is beginning to bear fruit. | 
predict—and I am neither a pro- 
phet nor the son of a prophet— 
that the radio, if not abused, will 
eventually take its. place as a 
regular medium for direct. adver- 
tising in the ‘department store. 
Mrs. Jones will go to the radio at 
nine o’clock in the morning, know- 
ing that the Smith store will make 
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Banker Influence 


makes or breaks many a sale or 
loan. Our Magazine reaches a 
larger number of bankers than 
any other,-and, what is more, 
they are influenced by it. The 
‘intimate nature of their interest 
in us is evident in.our daily edi- 
torial mail from them, asking our 
advice on the financial problems 
of their institutions, and clients. 


We reach over 20,000 of 
the 26,000 rated banks in 
the United States. 


VICTOR E. GRAHAM, 
Advertising Director 


& MAGAZINE 
o WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 Broadway, New York City 
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160,000 people buy in this market 
covered by ONE newspaper 


EW BEDFORD pre- 
sents an ideal line-up 
for increasing your sales. 
First of all, to cover the 
market with your advertis- 
ing requires only one news- 
paper combination, the 
Standard Mercury, at a flat 
rate of ten cents a line. It 
gives you an audience of 
160,000 people with a 
per capita wealth of over 
$3000. 
Your schedule in the 
Standard Mercury automat- 
ically gives you dealer sup- 


port, because every New 
Bedford merchant knows 
and swears by these news- 
papers (and has, for years). 
Figure what it costs you to 
win any market of equal size 
and wealth against the 
Standard Mercury’s flat rate 
of ten cents a line—and then 
send for more complete in- 
formation on sales possibili- 
ties in this market. Address 
our advertising department 
or the Charles H. Eddy 
Company of Boston, Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Member of the Associated Press 
Members of the A. B. C. 


NEW BEDFORD 


covered by the 


33) market in Massachusetts 
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announcements at that 


its daily 
hour. I do not believe it will 
supplant the newspaper, but it 
will supplement it. It is a new 
force. I know you are all watch- 
ing radio and the new angles 
which arise out of experiments, 
such as that which we are mak- 
ing."—I. A. Hirschmann, feature 
advertising manager, L. Bam- 
berger & Co., Newark, N. J. 





An Experimental De- 
partment Store 


os seems to me that another 
point of view ought to be 
comprehended by those who are 
leaders in your field. They should 
co-operate to run a store wherein 
experiments could be made as to 
the best methods of advertising 
and salesmanship. Experts and 
leaders in the department store 
field throughout the United States 
could co-operate in permitting 
every idea to have its chance to 
show what contribution ought to 
be made in addition to our present 
advertising and salesmanship 
methods. 

“Somehow it is a very difficult 
thing for many business adminis- 
trators to see the advantage of 
movements of this nature which, 
if undertaken by an entire indus- 
try, will ultimately tedound to the 
good of the industry. Some of 
your leaders have suggested the 
advisability of advertising your 
store as an institution. I would 
say that through a co-operative 
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study of methods in a laboratory 
store located in the right place in 
a large city consequential data 
would ultimately be gathered 
which would be of great assis- 
tance in answering a question of 
this kind. The correct way to 
approach the public would finally 
help every department store. This 
experiment would create a new 
type of department store in keep- 
ing with the demands of the pub- 
lic. Co-operative research alone 
would make this possible.”— 
Herbert W. Hess, professor of 
merchandising, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commefce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 





Fourteen Causes of 
Markdowns 


‘6 E have a very illuminating 

set of figures on the re- 
sults of the markdown experi- 
ences of the Boston district for 
the spring season ending July 31 
last. For that season fourteen 
reasons for markdowns were used. 
By these reasons the markdowns 
were analyzed in the principal 
stores of the city in the following 
departments: Dresses, coats, milli- 
nery, furs, women’s and misses’ 
shoes, hosiery, gloves, handbags, 
silks and upholsteries. In all, 
ninety-nine departments were rep- 
resented. As a result of some of 
our discussions here in New York, 
the Retail Trade Board of Bos- 
ton made a statistical summary of 
the season’s results by departments 
showing the proportionate use by 





35% 30% 25% 20% 15% 10% 5% Less 2 

and to to to to to to than No 

Over 35% 30% 25%, 20% 15% 10% 5% Figure Total 
Styles or Patterns .. 7 3 4 1 0 10 11 20 34 99 
Pubsics § ipctnsbaseds 1 2 4 1 8 5 13 14 $1 99 
Calets costes toonet’s 0 0 1 1 4 9 12 29 43 99 
BOS ccc rsguskesesece 2 0 0 0 1 2 10 27 57 99 
pentities ed tonecoere 0 0 0 1 2 5 14 27 50 99 
token Assts. and 

Remnaat®:’. <.c0s¢sas0 23 6 4 a 5 12 7 23 15 99 
To Meet Competitors’ 

Prices cesacnéacess 2 0 2 0 1 11 52 29 99 
Lower Cost Level ... 5 2 1 1 4 9 9 37 31 99 
Special Sales from 

Stock .ssaneessasns 19 6 1 6 10 11 14 17 15 99 
- Lot Purchases .. 0 0 0 0 0 1 3 14 81 99 
Shopworn, Soiled or 

Damagel: ae0s2060 0 2 2 3 13 15 37 15 99 
Allowances to Cus- 

tomers oe beasok s 2 0 3 0 5 15 54 16 99 
awe or Model Pieces 0 0 1 0 0 0 5 40 53 99 

onsolidating Price 

Lines . 1 2 1 1 2 6 38 46 99 
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these ninety-nine departments of 
the fourteen markdown causes.” 
—Gordon K. -Creighton, E.  T. 
Slattery Co., Boston. This pro- 
portionate use is illustrated by the 
table on page 119 


How Department Stores 
Pay Their Clerks 


a there any one best plan for 
paying retail salespeople? 
That is a question we ask each 
other every time we get together 
as individuals, or in meetings. 
Where will we go to find the 
answer ? 

“We have heard much favor- 
able comment of the Horne plan 
in Pittsburgh and when we go 
there find it working splendidly. 
It is a good plan undoubtedly so 
should we not adopt it without 
looking farther? But in Boston 
we find Jordan Marsh is having 
good success with a quota-bonus 
plan; and in Detroit the manage- 
ment of Hudson’s feels that the 
best possible plan is salary plus a 
small commission on total sales. 
Right here in New York Lord & 
Taylor have abandoned all com- 
mission plans and gone back to the 
straight salary as the best method 
of compensation. Here we have 
almost every type of wage plan— 
and all working successfully. But 
we can. find other stores using 
these same plans with very poor 
success. 

“What does it all mean? Just 
this, that the exact wage system 
is relatively unimportant, i is 
the administration which really 
counts.”—George D. Halsey, per- 
sonnel director, Woodward & 
Lothrop, Washington, D. C. 


Overcoming Profitless 
Prosperity 


HE lowering of interest 

rates will mean a general 
lowering of the returns upon capi- 
tal. A. lowering of margin of 
profit undoubtedly adds to the 
difficulties of business. It will re- 
quire higher competency in busi- 
ness. It will tend to eliminate the 
inefficient units in business and to 
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place the business of the ‘count 
on a more economical basis.  ~ 

“It will not lessen the aggre 
volume of production; © consur 
tion and. trade. On the cont 
the volume of: business will gre 
with the’ economies ‘in productig 
and distribution. All of this is j 
the interest of the great body 
consumers and therefore is 
evitable. 

“I read the other day a news: 
paper squib, about a lady who was 
trying on a beautiful gown. Sf 
said, ‘I like this gown very much, 
but it is too tight here and here: 
you can alter it, can’t you, to fit?) 
The attendant said: ‘I am afraid 
not, but if you’ will ‘visit our 
beauty parlor on the” third flodr 
they will undertake to alter you to 
fit the gown.’ 

“And so I venturé to say to the 
business men who are complaining. 
of profitless prosperity, ‘that ag 
capital accumulates and is = 
able for introducing the changes’ 
and improvements which always 
are being made, the only thing that 
can be done about it is to get ad 
justed to the new conditions.”— 
George E. Roberts, vice-president, 
The National City’ Bank of New 
York. 


Frank ,Presbrey Honored 


On the occasion 6f the fiitpouy 
anniversary of .the . Frank resbrey, 
Company, employees of that advertis” 
ing agency its founder, F 

Presbrey, with a dinner-dance last week 
at- the Ritz-Carlton. Hotel, New York, 
The event was largely a surprise to Mr. 
Presbrey who, in the past, has given am 
annual dinner at which his employees 
have been his guests. 


Kinney & Murray Merged with 
G. Howard Harmon 


Kinney & Murray, Inc., New York® 
Far East advertising service, has ‘ 
merged with G. Howard ay Inc, 
New York Advertising agency. .& 
Murray, head of Kinney Ti... 
joined the Harmon agency as an a 
count executive. 


Publication of “The 


Atlantic Bookshelf” 


The Atlantic Monthl Conpeny, ¥ 
York, has started publication of 
Atlantic Bookshelf, a monthly oe 
Se ay of publishing and selling) 
oks. 


Starts 








AY Yau DIAS ITLL 


Products of exquisite love- 


liness of line and detail make 
the most effective appeal to 
her through the soft, allur- 


ing, faithful presentation 


which Artgravure achieves. 





Does Your Product Have 


EXQUISITE DETAIL? 
ArTGRAVURE faithfully reproduces 


the most exquisite and elusive detail 
in subjects such as these. The fidelity 
is photographic. Yet the economy 
of ARTGRAVURE is surprising. 


“% 








ARTGRAVURE 


Is now being widely and profitably 
used in Direct Mail Advertising: 


Can be printed in brown, green, red, 
black, maroon, grey or special color: 


Requires no make-ready and eliminates 
the use of half-tones and electrotypes: 


Does not require coated paper and will 
print photographs on even cheapest 
paper: 

Does not restrict copy. Line drawings, 
etchings, pencil, crayon, oil, sketches, 
wash drawings and photographs re- 
produce equally well: 


Does not require large runs to be 
economical. Large presses print large 
runs, small presses take care of small 


editions. 


Our booklet, “The Economy of Art- 
GRAVURE, is yours for the asking. It 
tells things you should know. 


Art GRAVURE CORPORATION 


Gencral Offices 
Boston 406 WEST 31" STREET. NEWYORK  Cirvetano 








Don’t Blame the Manufacturer for 
Lost Retail Profits 


He Is No More to Blame for Low Profit Margin Than Is the Dealer Who 
Complains—The Price Cutter Is the Cause of All This Controversy 


By George H. Read 


Partner, Benson, Gamble, Johnson & Read 


DVERTISED brands of mer- 
\ chandise could hardly be given 
a better compliment than was paid 
them by D. F. Kelly, president of 
The Fair, Chicago, in the January 
26 issue of Printers’ Inx.* “With- 
out any question they sell more 
quickly, with a smaller selling and 
advertising cost and with a larger 
turnover,” is a  well-expressed 
statement of Mr. Kelly’s with 
which advertising and merchandis- 
ing men the country over will 
agree. But there is not likely to 
be such general agreement to the 
conclusion that the manufacturer 
is responsible for the short profit 
which Mr. Kelly says is the funda- 
mental basis for department store 
objection to pushing nationally ad- 
vertised merchandise. 

In his. characteristically frank 
manner, Mr. Kelly gives specific 
figures as to the cost and selling 
prices of various articles which The 
Fair handles. Two very significant 
conclusions might be drawn from 
the Listerine figures which he 
quotes, both of which conclusions 
would seem to shift the blame 
for short profits from the manu- 
facturers of advertised articles to 
an entirely different source. 

The 63 cents price which Mr. 
Kelly quotes as his cost on the 
large size Listerine is about 12 
cents less than the regular list 
price which the average dealer in 
the Chicago territory is obliged to 
pay for this product. Evidently the 
manufacturer in this case has al- 
ready attempted to make it pos- 
sible for The Fair to handle 
Listerine profitably through re- 
warding their large buying power 
with an extra discount of about 
10 and 5 and 2 per cent. But still 


*“A Department Store Complains 
about Profit Margins on Advertised 
Brands,” page 3 


more significant in placing respon- 
sibility for the condition which 
Mr. Kelly complains about is the 
79 cents price at which the large 
size Listerine sells in The Fair— 
a price which Mr. Kelly says is 
1 cent below the actual cost to 
The Fair in getting these goods 
to the consumer, considering a 17 
cents selling cost which is likely 
very justifiably added. to the 63 
cents purchasing cost of the goods. 

A check-up in The Fair’s trad- 
ing territory shows that the same 
size bottle of Listerine that sells 
for 79 cents at The Fair is selling 
at $1.15 and $1.20 in residential 
sections of the same city. Now 
one may reasonably ask who is to 
blame when a dealer fails to make 
a profit on a popular selling article 
that he buys about 16 per cent less 
than the regular list price that the 
ordinary dealer must pay and 
nearly 50 per cent less than many 
dealers charge for it? Certainly 
no manufacturer is urging Mr. 
Kelly to cut 41 cents from the re- 
tail price of a regular $1.20 seller. 


MANUFACTURERS DON’T ENCOURAGE 
PRICE CUTTING 


Manufacturers have been ac- 
cused from time to time of urging 
dealers to resell merchandise at a 
price that pays them a satisfactory 
profit for handling the goods, and 
that encourages other dealers to 
do likewise. But what manufac- 
turer would be so shortsighted as 
to influence a dealer to cut prices 
to a point where that dealer not 
only earns no profit but makes it 
dificult for other dealers in that 
territory to get prices that offer 
a legitimate profit? 

In fairness to Mr. Kelly it must 
be realized that big department 
stores like The Fair have more to 
consider in pricing their mer- 
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chandise than merely the neigh- 
borhood stores’ prices. Chain 
stores and cut-rate dealers of all 
kinds make very formidable com- 
petition for that type of depart- 
ment store which caters almost ex- 
clusively to the bargain seeking 
classes. And if Mr. Kelly’s policy 
of selling a $1.20 bottle of Listerine 
for 79 cents is subject to criticism, 
what can be said of the cut-rate 
drug store within a stone’s throw 
of The Fair that sells the same 
size Listerine for 63 cents? Mr. 
Kelly at least tried to cover his 
overhead and selling cost in the 
price he marked the goods. 

Again in fairness, and this time 
to the cut-price drug store, it 
should be pointed out that the 63 
cents figure is a special sale price, 
and that the regular sale price of 
the large size Listerine in that 
store is 89 cents. But even that 
price is about 30 cents under the 
usual retail list price of the goods. 
Perhaps a competitor’s reduction 
to 79 cents influenced the drug 
store’s cut to 63 cents. And so 
the battle of price cutting usually 
rages until there’s no profit what- 
ever for the price cutter on some 
of the goods he handles, and the 
dealer -who attempts to get even 
a small margin of profit on similar 
articles is made to appear as a 
profiteer in the opinion of cus- 
tomers who make any attempt to 
compare prices. In the meantime, 
however, the unsuspecting public 
in many instances is paying for 
the loss of dealers’ profits on cut- 
price merchandise of known value 
in the long prices that are charged 
for unadvertised goods of unknown 
value. 

Much might be written about 
the schemes that are used by vari- 
ous cut-price dealers to make the 
public pay for the profits that are 
sacrificed on advertised merchan- 
dise that is offered at much below 
regular market prices. Who has 
not had the experience of being 
attracted to a cut-price store for 
some well-known merchandise that 
was offered at an especially appeal- 
ing price and then been induced 
to buy many other articles whose 
worth failed to measure up to the 
sales talk that sold them? 
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A very interesting experience 
was related to the writer a few 
days ago by a former salesman in 
a cut-price drug store. A colored 
man came into the store one Sun- 
day morning for a bottle of a well- 
known hand lotion that had been 
specially priced at 23 cents. As 
the clerk was wrapping up the 
article he proceeded to give the 
customer a rapid fire sales talk 
on the superior merits of an un- 
advertised lotion, one on which the 
store placed a bonus of 5 cents to 
the clerk for selling, but which 
fact of course was unknown to the 
purchaser. When the customer 
left the store he had bought over 
$14 worth of unadvertised mer- 
chandise on which the clerk had 
made $2.65 worth of commissions 
for himself. That started a race 
between the two clerks that were 
on duty that day to see which could 
sell the most merchandise of the 
long profit character that paid them 
a bonus for selling. When the 
store closed that night each man 
had made over $5 in extra com- 
missions, and the proprietor com- 
plimented them the next morning 
on having given him the most 
profitable Sunday’s business that 
the store had ever done. 

The public had paid such high 
prices on unknown brands of mer- 
chandise having no standards of 
value established in public con- 
sciousness as to have enabled the 
owner of that store to pay an extra 
$10 in selling costs and still make 
a record profit on the day’s sales. 
Insistence upon getting advertised 
brands of known worth, even at 
the regularly established market 
prices, would have protected that 
store’s customers against the ab- 
normally long profits they were 
obliged to pay that dealer, for un- 
known, unadvertised merchandise. 
And a policy of pushing adver- 
tised goods at their fair resale value 
doubtless would have built for that 
store a class of patronage and a 
volume of business that would 
have brought regular daily sales 
up to a point where that one Sun- 
day’s profits would have looked 
small instead of big to that dealer. 
Price-cutting methods that do not 
look beyond the immediate pennies 
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Enter 


JACK OF ALL TRADES The “PLANT ENGINEER” 





History and Development of the 


PLANT ENGINEERS 
CODES: 


heen carrying un tts activities with 


- ee By K. D. Hamilton er ro cies wo mdustty. by 
= lant Emaineer conwtentious interehange of ideas. 


This association consists of the plant 


of 25. of the ime 
3 oath 


A Plant Engineers’ Code 
has been developed by 
25 leading industrials in 
New England and Again 


INDUSTRY Speaks 
through INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


to the men on the Service-to-Produc- 
tion Staffs in every industry, that they 
may apply this code of plant engineer- 
ing practices and principles in their 
own plants. This is an example of the 
service rendered by INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING. 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 
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475 Tenth Avenue New York 
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to be made on the few small pur- 
chases attracted by such baits very 
frequently frighten away the dol- 
lars that are awaiting worthy evi- 
dence that a dealer merits steady 
patronage and big orders. 

Undoubtedly the price-cutting 
dealer has his problems, inasmuch 
as no merchant in any line has 
exclusive rights to the privilege 
of paring his profits. But the 
solution to these problems will 
never be found in a general re- 
duction of discounts to jobbers and 
dealers. . Such reductions would 
only result in a lower level of 
price competition between the war- 
ring retailers and a greater effort 
to shift sales from known brands 
of standardized value to unknown 
brands that would be made to 
carry whatever mark-up a dealer 
might think he could possibly get 
for them. 

If the problem of excessive price 
cutting affected only the dealers 
who indulge in it, the solution to 
the problem would be of no great 
concern perhaps to anyone but 
themselves. But the fact is obvi- 
ous that the habitual and excessive 
form of price cutting which puts 
standard value goods into the 
hands of the public at a price that 
means a loss to the dealer on every 
sale is ultimately detrimental not 
only to his own best interests, but 
also affects his customers from 
whom he tries to make up his losses 
on other transactions. Other deal- 
ers in the community are harmed 
because prices that carry even a 
very small profit are made to ap- 
pear high in comparison to prices 
that have been cut below dealers’ 
costs. And the manufacturers of 
advertised brands suffer from ex- 
cessive price-cutting by dealers be- 
cause it arouses the suspicion of 
every other dealer that special dis- 
counts or concessions have been 
granted to make such low prices 
possible, when in fact the manu- 
facturer is frequently no more re- 
sponsible for the situation than the 
complaining dealers. 

Because this problem of habitual 
and excessive price cutting affects 
so many (and it should be noted 
that this article does not question 
the wisdom and advantages of oc- 
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casional sales of a very attractive 
nature or of dealer policies that 
provide for reasonably small mar- 
gins of profit and quick turnovers) 
it likely will be solved ultimately 
in a satisfactory manner. Already 
there are outstanding proofs in al- 
most every city that the merchants 
who become most successful are 
those who have learned that good 
merchandising requires more than 
merely the ability to offer low 
prices. And again in fairness to 
Mr. Kelly it can be said that he 
is one of the merchants whose 
record is bigger than price cutting 
ability alone could have succeeded 
in making it. 


Improved Agricultural 
Conditions Forecast 


The annual agricultural outlook 
1928 repared by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
released recently by the Department 
of Agriculture, predicts better con- 
ditions in that field, based on greater 
efforts to balance production with 
demand while avoiding expansion of 
production. It is prophesied that 
the domestic market in 1928 will equal 
or better that of the present winter, but 
that foreign demand for American agri- 
cultural products due to increased com- 
petition, will not improve. 


C. C. Younggreen, Vice- 
President, Flint Paper 


Charles C. Younggreen, vice-presidnt 
of Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap-Young- 
green, Inc., Milwaukee advertising 
agency, has also been elected vice-president 
of the Flint Paper Company, Mil 
waukee, with which has been merged 
the Dever Bros. Paper Company. J. B 
Flint is president of the merged com- 
panies and E. B. Shea, secretary. 


Sonora Phonograph ‘Appoints 
Harry Bibb 


Harry Bibb has been appointed sales 
na Ff te —— ‘a * vision oy 

onora onograp ‘ompany n¢., 
with headquarters at Chicago. He was 
for ten years manager of music sales 
of the Chicago division of the Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender Company. 


W. J. Noble with Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne 


W. J. Noble has joined the Porter- 
Eastman-Byrne Company, icago ad- 
vertising agency, as an account execu 
tive. e formerly was with Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., also of Chicago 
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Face to face, 
would you talk 
as your copy 
does? 


HE men and women who buy 

your goods—in what kind of 
houses do they live? What do they do 
in their leisure time? What do they 
and their friends talk about? 


If you were selling your goods in 


person to them, would you talk as you 
do in your copy? 

Take one of your present advertise- 
ments. Read it out loud. Does it say 
what you want to say to the simple, 
literal-minded, hard-working people 
who consume what you make? 


Ruthrauft 
and Ryan 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
ST.LOUIS 
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Newsstand Group 
offers $4,000 for 
three short stories 


W. M. Clayton, owner of seven of these men’s maga- 
zines, has offered prizes of $2,500, $1,000 and $500 for 
the three best stories of cowboy life submitted by 
April 16th. 


This contest is just another step in the plan for making 
these magazines the most interesting you will find on 
the newsstands. 


The first step in securing the best work of well-known 
authors was to increase the rates paid for stories from 
lc and 2c a word to from 3c to 6c. 


Then, to give more as well as better stories, the size of 
these magazines was increased from 128 to 144-192 


pages. 


Now, to provide for the circulation these new values are 
adding and for new magazines under way, $110,000 is 
being invested in the most modern printing equipment 
with a capacity of more than three million magazines 
a month. 


Ace-High Danger Trail 
Black Mask Five Novels 
Clues Ranch Romances 
Cowboy Stories Three Star 


make up the Men’s List of the Newsstand Group. Of 
the April issues more than two million copies will be 
on the newsstands. This is the only great circulation- 
unit composed exclusively of men’s magazines. 


E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
Magazine Advertising Management 


New York and Chicago 








Finding New Leaders among Bash- 
ful Members of the Family 


How the Campbell Soup Company Is Promoting a Ncw Soup in the 
Hope That It May Develop into Another Leader 


By Roland Cole 


N Printers’ Ink of November 

17, 1927, there appeared an arti- 
cle entitled, “Campbell’s Soup Tries 
a Little Experiment,” which gave 
a brief explanation of why the 
Campbell Soup Company was ad- 
vertising in Philadelphia and Cam- 
den a soup that previously had 
not been heard of to any noticeable 


i 


PEPPER POT 
A Man's Soup 


ox tail. The first advertising ap- 
propriation amounted to $4,264, 
for street car advertising in New 
York City. Every year since 1899 
the advertising appropriation has 
been increased and the percentage 
costs of sales and advertising have 
decreased. Whereas in 1899, sales 
expense amounted to 7% per cent 


CAR CARDS ARE NOW FEATURING THE NEW CAMPBELL SOUP IN PHILADELPHIA, CAMDEN, 
NEWARK, AND THE NEW YORK METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


extent in the company’s adver- 
tising — Philadelphia Pepper Pot. 
In back of that campaign there 
hangs a tale of special and 
absorbing interest to every man 
who longs with all his might to 
see his customers grapple an in- 
creasing number of his advertised 
products to their souls with hooks 
of steel. 

First a little background: The 
company is now entering upon its 
sixtieth year. When Arthur Dor- 
rance was elected president in 1895, 
the company was making a line of 
200 canned vegetables and pre- 
serves, and losing money. In 1898, 
these 200 products were dropped 
and the company entered the canned 
soup field with five soups, tomato, 
consommé, vegetable, chicken and 


of total costs, and advertising to 
14 per cent—a total of 21% per 
cent—today, sales costs are 2 per 
cent and advertising costs are less 
than 3 per cent, a total of not quite 
5 per cent. The cost of the adver- 
tising a single can of Camp- 
bell’s Soup, as closely as it can 
be ascertained, was some time ago 
stated by President Dorrance to 
be seventeen one-hundredths of 1 
per cent. 

New soups were added until the 
number reached twenty-one in 1912. 
While there have been some addi- 
tions and changes since that time, 
“21 Kinds” has been an advertis- 
ing slogan ever since. 

In the Campbell line, tomato and 
vegetable soup have enjoyed a uni- 
versal sale and consequently sell in 
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much larger quantities than any of 
the other kinds of Campbell Soups. 
If a hundred people were to be 
asked to say why this is so, they 
would probably say at once that it 
is because these two kinds of soups 
have been advertised more exten- 
sively than other kinds. While 
this is true, it is also 
true that other kinds 
have been advertised, 
and, in the beginning, 
just as much adver- 
tising was put. behind 
the other kinds as be- 
hind vegetable and 
tomato. Yet people 
generally did not turn 
out and buy the other 
kinds so often. 

Why, then, have the 
vegetable and tomato 
soups become the lead- 
ers they have? There 
can be but one an- 
swer, which is that 
home-made _ vegetable 
and tomato soups had 
an established use and 
preference for gen- 
erations before Camp- 
bell began to adver- 
tise. 

Looking back over 
the company’s adver- 
tising during the ten- 
year period from 1917 
to 1927, one is not sur- 
prised to find vege- 
table and tomato soups 
prominently featured 
in national and local 
advertising. I do 
not mean by this that 
the other kinds of 
soup are not men- 
tioned. I mean that 
an advertisement on 
one or the other of the two, for ex- 
ample, is 99 per cent one kind of 
soup, with only a passing reference 
to-some other kind. Perhaps a 
clearer way to describe Campbell’s 
policy in advertising its soups would 
be to say that advertisements in 
which vegetable and tomato soups 
are prominently featured outnumber 
advertisements in which _ other 
kinds are prominently featured at 
the rate of ninety to ten. That is, 
roughly speaking, the ninety would 


of such 


things. 


From earliest Colonial 
times visitors to Philadelphia 
have returned home with 
glowing tales of the generous 
entertainment and distinctive 
dishes served by the gracious 
hostesses of those days And 
particularly did the 
occasion to remark on 
Pot’, Ryo ome zestful sou 

lefinite ¢ 
appeal that its charms stood 
out in their memories above 
all the delicacies associated 
with this city famous for good 


And what a sumptuous soup 
is this Philadelphia Pepper Pot, 
such a unique and unusual 
soup, with ao historical 
background as definitely fixed 
in the traditionsof Philadelphia 
as are Poor Richard, Fairmount 
Park Rittenhouse Square or the 
Betsy Ross House themselves. 


No other soup is like it. 
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be divided fifty-fifty between vege- 
table and tomato, and the ten would 
be one each or two each, of a few 
of the other kinds next popular 
after the two leaders. 

In its advertising campaign for 
1927, the company made an im- 
portant change in this policy—t 


Now all New York can enjoy real 


Philadelphia 


PEPPER POT SOUP 
Campbell's make it for you! 


A rich stock, velvery- 
smooth and subtly blended by 
Campbell's sonal Pepper Por 
cook, with hearty pieces of 
delicious meat, a racy dash 
of savory thyme, sweet 
marjoram, freshly-ground 
black peppercorns, tously 
enriched with diced potatoes 
andcarrots,sweet prmientos and 
tempting mataroa: dumplings 

~~ .- 

Everybody ought to know 
Philadelphia Pot. Such 


distinction! at definite 


have 
“ 


eppery 


haracter an 


“<< personality, No wonder tha: 


its fame and reputation for 
hearty goodness and pungen: 
savor have spread far beyond 
the city of its origin. An 
Original soup,wholly American, 
which even the French cannor 
surpass for piquancy and zest 
Your can supply you 
with Campbell's Pe, Pot 
or will gladly get it for you 
12 cents a can. 


4 Man's Soup 


CamptteL. Sours 


NEWSPAPERS ARE BEING USED TO INTRODUCE THE NEW 
CAMPBELL SOUP TO THE METROPOLITAN MARKET 


decided to reduce somewhat the 
amount of space that had been 
given over to vegetable and tomato 
soups and to give that space, in 
varying proportions, to a few of 
the other kinds. During 1927, 
this proportion was changed to, 
roughly, about 75 per cent for the 
two leaders, and 25 per cent for, 
say, ten other kinds, these ten 
others being chosen in the order 
of their popularity. Separate com- 
plete advertisements on each of 
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. « National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis 

Federal Reserve Bank 

Missouri Pacific R. R. 

United States Chamber of Commerce 

Vice-President American Bankers Association 
President .. . . St. Louis Clearing House Association 


editorial influence 
with men of 
influence 


BANKERS 


110 East 42d Street New York City 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


25,270 net paid A. B.C. reaching 9/10 
of the Banking Capital of America 
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these other soups were used, one 
idea being, obviously, to increase 
the sale on these other soups, and 
the other being to discover whether 
among them there might not be one 
or more with leader possibilities. 

Now comes the interesting part 
of the story, which proves once 
more that business, like life, isn’t 
always a matter of logic only but 
also depends upon hunches and 
once in a while is affected by a 
“fortuitous concurrence of atoms.” 
Among the “21 Kinds” of Camp- 
bell Soups, one called “Pepper 
Pot” has been listed on the 
label at various times during 
the last twenty years. It has never 
had much of a sale, except in a 
very few localities. The origin of 
pepper pot soup (not Campbell’s) 
is not precisely known, though the 
fact that it is called “Philadelphia 
pepper pot” about as often as it 
is called “pepper pot” indicates that 
it originated in Philadelphia. 


PEPPER POT FEATURED IN 1925 


Campbell’s Philadelphia Pepper 
Pot Soup never received the dis- 
tinction of a separate advertisement 
in the company’s periodical or 
street car campaign until 1925, 
when it was given a page in a 
class publication. Previous to 
that, its sales had been practically 
confined to the exclusive residential 
sections of the city of Philadelphia. 
The yearly volume, beginning with 
the year 1921, when it really be- 
gan to grow, showed only slight 
increases during 1922, 1923 and 
1924. But sales for 1925, whether 
as the result of that single adver- 
tisement in a national periodical or 
for some other reason, showed an 
increase over 1924 of 181.1 per 
cent. While such an increase seems 
startling in terms of percentage, it 
was not cataclysmic in terms of 
cases. Then an event took place 
which had unforeseen consequences 
in 1927 and made the company 
aware for the first time that in 
its Philadelphia Pepper Pot it had 
a kind of soup which was not “just 
another kind of soup,” so to speak. 

That event was the annual ban- 
quet of the Poor Richard Club, of 
Philadelphia, held on Ben Frank- 
lin’s birthday, Campbell accepted 
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the invitation of the club com. 
mittee to present a can of soup to 
each guest at the 1927 banquet and 
donated 1,500 cans of Philadelphia 
Pepper Pot as its contribution to 
the banquet. These 1,500 cans, 
it should be noted, were not small 
samples, but the regular package 
which sells at twelve cents each in 
retail stores. The company has 
never done any free sampling as 
free sampling is generally prac- 
ticed. Its salesmen have, upon 
special occasions, carried Thermos 
bottles containing hot soup and in 
this way have sampled soup from 
house to house. 

Presenting these 1,500 cans of 
Pepper Pot to the Poor Richard 
Club banquet would have been 
an event of little consequence in 
an advertising way, had not each 
of the cans been accompanied by a 
piece of direct-mail literature in 
the form of a folder, which was 
wrapped around the can, and which 
conveyed by word and picture a 
flicker of human interest to an 
article of merchandise that, with- 
out it, might have been, well, just 
an article of merchandise. This 
folder was a very simple affair of 
four pages, the front page bearing 
an illustration of a Philadelphia 
street scene in Colonial days, with 
another illustration of the same 
nature on the last page, and the 
two inside pages containing less 
than 200 words of reading matter. 
The text read: 


“Pepper Pot, smoking hot,” rang the 
cry of the picturesque cooks through 
the quaint streets of old Colonial Phila 
delphia. They were magic words. They 
opened the doors of the fashionable 
and elite. The steaming, savory deli- 
cacy graced the glittering boards of the 
leaders of society in those gay Revo- 
lutionary times. 

From one of the most famous of 
these Pepper Pot cooks, who numbered 
the distinguished belles of the hour 
among her patrons, Campbell’s derived 
the recipe for the Pepper Pot you can 
enjoy today. It is a soup which even 
the French with all their admitted 
culinary skill, do not possess the secret 
to blend. For Campbell’s is the real 
Philadelphia Pepper Pot, which has 
never been successfully imitated. 

Pepper Pot has a charm and a flavor 
all its own. No other soup is like it. 
Whole black pepper gave it its name 
but in the blend are marjoram, thyme, 
sweet pimientos, diced potatoes, delic- 
ious honeycomb tripe, a generous sup 
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TYPOGRAPHERS WHO 
Si00Ud HLIM LIAZAOUd 











Now and then, unctuous medi- 
ocrity finds fault that our typo- 
graphic standards are finer than 


necessary To paraphrase the re~ 


tort of William P itt to Horace 
Walpole, “The atrocious crime 
of being too sincere a craftsman 
we shall neither attempt to pal- 
liate nor deny,” for no male- 
factor ever stood before the bar 


and felt prouder of his misdeed. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 


314 EAST TWENTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK 
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With 98% of its circulation concentrated 
within San Francisco’s 20-mile trading 
radius, profitable advertising pressure at 

lowest cost is exerted 6 days a week by 


The San Francisco News 
A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Nationel Advertising Department 
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ply of macaroni dumplings—all com- 
bined with the subtle “touch” of 
Campbell's Special Philadelphia Pepper 
0 

~ = this unique and “different” 
soup today. We promise you a_ treat 
that you will often repeat. It’s a 
man’s soup. 


The results of this modest effort 
began to manifest themselves al- 
most immediately, not only in in- 
creased sales in Philadelphia, but 
in a few other Eastern cities as 
well, probably the result of ear- 
and-mouth advertising on the part 
of out-of-town guests at the ban- 
quet. The company then deter- 
mined to try an experiment, the 
idea for which was born of the 
banquet experience. It decided to 
select a community where Camp- 
bell’s Philadelphia Pepper Pot Soup 
had never been purchased, and 
where pepper pot of any recipe 
was little known, or entirely un- 
known, in the clubs and restau- 
rants, and see whether, with the 


help of a concentrated campaign 
of advertising, its Pepper Pot could 
be sold, and in how long a perioa 
of time, and in what quantity. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., showed a 
perfect record on the score of no 
sales. Not a case of this soup 
had been sold there during 1925 
and 1926. Figures on the city re- 
vealed a population of 157,415; 
number of families 38,546; number 
of independent stores 462; number 
of chains 98. 

Early in May, 1927, three Camp- 
bell salesmen went to Grand 
Rapids and with concentrated ef- 
fort secured a 70 per cent distri- 
bution of Pepper Pot Soup among 
the jobbers, independents and 
chains. From the telephone di- 
rectory a list of 18,393 families 
was secured, a 48 per cent cov- 
erage of the total number of 
families in the city. Pepper Pot 
folders, like those distributed at 
the Poor Richard banquet, were 
mailed to this list—at the rate of 
over 3,500 a day for five days. 
All things considered, the sales 
results were somewhat remarkable. 
Not that the sales made a world’s 
record, for they did not. But in 
view of the fact that only 48 per 
cent of the city’s families were 
covered, that they were covered 
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just once with a very simple piece 
of printed matter, that this printed 
matter was virtually a glorification 
of Colonial Philadelphia, and that 
Campbell’s Philadelphia Pepper 
Pot had no established sale at all 
in the city, the introductory sales 
of not quite 13,000 cans were, as 
I said before, somewhat remark- 
able. 

The company’s advertising policy, 
considered in the large, has always 
kept sales far ahead of produc- 
tion. On only a few extraordinary 
occasions, such as the first six 
months of 1921, has production 
caught up with sales. The pre- 
vailing condition in the company’s 
business is the other way around 
—sales leading and production fol- 
lowing. Had there been facilities 
in the Campbell kitchens to pro- 
duce Philadelphia Pepper Pot in 
quantities large enough to provide 
adequate distribution in support of 
territorial campaigns at Grand 
Rapids and other cities where 
sales interest manifested itself, the 
experimental campaign would im- 
mediately have been followed by 
others. Inability to make Phila- 
delphia Pepper Pot in quantity at 
that particular time decided the 
company upon another course of 
action pending the completion of 
its. new large plant in Chicago, 
now under course of construction. 

The alternative course of action 
is a campaign in the cities of 
Philadelphia and Camden, and the 
communities immediately surround- 
ing them, where the problems of 
distribution are simplified by prox- 
imity, and where the sales growth 
can be more easily held under con- 
trol until the enlarged production 
facilities of the new Chicago kitch- 
ens become available. The Phila- 
delphia campaign was inaugurated 
on November 10, using practically 
all the newspapers of Philadelphia 
and Camden twice a week, and one 
card on Philadelphia Pepper Pot 
Soup in each car on a full run of 
all street cars. An entirely new 
series of advertisements was cre- 
ated for the newspaper campaign, 
all fifty-two lines over two col- 
umns, in which, without explana- 
tion or apology, the company set 
out deliberately to tie up the new 
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soup with the historical associa- 
tions of Colonial Philadelphia. 
With the help of this campaign, 
sales on Pepper Pot for 1927 
showed an increase over sales for 
1926 of 115.6 per cent. Ninety 
per cent of Pepper Pot sales are 
made in the Philadelphia territory, 
which includes Camden, and the 
environs of both cities. 

The Philadelphia campaign is 
still in operation and every week 
shows remarkable sales increases. 
The company repeated this year, 
upon the invitation of the Poor 
Richard Club of Philadelphia, its 
action of last year, and supplied 
without charge cans of Campbell’s 
Pepper Pot Soup to guests at the 
annual banquet held on Ben Frank- 
lin’s birthday, January 17. In ad- 
dition to the local campaign now 
being carried on in Philadelphia, 
a Pepper Pot campaign is about 
to be inaugurated in Greater New 
York, using newspapers in New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark, N. J., 
and cards in the surface cars of 
the entire surrounding territory. 

This New York campaign is 
something a great deal more 
than an experimental campaign— 
it is a drive for introduction in 
America’s greatest market, where, 
even though the risk is large, the 
per dollar investment can yield 
great returns. In preparation for 
it, the advertising has been ener- 
getically and thoroughly merchan- 
dised throughout the entire Metro- 
politan district in the effort to se- 
cure 100 per cent distribution for 
Pepper Pot before the appearance 
of the first advertisement. Special 
attention has been given to the so- 
called “high-hat” grocery stores 
wherein the company expects to 
record the greatest initial sales, in- 
asmuch as it was with the cus- 
tomers of such stores that Camp- 
bell’s Pepper Pot first found favor. 

The newspaper copy will follow 
in general idea and treatment the 
copy being used in the Philadel- 
phia campaign, to determine, for 
one thing, the sales potency of 
“Philadelphia” as a term when 
used with Pepper Pot in Camp- 
bell advertising in the future, 
local and national; and, for an- 
other thing, to test the value of 
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“Colonial Philadelphia” as a copy 
theme in communities outside of 
Philadelphia. The campaign in 
New York begins early in Feb- 
ruary. A reproduction of the first 
advertisement accompanies _ this 
article. 

Events have now been chroni- 
cled up to the moment of going to 
press. During the years 1921 to 
1924, sales of Pepper Pot showed 
steady increases without local or 
national advertising. Advertising 
began in 1925. From 1921 to 1927, 
sales multiplied fifty-eight times. 
The company believes it has dis- 
covered another advertising leader 
The circumstances attending the 
discovery have been described 


Should Campbell’s hopes be ful- 
filled, there will be further adver- 
tising history to record. 


L. A. McQueen, Director, 
Audit Bureau 


L. A. McQueen, assistant general 
sales manager in charge of the tire 
division sales of The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been elected a director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. He succeeds 
W. K. Towers. 


Appoint Kleppner Agency 

The Allied Mutuals Liability Insur- 
ance Company, Prentice-Hall, Inc., pub 
lisher, and Wildman and Newman, con 
struction engineers, all of New York, 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with Fhe Kleppner Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 


Speedwriting Account to 
Reimers & Osborn 


Brief English Systems, Inc., New 
York, Speedwriting home study course, 
has appointed Reimers & Osborn, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers 
and magazines are being used. 


Appoints Brockland & Moore 


The national advertising of the Boyd- 
Welsh Shoe Company, St. Louis, manu- 
facturer of Peacock shoes for girls and 
women, has been placed with Brockland 
& Moore, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
company. 


Breyer Ice Cream Account to 
McKee and Albright 


The Breyer Ice Cream Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed McKee and 
Albright, Philadelphia advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 








 Seveik Veare 
Figures 


Advertising Linage in 
The Christian Science Monitor 
showed an increase of 552,756 
lines in 1927 over 1926 


Figures for seven years are as follows: 
YEARS LINES 


1921 1,509,097 
1922 2,029,246 
1923 = 3,488,353 
1924 4,163,159 
1925 . 5,774,791 
1926 6,600,227 
1927, =. 7,152,983 


THE ANSWER? 
“Satisfied Advertisers” 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


107 Falmouth Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








“A Quattes Medium for Quality Products” 





Broadcast Advertising Is Sold 
at a Loss 


The National Broadcasting Company Lost $500,000 During Its First Year 


(Special Washington Correspondence) 
HAT his company lost about 
$500,000 during the first year, 

and that it did not expect to make 
money on broadcast advertising, 
were two of the surprising state- 
ments made by Merlin H. Ayles- 
worth, president of the National 
Broadcasting Company, before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, during recent hearings 
on the confirmation of radio com- 
missioners. Mr. Aylesworth also 
frequently compared the broadcast 
service of his company with the 
service of various publications. 

After he was called to the wit- 
ness stand, Mr. Aylesworth ex- 
plained that the National Broad- 
casting Company is not controlled 
by any single concern, and that its 
stock, to the extent of 50 per cent, 
is held by the Radio Corporation 
of. America, 30 per cent by the 
General Electric Company and 20 
per cent by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. 
He then related the history of the 
development of radio to illustrate 
the growth of the demand for bet- 
ter programs, and to show how the 
network of stations through which 
his company broadcasts has de- 
veloped. He testified that his com- 
pany owns but one station, WEAF 
in New York, and in regard to 
the so-called hook-up with other 
stations, he said: 

“The relation of the National 
Broadcasting Company to its asso- 
ciated stations might be compared 
to that of a feature news service 
to the local newspapers, or that 
of the Associated Press to the local 
newspapers, or that of the United 
or the International Press Service 
to local newspapers. We have no 
contracts with these stations. They 
take such programs as we have 
to offer them which are in their 
opinion of sufficient interest and 
of sufficient importance and public 
service for them to accept.” 

In addition to the station it owns, 
the witness explained that the Na- 
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tional company manages station 
WJZ in New York and WRC in 
Washington. Then, in reply to a 
question by Senator Watson, Mr. 
Aylesworth said that his company, 
in its little more than a year’s ex- 
istence, has received applications 
from between 150 to 200 stations 
for network service, but that the 
company is now serving some forty 
broadcasting stations, the regular 
daily service consuming but one 
hour and thirty-seven minutes per 
station per day. These, he added, 
are the actual figures for the month 
of December, 1927, one of the best 
months of the year in broadcast- 
ing. 

In regard to the payment of the 
expense of broadcasting, the wit- 
ness explained that the majority 
of the programs are sponsored by 
concerns which are using broad- 
casting to keep their names fa- 
vorably before the public in ex- 
actly the same way that owners 
of broadcasting stations hope to 
keep their names favorably before 
the public. “I might say there, 
gentlemen of the committee,” he 
added, “that the National Broad- 
casting Company might be com- 
pared to The Saturday Evening 
Post—we are the magazine of the 
air.” 

Senator Dill—“But you do not 
put direct advertising in your pro- 
grams?” 

Mr. Aylesworth—“No. And if 
I may use the word ‘censorship’ in 
this connection, I will say that we 
censor all programs.” 

Senator Cousins—“Do you make 
the same amount of money that The 
Saturday Evening Post does?” 

Mr. Aylesworth—“No, sir; and, 
Senator Cousins, I should be very 
glad to show you our balance sheet 
for last year. I doubt if we 
will ever make any money. Of 
course we have some hopes along 
that line, but I doubt if we will. 

“These clients neither describe 
their product nor name its price, 
but simply depend upon the good- 
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Announcing 
an Increase in 
Advertising Rates 


Since July 1, 1927, we have been deliver- 
ing from 10% to 40% net paid circulation 
in excess of the 30,000 on which current 
rates are based. 

Now, effective March 1, advertising rates 
will be increased more in keeping with the 
consistent growth in circulation. 


Present advertisers are protected on their 
contracts until expiration. Extensions of 
present contracts will be granted to and 
including the February 27, 1929 issue at 
current rates, provided order for such ex- 
tension is in this office by February 29, 1928. 


New advertisers may, until February 29, 
1928, avail themselves of the lower rates 


for a period of one year. 


Sample copy and rate card 
gladly sent on request. 





ai 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Office of 
J.C.Mc Quiston, 
Adverusing Manage: 
January 24, 1928, 


Mr. F.M. Feiker, Managing Director, 
Associated Business Papers, Inc., 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 

New York City. 


Dear Mr. Feiker:- 


When I visited your office a few days ago you asked ue 
if I would put in a letter my viewpoint on trade and technical 
advertising and some statement of its relation to the general 
advertising which the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company is now carrying on through newspapers. 


We agreed that there is a high specialization in selling 
today. Quotas for sales are being set up on the basis of smaller 
territories and buying groups in trades and industries are being 
analyzed, and evaluated on a highly intensive plan. Manufacturers 
are concentrating and coordinating their sales and advertising 
as never before. Naturally what this means is that media which 
reach highly specialized audiences like the business papers by 
trade or profession, or the newspapers which reach the general 
buyers by territories, are particularly useful. 


As you know, we advertise in more than 100 trade and 
technical publications. The factors which led us to develop 
highly concentrated newspaper advertising by territories are the 
same as those which we have taken advantage of in our advertisin 
in the same concentrated way to buyers in the technical anc class 
markets, trade by trade, and industry by industry, for many years. 


Just as trade and technical papers enable us to put special: 
ized products and service before the specific markets represented 
by the business journals, so newspapers enable us to specialize 
by territories and to coordinate our advertising with our local 
sales and distribution organizations. 


Business publications, as I have said many times, are fui- 
amental to our advertising plan. A company as large as ours 
urally can and does make use of all classes of advertising, 
is true that business papers and newspapers have a particula 
today in enabling sales and advertising to be flexibly coorcir 
the one (business pavers) by buying groups, the other (news; 


by territories. 
Yours very tr 


+ McQuiston. 





The ASSOCIATED BUSINES 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
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explains 

McQuiston 

of Westing- 
| house — 


Jecause J. C. McQUISTON, Adver- 
tising Manager, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing 


they enable ence 











us to put 


specialized li 
products be- | 4 


The A. B. P. is a non- 

fo r e ~ e Cc i fi Cc profit organization whose 

p members have pledged 

themselves to a working 

k 99 code of practice in which 

mar ets. the interests of the men of 

American industry, trade 

and professions are placed 

first—a code demanding 
unbiased editorial pages, 

classified and verified paid 


APER on . I nc, _ mbseribers, and honest ad- 


vertising of dependable 


\I ORK, N. 7, products. 
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will that results from their con- 
tribution of good programs to bring 
back to them a favorable reaction 
from the radio audience. The fact 
that they are able to broadcast 
these programs to a large num- 
ber of stations further makes it 
possible for them to expend large 
sums of money on talent, for the 
cost of great artists would be pro- 
hibitive if their voices or instru- 
ments were to be heard over but 
one station.” 

At this point, the witness read 
into the record a long list of the 
names of artists who have con- 
tributed to radio programs, and 
again compared the National 
Broadcasting Company to The Sai- 
urday Evening Post, explaining 
that there was one exception in 
the fact that the publication 
charges a nickel for its product, 
while his company charges nothing 
to the listener. 

“Of course,” he explained, “very 
few people realize that The Satur- 
day Evening Post comes to them 
for a nickel because of the adver- 
it contains, nor do they 


tising 
understand that the Detroit News 
or the New York Times comes to 
them for 3 or 5 cents because 


of their advertising. But they 
fully appreciate the fact that en- 
tertainment comes from our spon- 
sors because paid for by our spon- 
sors. So the listener does pay, 
but it is an economically sound 
proposition that he pays by the 
purchase of the product, although 
they do not mention their prices, 
which we do not permit, nothing 
but their name being given. 

Senator Wheeler—“But after all 
it is added to the article?” 

Mr. Aylesworth—“Yes, sir; just 
the same as The Saturday Evening 
Post advertising, or the Detroit 
News advertising, or the New 
York Times advertising, is added 
to the article.” 

After that, the witness took some 
time to advise the committee as to 
the wide variety of the features 
broadcast and the effectiveness of 
non-advertising programs. He said 
that his company is preparing a 
comprehensive agricultural pro- 
gram, so as to interest the farmers 
in both educational and entertain- 
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ment features. He went to some 
length to explain the value of the 
free publicity which newspapers 
have given to the service of his 
company. Then, in regard to a 
question concerning a _ possible 
monopoly, he said. 

“Please remember that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company has 
a very definite editorial policy. We 
carry definitely the things that are 
recommended by our advisory coun- 
cil, or that we think we ouglit 
to carry for the enlightening and 
uplifting of the public. ... We 
believe the time will come when 
some man or group of men will 
endow the broadcasting of those 
matters, just as men now endow a 
university.” 

During the first year of its oper- 
ation, the National Broadcasting 
Company lost $500,000, according 
to testimony of the witness, with a 
very small depreciation for reserve 
set aside, and with nothing what- 
ever earned on the investment. 
This statement attracted the atten- 
tion of Senator Wheeler who ex- 
pressed a desire to know how the 
company ever expected to make 
any money, to which Mr. Ayles 
worth replied: 

“IT hope, Senator Wheeler—and 
this is my personal hope—that 
within another year we will have 
enough sponsors of our fine en- 
tertainment programs so that we 
will find some individuals or in 
stitutions that will endow our edu- 
cational features in order that we 
may break even.” 

Senator Wheeler—“I wanted to 
find out why you were carrying 
on this business at a loss.” 

Mr. Aylesworth—“I can tell you. 

. When the General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Radio Corpora- 
tion organized the National Broad- 
casting Company they realized that 
unless programs were put on a 
very high plane the people would 
not continue to listen. They make 
radio equipment.” 

Senator Wheeler—“That is, they 
are willing to lose something in 
order to advertise?” 

Mr. Aylesworth—“That is true, 
but, unfortunately for me, they do 
not give me any tangible credit on 
the balance sheet.” 
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the association with us of 


Mr. HowARD D. TAYLOR 
in charge of copy 


Mr. Taylor was formerly associated with 


N. W. AYER & SON 
Philadelphia 
CRITCHFIELD & Co. 

Chic. 
GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 
New York 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY 
Chnage 
. 


Constantly aiming toward the best in advertis- 
ing and building a personnel capable of sincere 
expression of such ideals, we are glad to welcome 
Mr. Taylor to this organization as an important 
aid in our work with clients, all of whom are 
leaders in their respective industries. 


Bissell & Land 


INCORPORATED 
Advertising and Merchandising 
337 Boulevard of the Allies 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL 





The soundness of the principles of Controlled 
Selling will be revealed this year to many execu- 
tives who are faced with the problem of getting 
net profit out of savings. 
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MARKETING PROBLEMS 


to help the advertising profession make more 


No. 19 of a series of advertisements conceived ] 
LL. effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


ere is increasing recognition of the economy of 
ntrolled Selling among those executives who are 
hiding sales from industry to industry. These ex- 
tives are: 


. Dropping unprofitable items 


. Confining sales efforts to worthwhile 
plants and to the rea] buyers in such 
plants 


. Using industrial publications more 
effectively in reaching and helping 
these buyers 


. Synchronizing their production, sell- 
ing and advertising with buyers’ needs 
instead of sellers’ wants. 


You will find a helpful idea of Controlled /ndustrial 
Selling and the procedure for accomplishing it, in 
“Industrial Marketing at Work.” This is the Second 
volume of a study published by McGraw-Hill origin- 
ally in 1925 to help clarify the difference between 
mass marketing and industrial marketing. If this 
touches your problem, a copy will be delivered upon 
request to the nearest office listed below. 


LIPUBLICATIONS 


adelphia San Francisco 











Why a Separate Export Sales 
Corporation P 


This Question Is Answered by the American Manufacturers Export 
Association and by a Firm of International Lawyers 


HEN a newcomer in export 

trade looks around to learn 
how to proceed, he usually makes 
inquiries on specific phases of the 
subject that seem perfectly obvious 
and self-explanatory to the old- 
timer. The experienced exporter 
has worked out the answer him- 
self through easy stages over a 
long period of years. : 

»The beginner of today, in any 
field, knows that it is not necessary 
for him to try the old “trial and 
error” system. He knows that if 
he asks his questions often enough 
and searches diligently for the an- 
swer he will get it. 

One of the most common of all 
the obvious questions on foreign 
trade is: “Why should a separate 
sales corporation be created for 
export business?” The beginner 
asks that question because he sees 
names such as Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Export Company; General 
Motors Export Corporation; and 
Tobacco Products Export Corpo- 
ration. : 

Recently the American Manu- 
facturers Export Association of 
New York, made a study of this 
matter. It based its answer to 
the question on information which 
it obtained from its members and 
from its own files. 

In that answer it listed six ad- 
vantages for the subsidiary export 
company. There advantages are 
as follows: 

1. Concentration of executive control 
with responsibility in officials who pos- 
sess experience on export problems. 

2. Elimination of conflicts between 
those in charge of domestic business 
and those in charge of export matters. 
(This is considered advantageous be- 
cause domestic business usually is given 
preference over export business when 
the two are up for discussion.) 

3. Often an export subsidiary com- 
pany brings more rapid development of 
foreign business because of the above 
two reasons. 

4. The export business may be such 
that a subsidiary export company will 
show larger profits by elimination of 
overhead expemse which cannot be di- 
rectly attributed to export ; 


5. The export executive is 
greater power and responsibility. 

6. Numerous foreign countries tax 
firms doing business within their terri- 
tory on their total capitalization or 
profits. Obviously, for such cases, the 
export subsidiary company would 
ceive lower taxes, etc., because it 
would be taxed only on the actual cap 
ital or profits derived or used in ex 
porting. 


given 


In addition to information ob- 
tained from its members and its 
files, the association sought infor- 
mation from a firm of interna- 
tional lawyers, Marvin and Bergh. 

“The disadvantages,” according 
to this firm of lawyers, “are the 
initial cost of organization, and the 
fact that a separate company in- 
volves a certain amount of red 
tape.” To this statement it adds: 
“These disadvantages are not seri- 
ous, because if you are doing a 
fair volume of export business, the 
initial cost is relatively small and 
soon absorbed as an ordinary ex- 
pense; and the red tape can be 
kept down to a minimum so that 
it will not be any real burden.” 

The advantages, according to this 
firm of lawyers, are: 

“In most countries there will be 
a saving in taxes. 

“The separate company, if do- 
mesticated, i.e. licensed to do 
business in the foreign country, or 
organized as a local corporation 
in the foreign country, will have 
full judicial protection. On the 
other hand, if you do business in 
certain foreign countries without 
having taken either of these steps, 
you will be denied the right to sue, 
or your right to sue will be sub- 
ject to serious restrictions. 

“The necessity of disclosing a 
financial statement of the parent 
corporation will be obviated. Such 
a disclosure is required in certain 
countries for tax purposes. If a 
separate corporation is organized 
in these countries, the disclosure 
will have to be made only of the 
operations of the particular cor- 
poration.” 
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Cotton Growers Get Down to 
Merchandising Fundamentals 


The 


American Cotton Growers Exchange, an Association of State 


Associations, Tackles Problems of Production and Distribution 


By Roy Dickinson 


a usually happens that the most 
important changes in any in- 
dustry come not from the outside, 
but from within. A decade ago 
politics played a part in our na- 
tional business life which has been, 
fortunately I think, weakened con- 
siderably. Though there is still 
a tendency to try to solve eco- 
nomic problems by political action, 
more is being done by the insiders 
of the industry to solve their own 
problems by economic straight 
thinking., 

These general observations apply 
to many lines. of. business. They 
apply particularly to the actual 

rowers of cotton. There is no 
aol to describe in detail the ter- 
rific problems the individual grower 
has been up against. The man who 
has to buy the fertilizer, cultivate 
and pick the crop often has been 
the football. of a highly specula- 
tive market, at the mercy. of the 
close buyer, and the victim of 
much waste and indirection in dis- 
tribution which has kept the price 
of his crop at a low comparative 
level. 

Outsiders have given the cotton 
growers much gratuitous advice 
concerning their problems. Pub- 
licity experts were hired by some 
distributing factors in the indus- 
try. Writers of magdzine arti- 
les told the growers exactly what 
was wrong with them. Many 
lrastic remedies were suggested. 

Yet the actual growers of cot- 
ton, in the calm, plodding way 
which. distinguishes people close to 
the actualities of the soil, have 
been considering their own’ prob- 
lems -for many years and have 
moved to solve them in~ funda- 
mental ways. It was just over 
two years ago when I noticed the 
Arkansas State Cotton Growers 
Association, with a membership of 
almost 16,000 growers, begin an 
unusual advertising campaign. It 


was newspaper advertising directed 
to themselves. A series of eighteen 
advertisements was run to check 
independent marketing of the old 
price cutting, take-any-offer *va- 
riety, instead of the co-operative 
system which the association had 
built up, to run on a five-year con- 
tract agreement. This unique ad- 
vertising campaign directed to 
maintain the co-operation and loy- 
alty of its own members resulted 
in the addition of several hundred 
new growers. It is directly in line 
with the present work of the 
American Cotton Growers Ex- 
change, of which the Arkansas 
association is a member. The 
Exchange is, in effect, an associa- 
tion of State associations in which, 
in addition to Arkansas, growers 
in the following States hold mem- 
bership; Alabama, Arizona, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, Louisiana, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Cali- 
fornia (San Joaquin Cotton Grow- 
ers), South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Texas (Farm Bureau Cotton 
Association and Southwestern Irri- 
gated Cotton Growers Associa- 
tion). 


WHAT THE EXCHANGE DOES 


The purpose of the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange is to 
increase efficiency in distribution, 
eliminate waste, standardize varie- 
ties and help stabilize prices. For 
the last seven years the Exchange 
has handled an always increasing 
number of bales, and to accom- 
plish its purpose has gone back 
to merchandising fundamentals. 

The members realized first of 
all that to secure more stable re- 
turns the quality of the product 
had to be improved if it was to 
bear a trade-mark of origin, and 
that the improved product must 
be graded to make the trade-mark 
stand. far quality in the buyer’s 
mind. Back to the source they 
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Over 800 
Industrial Advertisers} 
Use Textile World § 


EX TILE WORLD is the one 

paper in the industry which 
reaches all sections and all branches. 
National and international in its scope, 
the volume of its advertising returns 
unerringly reflect it. 


If you are seriously interested in the 
cultivation of the huge market the tex- 
tile industry affords—Textile World is 
inevitable. More than 800 advertisers 
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From Ewing Galloway : 
Cotton Mill Scene in Texas 


use it on regular schedule. It affords 
a one-way route straight to the heart 
of the industry’s buying power. 


The Textile Industry is worthy of in- 
tensive Sales effort. Anything short of 
that does not strike home as it should. 


Textile World presents a national 
“hook-up”—a whole industry 
listens in. 


Textile World 
Largest net paid circulation and at the 


highest subscription price in the textile field 
334 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Associated Business 
Circulations Papers, Inc. 
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—— AND EXECUTIVES 


from the best stores visit us every day... 
interviewing the market editor . . . checking 
buying sources for merchandise to clothe tens 
of thousands of the best families . . . discuss- 
ing some new feature of store operation with 
the store service editor . . . obtaining the latest 
information on store returns from the research 
editor . . . viewing the latest Paris showings in 
the fashion department . . . (36,421 such in- 
quiries answered last year) . . . and so it con- 
tinues daily . . . this large staff of merchandise 
and merchandising editors kept constantly 
busy anticipating and answering merchants’ 
requirements . . . always equipped to give 100% 
cooperation . . . which is why the Economist 
has close, intimate contact with merchants 
and buyers . . . a weekly contact with about 
10,000 of the best stores in the land . . . a con- 
tact wise manufacturers use to their advantage. 


e..¢&. 23 8 £2 ® 
The most effective, most eco- 
nomical. way to reach and 
influence department stores. 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 


239 W. 39th St., New York, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
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jumped at once. Fertilizer and 
tested seed were distributed to im- 
prove quality literally from the 
ground up. A training school was 
started to develop expert graders. 
As L. F. McKay, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Exchange, told me: 
“ln order to carry out our pro- 
gram of improving the quality, 
thereby increasing returns to our 
growers, it is necessary to start 
by furnishing our growers with 
improved seed. In Texas, for ex- 
ample, where we are handling 
200,000 bales or more per year, 


we bought for our members one- 


half of all the certified seed that 
was sold in the State of Texas the 
year before last, and last year we 
bought all the certified seed that 
we could buy for distribution to 
our members.” 

With the big plans now being 
worked out for the future, as will 
be described, it was necessary to 
design a trade-mark as a pledge 
of quality. 


HOW THE TRADE-MARK WAS 
SELECTED 


“In designing this trade-mark,” 
says Mr. McKay, “we had in mind 
something that would be easily 
recognizable in foreign countries 
where the English language is not 


spoken. For example, we send a 
great deal of our cotton to France, 
Germany and Japan. We thought 
of a number of different designs, 
and discarded the idea of a 
monogrammed design because we 
thought an animal or a bird would 
be more easily remembered. After 
thinking about elephants, tigers, 
and lions, we finally decided upon 
using the American Eagle, feeling 
that the Eagle represented dignity 
and character which we wished to 
impress upon our prospective cus- 
omers. We desired, however, to 
‘enter attention upon ‘Co-op Cot- 
on’ so we placed a white shield 
upon the Eagle’s breast and then 
it the expression ‘Co-op Cotton’ 
in the center of the shield for 
the purpose of centering attention 
ipon the words. Of course it is 
carried in all of our advertising. 
The Tennessee Cotton Growers 
Association has combined the trade- 
mark with its own name on its 
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tag. These tags are placed on the 
bales for identification and the 
member’s name stays with the bale 
all the way to the mill. Our sales- 
men use a fleet of fourteen auto- 
mobiles in calling upon the mills 
and these automobiles carry the 
Co-op Eagle on their doors. 

“We are gradually building spin- 
ner good-will toward our trade- 
mark. We distribute a Daily 
Record book to spinners, and the 
trade-mark is on both the front 
and back covers. The spinner 
keeps this book throughout the 
year and by means of it he keeps 
up with what is going on in the 
cotton market.” 

The careful selection of the seed 
and co-operation with the growers 
in standardizing quality to fit the 
needs of the market, as discovered 
by research, will lead to expansion 
along lines which are designed to 
bring a greater return to the 
grower and enable him to concen- 
trate on the type he is best fitted 
to produce. 

It is a most far-reaching and 
interesting development. As Mr. 
McKay describes it: 

“After we have standardized by 
communities on the varieties of 
cotton to be grown in each par- 
ticular community, it is our next 
purpose to own our own gins, in 
order to gin the cotton in the man- 
ner that will bring to the growers 
the greatest returns. Pursuing 
this program, we have already 
built seventeen gins in the State of 
Texas and our plans will probably 
lead us to build at least 100 gins 
before we stop. 

“As soon as a co-operative cot- 
ton gin is placed in a community 
by the association, the next step 
is to get all of the farmer mem- 
bers to plant the same kind of 
cotton. We are conferring with 
extension workers from the agri- 
cultural colleges, and from them 
are getting advice as to the kind 
of cotton to plant. 

“Owning our own gins, we are 
able to gin the cotton more slowly 
and eliminate what is known as 
‘gin cut cotton’ due to running the 
gin saws too fast. We also elimi- 
nate what is known as ‘plated 
bales,’ that is, a bale where you 
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will find some of the cotton of 
one bale attached to the side of 
another bale on account of lack 
of care in separating one man’s 
cotton from another’s. Weare 
also able to put good bagging on 
the outside of the bale and to 
mark the bale as we desire. This 
means an improved package going 
to the spinner. It means that he 
will recognize co-operative cotton 
as better cotton. 

“After the cottcn is ginned, the 
next step is to concentrate it in 
the best warehouses for the pur- 
pose of protection from the 
weather and assembling cotton of 
a like quality in pools. On account 
of the very large amount of cotton 
handled by the co-operative asso- 
ciations, we are able to deliver to 
the spinners a very even running 
cotton. In other words, if a 
spinner buys 1,000 bales, they 
will be very uniform in grade, 
staple length and character, so that 
there will be very little waste from 
the standpoint of the spinner. This 
means that A. E. cotton is 
very much in demand by spinners. 
Last year, for example, out of 
nearly a million bales of cotton 
handled, there was less than 3 per 
cent arbitration, replacements or 
rejections, and this is recognized 
as a marvelous record, particularly 
in view of the fact that many 
merchants have from 25 per cent 
to 30 per cent of their sales arbi- 
trated in certain sections. 


COMPARING OPERATIONS 


“Efficiency in accounting, office 


record keeping, han- 
dling of cotton, warehousing 
methods, financing, etc., come as 
the result of a comparison of oper- 
ations by the fourteen associations 
that are members of the American 
Cotton Growers Exchange. The 
general managers of these four- 
teen associations meet once a month 
and compare conditions. An audit- 
ing expert was employed the first 
year for the purpose of installing 
systems.of accounting and business 
analysis that would save money 
for the farmers. The associations 
enjoy the very lowest warehous- 
ing and insurance rates, due to the 
large volume and to the selection 


operations, 
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of the type of warehouses which 
enables them to decrease their in- 
surance costs.” 

This organization plan whereby 
the general managers of the asso- 
ciations from widely separated 
territories are all able to sit down 
and compare conditions concerning 
the one product in which they are 
all interested gives each local asso- 
ciation the benefit of a clearing 
house and enables the Exchange to 
act as a true production, financial, 
sales and advertising plan. 

The object of the association 
advertising is based upon a definite 
per bale assessment on every bale 
of cotton handled by the associa- 
tion. 


WHAT THE COPY TELLS 


This advertising at the present 
time is running in a list of busi- 
ness publications directed primar- 
ily to the spinners of cotton and 
to the bankers who are such im- 
portant factors in extending credit 
to the growers in their logical and 
well-planned efforts to help sta- 
bilize this great basic American 
industry. Advertising is also 
being used in Europe, where thir- 
teen sales offices are maintained, 
in a campaign which is running in 
trade publications and directories. 
The copy features the trade-mark 
prominently as it appears on the 
tags and bales. It emphasizes the 
fact that the 300,000 cotton grow- 
ers who market their output under 
the advertised trade-mark must 
stand or fall on the quality of the 
cotton they send to market. “That 
is why,” the copy says, “an obli- 
gation exists to market cotton not 
only above reproach but above the 
expectation of the spinner.” 

Other copy points out that the 
association is reducing the cost of 
financing and distributing and so 
is able “to give the farmer a better 
return and the spinner better cot- 
ton”; that its cotton “is offered 
only when it is ready for shipment 
in the warehouse”; that the asso- 
ciation’s trained graders are help 
ing to eliminate gin-cut cotton, 
plated bales, mutilated bagging and 
other wastes and by efficient stor- 
ing, skilful financing and _ well- 
planned traffic management is help- 
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$624,519, 000 


the Hotel Building 
Program for 1928 


Based on the ArcuiTecturat Forum fore- 

@ cast for new construction plus $65,000,000 
estimated for alterations and additions to 
existing hotels. The total again places the 
hotel industry near the top among all new 
building classifications. 


Some companies are going to sell the building and construction 
material going into these 890 new hotels. 

Some companies will sell millions of dollars worth of furniture 
and furnishings and equipment for the 140,000 new rooms and 
service departments. 

And some companies will sell food products to each of these 
new hotels regularly in quantities that would clean out the 
average retail grocer’s stock. 

If you make anything that is used in the construction, equip- 
ment, operation, or maintenance of a modern hotel, you can’t 
help but be interested in our “Complete Sales Plan” that covers 
every step and every factor affecting purchases for the 890 
new hotels to be built this year as well as the important buying 
influences in the existing worthwhile market of 8,500 hotels. 
Tell us -what you make and we will tell you how to sell it to 
hotels and restaurants—the backbone of the Institutional Market. 


AHRENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
Member of A. B. P., A. B. C., N. P. A. 


New York CHICAGO 
40 E. 49th St. 222 W. Adams St. 
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Walraven Health Book Cover Service was established 
and has grown to nation-wide acceptance due to the 
fact that it gives Preferred Position to every message 
carried. 


Not only is the advertiser assured of Preferred Position 
but also exclusiveness—Walraven Book Cover Service 
is available to only one advertiser in each community. 


bs aye m4 city or county you might con 
let us tell you how reason- 
af a can get your message across. 


A. 'T. WALRAVEN BOOK COVER Co. 
DALLAS CHICAGO 
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ing to reduce the cost of distri- 
bution. 

By teaching its large membership 
to raise better cotton, to take better 
care of it and distribute it more 
economically, and then advertising 
its work to buyers, this association 
is on the way toward performing 
a needed economic service in the 
cotton industry. 

Mr. McKay sums up these ef- 
forts, and how the growers fit into 
the remainder of the long dis- 
tributive road to the final con- 
sumer as follows: 

“Our general plan is, first, to 
improve the quality of the cotton 
grown; second, standardize the 
quality and standardize the ship- 
ments through better processing 
and warehousing methods; improve 
the appearance of the package and 
then mark this package with our 
trade-mark so that it is recog- 
nized by the mill as A. C. G. E. 
cotton. We realize that if we stay 
in business and continue to grow, 
it will be necessary to meet the 
wants, needs and desires of the 
spinners, who in turn are attempt- 


ing to satisfy the ultimate con- 


sumer. We are co-operating with 
the spinners in every way ‘possible. 
We have a joint committee with 
The Cotton Textile Institute and 
also a joint committee with the 
International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners, which is com- 
posed ef spinners living outside oi 
the United States. The purpose 
of these two joint committees is 

) improve conditions in the dis- 
tribution of raw cotton. 

“We are attempting to improve 
conditions in the cotton trade for 
the good of the grower, the spinner, 
the retailer, and the ultimate con- 
umer. We are attempting to 
tabilize price conditions, because 
ve believe that a stabilized indus- 
try will be more prosperous than 
me that is not. We have installed 
research and _ statistical divisions 
for the purpose of guiding us in 
naking our decisions. 

“We believe that as we grow 
n business volume, we will come 
earer to solving the problems of 
he cotton farmer. We think that 
we have done much already, but 
ve know that there is a great deal 
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Advertising 
brings the 
consumer to the 
store 


THEN WHAT? 


Mighty few products are so strongly 
entrenched that they can over-ride 
the dealer’s influence with his ‘cus- 
tomers. If he has a “pet brand” 
he’ll manage to sell it to a good 
percentage of the prospects you 


developed. 
PREMIUM 
ADVERTISING 


is making “pets” of a good many 
products. The dealer (and his 
clerks) will gladly push a product 
when they are getting a bonus for 
it—over and above the normal 
profit that they would make on any 
other item as well. 


The idea of winning a nice pre- 
mium takes hold of a dealer. He 
(and possibly his wife) has picked 
some one thing he wants: pretty 
badly. He knows how much he 
must do for you to earn it. The 
closer he gets the harder he'll 
work for it. And when he gets 
it, he’ll send you a letter of thanks 
for your generosity. 


It is possible that some portion of 
your advertising appropriation can 
be spent with better effect by using 
a Premium plan for dealer or con- 
sumer. Many of America’s leaders 
have found that this direct good- 
will work on dealers pays out in 
greatly increased volume. 


We have helped outstanding firms 
in many lines of business to es- 
tablish profitable Premium Depart- 
ments. We invite correspondence 
from responsible Executives. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE Co. 


Incorporated 


9 W. 18 St., New York City 
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National 
Leadership 


Again leading 
ALL six-day 
newspapers in 
the United States 
in NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING, 
the 1927 
ord once more 
proves the re- 
gard in which it 
is held and the 
faith of the ad- 


vertiser in_ its 








rec- 








Pulling Power. 


EUGENE W. FARRELL 
Business and Advertising 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey 


Manager 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advertising Representatives 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco 
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more yet to be done. Our pro- 
gram is only partially in operation. 
We have put a large sum of money 
into our plans and naturally ‘we are 
exercising the greatest possible 
care in the formation of our pro- 
gram of development.” 

As the already large business 
volume grows and the advertising 
appropriation grows in proportion, 
it is logical to suppose that other 
industries and eventually the con- 
sumer, in addition to the spinner 
and the banker, will be told of the 
savings which direct purchasing 
can effect and why the advertised 
trade-mark on a_ co-operatively 
grown and marketed bale of cot- 
ton means much to the manufac- 
turer who uses it as raw material, 
to the retailer and the user of the 
cotton in its final form. 

In this far-reaching effort of 
300,000 cotton farmers to apply 
economic laws to economic evils, 
advertising is playing an important 
part and will continue to grow in 
amount and in importance to the 
whole plan. 

Thus again advertising is prov- 
ing its power to help put over a 
tremendous program touching the 
prosperity of 300,000 actual pro- 
ducers of one of America’s great 
crops—helping to stabilize one of 
the country’s most important basic 
industries. 


Confectioners to Advertise 
Co-operative Product 


Plans were presented at the _thir- 
teenth annual convention of the West- 
ern Confectioners’ Association, held re- 
cently at Hollywood, Calif., for a 
national advertising campaign to adver- 
tise a candy bar which will be manu- 
factured co-operatively by twenty-two 
members of the Association in eleven 
States west of the Rockies. The same 
formula and the same label will be 
used by all, and the product will be 
merchandised nationally. W. A. Mc- 
Donald is president of the association. 


Lawn Mower Account to 
McGuckin Agency 


The Philadelphia Lawn Mower Com- 
pany, Inc., Philadelphia, has placed its 
advertising account with The Eugene 
McGuckin Company, advertising agency 
of that city. Newspapers and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 
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13,045 inquiries 
handled in 1927 


These inquiries asking for information 
on every phase of advertising, merchan- 
dising and sales were handled quickly 
because of our master reference index 
to articles that have been published in 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


This index now contains more than 
310,000 cards, sub-divided under approxi- 
mately 1,000 subject headings as well as 
proper names. This plan makes it pos- 
sible to send on request lists of articles 
pertaining to the activities of an adver- 


tiser, person or on any subject covered 
in Printers’ Ink for the past sixteen years 
and in Printers’ Ink Monthly since its 
inception in 1919. 


There is no charge for this service to our 
readers. But in order to utilize it to 
the fullest extent it is nec- 
essary that the subscriber 
shall have maintained 
complete files of Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. 
For the convenience of our subscribers 
binders for both publications are sold 


at cost. Weekly binders, $1.25 apiece 
Monthly binders, $2.00, 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The Paper Made Especially 


COATED 
SURFACE 


tite 


Z WH; Kip 


S advertising grows, it 
finds itself needing new 
papers . . . a bond 


paper of reasonable price 

a coated’ sheet that folds w ell 
; a good paper of extreme 

light weight. 


So the need sprang up for a paper 
suited to four-page illustrated letters, 
for neither bond, book nor coated 
papers combine in a single sheet all 
the needed virtues. ts 


Bond papers from their very nature 
did not have the opacity that 
four-page letter demands. The sur- 
face was not stiited for fine screen 
halftone printing. 


If. coated papers were used, the let- 
tet looked too much like a circular. 
tlost the “letter look” that bond 
papers alone seem to give. 

S¥* we produced TWO-TEXT, a 
bond paper on one side for the 
typewritten message .. . a coated 
paper on the other for the illus- 
trated part ... a sheet that is 
opaque. 

TWO-TEXT is sold by leading 
paper houses in the United States 
and Canada. We will gladly send 
sample sheets upon request and the 
names of our distributors. 


STANDARD Paper Mee. Co. 
Richmond, Virginia 
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TWO-TEXT is recommended for: 
Direct Mail 


—For sales letters of manufacturers 
selling direct to consumers. 
—For sales letters of manufacturers 

selling to industries. 

—For sales letters frofm the manuv- 
facturer to his trade. 

—For merchandising magazine ad- 
vertising or poster campaign to 
the trade. 

—For answering inquiries as to 
product—service, employment. 

—For sales letters to retailers. 

Dealer Helps or Salesmen’s Aids 

—For sales letters supplied com- 
plete to dealers or mailed to 
lists furnished by them. 

—For dealer letterheads carrying 
agent’s name outside—manu- 
facturer’s message inside. 

—For bill heads of agents or dealers. 

—For providing miniature posters 
for window displays that are 
reproductions of magazine copy 
or posters on one side and a 
letter to the dealer on the other. 


TWO-TEXT 


for the 


ILLUSTRATED 


side-acoated paper-forthe 
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side-abond 
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The Dealer-Salesman School for 
Retail Clerks 


When Manufacturers Can Use a School at Headquarters Effectively and 
How Some of Them Are Doing It 


By Ruth Leigh 


| ET’S get all our dealers and 
4 their clerks to come to our 
plant, or to certain headquarters 
in various sections, where we can 
teach them all about selling our 
line,” suggested a manufacturer’s 
official. “It’s a little more expen- 
sive, perhaps, but you can concen- 
trate instruction and teach them 
more than you can by a year’s 
personal or printed education de- 
livered at the store.” 

In principle, this is true, but 
the reason why the dealer-salesman 
school as a method of training 
dealers and clerks is not more gen- 
erally used, is that only certain 
products and particular selling 
conditions make its success pos- 
sible. In general, an advertiser 
should consider this form of edu- 
cational work among distributors 
only under such circumstances as 
these: 


1. If his goods are difficult to sell 
and require special, skilled knowledge 
and selling methods. 

2. If the product is sold by dealers 
on the exclusive agency plan. 

3. If the line is important enough 
to warrant a separate section in the 
store, such as phonographs or washing 
machines. 

4. If the product forms a big enough 
proportion of the store’s sales to war- 
rant the dealer or his clerks attending 
the school, 


The last is the most important: 
you can persuade merchants and 
their salesmen to attend a manu- 
facturer’s school only if they con- 
sider your product important 
enough, or its profits big enough 
in the store’s totals to justify the 
time spent away from the store. 
In fact, the chief drawback to the 
plan as a training system is the 
difficulty of insuring attendance. 

The experiences of such concerns 
as Estate Stove Company, Kops 
Brothers (Nemo Corsets), and 


Victor Talking Machine Company, 
whose dealer-salesman schools have 
been notably successful, enable us 
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to answer specifically the question : 
“What does any advertiser ac- 
complish by conducting such a 
school?” Briefly summarized, here 
are the more important objects: 


1. Instruction in the demonstration, 
sale and merchandising of the adver- 
tiser’s product. At a school with mem- 
bers gathered for instruction purposes, 
this is easily accomplislied. 

2, The exchange of merchandising ex- 
periences—successful dealers giving 
ideas to those less successful. 

3. Organized instruction by specialists 
whose viewpoints, experience and ideas 
cannot help but benefit those in attend- 
ance. 

4. Establishment of more cordial re- 
lations between the manufacturer’s per- 
sonnel and dealers. The good-will value 
of the dealer-salesman school is ex- 
tremely important. 

5. Educational trips through the com- 
pany plant. 

6. Establishment of friendly relations 
among dealers in the same field and an 
enthusiasm for the concern engendering 
it. 


The usual dealer-salesman school 
is planned to last five days, from 
Monday to Friday. There are 
few instances of successful schools 
held for a longer period, because 
the dealer is eager to return to 
his store or to have his clerks 
(whose salaries he is paying dur- 
ing the school sessions) back at 
work, 

The programs include a wide 
range of subjects, systematically 
arranged. Here, for example, is 
the division of subjects covered 
every day in the Nemo Hygienic 
Fashion Institute conducted for 
corset buyers and saleswomen by 
Kops Brothers, New York: 


9 to 11 A. M. Fitting instructions; 
selling instructions, including discus- 
sions of demonstrations to various types 
of women of different Nemo garments. 


11 to 12. Designing of Nemo gar- 
ments. 
2 to 3. Merchandising; study of mar- 


kets, buying, stock control, etc. 

3 to 4. Advertising, preparation, build- 
ing mailing lists, displays, etc. 

4 to 5. General instructions 
buyers and saleswomen. 


for 
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Now Let’s Put 
a Yard Stick 
on the Agency 


Cut out that Hazy Feeling 
—Settle Your Doubts with 
this Modern Score Sheet! 


HEN the oratory stops and you 
We down to think it over, t 
do you make of it all? Which is the 
best agency? Thumbs-up. Thumbs- 
down. Quien sabe! 


Right now you need Dope Sheet 
69A to clear away the fog. 86 points 

‘ou need to consider, grouped in 11 
Randy classes for quicker scoring. 
“Par” figures set to aid perspective. 
Parallel columns for detailed scores. 
Quick, convenient, sure! 


Score your present agency. Score 
the others that want in. ing the 
blue- salesman down to cases. 


DS 609A will do it. With it comes 
DS 69, ‘Putting Calipers on the 
Agency,” to the scoring 
method. Also 29, ‘Five Steps 
in Selecting an Agency,” and DS 30, 
on what the agency's sales kit ought 
to tell you. All blunt and practical. 


Slashed to $2.98! 


Two copies of 69A and one each of 
the other three list at $4.75. All 
yours for eo ow! air mail, soc 
extra (U. S. only). All joking aside, 
this lot will set you straight on com- 
paring agencies. Check, please, it’s 
such a small amount! 


Private Memo to 
Dope Book Subscribers 


Hold everything! You get these 
new sheets, of course — part of 
March installment — and your 
usual inside price on extras. 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 


Desk A-2 
525 Crescent Avenue 
San Mateo 


California 
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At the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany’s school ucted several 
years ago, the five-day program 
was divided in this way: 

Monday: In ti q 
‘Tuesday: Study ‘of ‘_ and de. 
sign, inspection policies, adjustments, 


etc. 
_ Wednesday: Methods of installing 
linoleum; demonstrations of laying. 
Thursday: Study of retail advertis. 
ing and its branches; class in color 
harmony and decoration. 
Friday: Development of linoleum busi- 
ness outside the store. 
_ Saturday: Question box and discus- 
sions. 


In studying the experiences of 
different manufacturers in con- 
ducting sessions at their dealer- 
salesmen schools, we find that all 
have a program carefully arranged 
beforehand, so that the delegates 
follow a definite course of study. 
It is found better to have the ses- 
sions informal, that is, conducted 
in round table fashion, encourag- 
ing members to contribute to the 
discussions. At a school conducted 
some time ago by the United 
Drug Company, so important was 
it considered to have clerks give 
their experiences, that a special 
feature was a series of five-minute 
talks by clerks based on their 
experiences. For these talks, cash 
prizes were offered. Decisions 
were made by a committee com- 
posed of three persons present 
at all sessions. 

It is a good idea to encourage 
salesmen to take voluminous notes, 
so that they can take back mate- 
rial with them to discuss with 
other clerks who were unable to 
attend. This was the policy urged 
by J. & T. Cousins, shoe manu- 
facturers, at their dealer-salesman 
school. 

Most advertisers avoid too many 
formal lectures, and make the 
round-table discussions of definite 
educational value by providing a 
skilled leader who keeps the talk 
on the assigned subject, and culls 
important points from irrelevant 
facts. This leader “draws out” 
various backward members who 
hesitate to join the discussion. 

The social side of the dealer- 
clerk school is consi an im- 
portant part of program arrange- 
ments, for its good-will value. 
Some manufacturers go so far 
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Remind Them 
Through the Eyes! 


—Just where your merchandise is for sale—Lo- 
calize your National ‘Advertising. Direct them 
to the local source of supply. 

Federal Porcelain Enameled Steel Signs remind 
buyers of their needs and indicate clearly where 
their wants can be filled. 

The power of light and lustrous enamel, endur- 
ing through the years, assures increasing famil- 
iarity with your name, your product. Good will, 
greater sales volume, the result. 

Investigate the possibilities of Federal Porcelain 
Enameled Steel Signs for your retail outlets. 


FEDERAL 
—FIECTRIC COMPANY — 














8700 SOUTH STATE STREET 


CHICAGO 























WALGREEN 
DRUGS 
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13°Year! 


The JOURNAL - TRANSCRIPT 


Maintains Ist Place In 


PEORIA 


Again In 1927 In 


AUTOMOBILE 


Advertising 


Journal (7 day) 484,401 lines 
Star . . (7 day) 394,133 “ 
Reach The Prosperous 
Central Illinois Automobile Buyers 
In 1928 Thru The 
PEORIA 


JOURNAL - TRANSCRIPT 


Peoria, Ill. 
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as to appoint a leader who mixes, 
behind the scenes, with delegatc 
and promotes good fellows)ip 
among them. 

After delegates leave the manu- 
facturer’s school, full of enthusi- 
asm and good-will toward the 
firm, comes the practical business 
of following up the work, to be 
sure that enthusiasm does not 
wane. Moreover, it is desirable 
to continue or to supplement the 
educational program of the school. 
Various manufacturers have 
adopted different methods of 
ing this. 

Kops Brothers follow up th 
work of the Nemo Institute b 
sending each member present 
course in twenty lessons. Thes 
lessons cover the subject of mod- 
ern corsetry and actually crystal- 
lize the personal instruction given 
during Institute sessions. 

The follow-up work of the Es- 
tate Stove Company dealer-clerk 
school was carried on by means 
of a club, conducted by and for 
dealers, in which members ex- 
change experiences. Naturally, 
material exchanged among mer- 
chants in this way is far more 
effective than if it were sent out 
by the manufacturer. Each dealer 
considers himself a member of 
the club, and of course, the mem 
bership is firmly cemented to th 
company which fostered it. 

Here are other forms of follow 
up for a dealer-salesman school, 
used by various manufacturers: 


“a 


onw< o 


1. A sales contest among dealers and 
clerks after their return from the school. 

2. Special house magazines for those 
who attended the school. 


_ 3. Educational bulletins, not limited 
in number, but continuing for an in 
definite period. 


The technique of conducting a 
dealer-salesman school includes 
decision of policy on such mat 
ters as expense arrangements, 
length of sessions, methods of se 
curing delegates, insuring attend 
ance and other related subjects. 

There seems to be a differenc: 
in policy among different manu 
facturers as to the bearing o/ 
expense. When a concern decides 
to hold such a school, and issues 
invitations to dealers and _ their 
salesmen, it is assumed that that 
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Do your selling activities require exact 
knowledge of the greatest buying in- 
fluence in the world . . . the American 
homekeeper? Representatives of one of 
our clients talk yearly to ten million 
such women. You can tap this wealth 
of fact by counseling with the principals 
of this agency. 
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THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 


The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 
Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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WANTED— 
By A National Advertiser! 


An evening paper in New Jersey with a concentrated 
circulation in its own trading territory; read by the 
worthwhile families who have the necessary wherewithal 
to purchase not only the necessities of life, but some of 
the luxuries as well; a publication with only one edition 
preferred—that edition being delivered to the homes be- 
fore supper time each evening, thereby eliminating “forced 
sales,” duplication and waste circulation; a leader in its 


field. 










The above requirements are filled by 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


G. LOGAN PAYNE CO. New York Chicago Boston 









Nat. Reps.: 
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Pay Envelopes and Panics 
by Hon. James J. Davis 


Our Secretary of Labor has written an article of 
unusual interest to keen business men. How can 
we avoid panics? Why are panics? What causes 
panics? These and his thoroughly sane, practical 
suggestions make illuminating reading for the busi- 
ness executive who is looking ahead. 


Can Hoover Be Ditched Again? 
by Frank R. Kent 


They neatly sidetracked Herbert Hoover in the 
Republican Convention of 1920—will they do it 
again? Frank Kent, undoubtedly one of the most 
astute of the nation’s political writers in Wash- 
ington, sets down accurately and without bias the 
political situation occupied by Mr. Hoover, his 
assets and his liabilities. Can he win the nomina- 
tion when so many of “the interests” fear him? 
Will the party leaders dare to ditch him again when 
the country wants him? 


Also 
The Lord’s Day Alliance 


by Clarence Darrow 


Why Ban Automobiles at College? 
by Dean McConn of Lehigh 


What Women Do to the Press 


by Edward F. Roberts 
Style Stealing 


by Harry Serwer 


and many, many more of unusual interest 


PLAIN TALK 


FOR MARCH 
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concern will stand all expenses. On 
the other hand, the dealer has so 
much to gain by attending the 
school that some manufacturers 
believe he should be made to stand 
some small part of the expense. 

When the Armstrong Cork 
Company held its school at Lan- 
caster, Pa., the major part of the 
— including transportation, 

oard, lodging, etc., were paid by 

. dealer or by his salesmen. 

"Oa the other hand, when the 
Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, conducted its first dealer- 
clerk schoo] in 1925, it paid all 
expenses, fares, hotel bills and 
meals of delegates. In the second 
and third schools, in 1926 and 
1927, the company paid these ex- 
penses, but charged an enrollment 
fee of $10 from each delegate, 
simply as a guarantee of interest 
in the school. 

The Hurley Washing Machine 
Company held a school some years 
ago and paid the railroad fare of 
all delegates to and from Chicago. 
The individual paid his hotel bill 
and expenses while in the city. 

Visitors to the Nemo Hygienic 
Fashion [Institute conducted by 
Kops Bros. pay all their own ex- 
penses, or have their stores do so. 


SOME GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


In general, we come to these 
conclusions regarding the payment 
of expenses at a dealer-salesman 
school: If instruction at a manu- 
facturer’s school deals entirely 
with that concerri‘’s product, it is 
not fair to ask the dealer to stand 
the cost of his or clerks’ visits. 
On the other hand, if a manufac- 
turer conducts a school of a gen- 
eral nature, designed to make the 
merchant a_ better storekeeper, 
ind places no great stress on the 
‘ompany’s products, the dealer has 
more to gain, and there is a reason 
for expecting him to stand at least 
part of the expense. 

In deciding who shall attend the 
dealer-salesman school, the ques- 
tion of cost is a determining fac- 
tor. If the manufacturer is bear- 
ing all costs, it is naturally his 
prerogative to determine who shall 
ittend the school. On the other 
and, if the dealer is expected to 
pay part or all of the costs, he 
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Honolulu, Hawaii 


- The Gateway to a 
Prosperous Community— 


Hawaii has an income of more 
than $100,000,000 a year from 
exports of sugar and canned 
pineapples. Considerable money 
is spent for fertilizer, machinery 
and other industrial supplies 
and about $15,000,000 a year 
for imported food stuffs. 


But there is a balance of around 
$60,000,000 for automobiles, 
petroleum products, clothing, 
shoes, drugs, building materials, 
electrical devices, dry goods, 
soap, perfumery, musical instru- 
ments and other things that 
make life worth living. 


The Honolulu Star-Bulletin of- 
fers the fullest merchandising 
cooperation to merchants, man- 
ufacturers and distributors who 
are interested ih the possibili- 
ties of the Hawaiian market 
for his (their) products. 


Surveys covering most impor- 
tant commodities have been pre- 
pared and are available at the 
offices of our representatives. 


HONOLULU 
STAR - BULLETIN 


Member of Associated Press and 
Audit Bureau of  Circulations 


CIRCULATION 
6 month period ended Oct. 1, 1927 


17,771 Daily 18,902 Saturday 


Mainland Representatives: 

R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
San Francisco, 742 Market St. 
Los Angeles, Times Building 
Seattle, White Henry Stuart Bldg. 
ALCORN & SEYMOUR COMPANY 
Chicago, 410 N. Michigan Boulevard 
New York, 270 Madison Avenue 
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Our business is not 


so complicated as many “y° 
Our main function, indeed. 
simplicity itself. 


That function is to give a de- 
pendable unbiased answer to the 
vital questions confronting a 
business about its marketing 
policies, methods and plans. 
Our chief qualifications are a 
trained capacity for determining 
what these problems are. what 
questions to ask and where and 
how to get the answers: together 
with the very necessary quali- 
fication that we have nothing 
else to sell. 


R-O- EASTMAN 
Incor porated 

7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 

113 West 42nd Street, New York 











TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 


—O- 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 


—o- 

A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 

WEALTHY ORGANIZATION 
wit 

NUMEROUS BRANCHES 
in EVERY 
CITY AND TOWN 

wit 


ONLY ONE MEDIUM 
Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
-oO- 
Write for samples and information 
conc 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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must usually be sold on the idea 
of the school and convinced that 
it will pay him to send his sales- 
men. 

Involved in this is the attitude 
on the part of the merchant that 
there will be strings tied to at- 
tendance—that is, that if he sends 
his men, or attends personally, he 
may be obligated to purchase that 
concern’s goods. A clear statement 
of policy on this point is important 
in persuading dealers to attend. 
They must be given to understand 
that at no time before, during or 
after sessions will there be an 
selling or soliciting at the manu 
facturer’s school. 

The Armstrong Cork Compan, 
selected delegates for its school 
by requesting each branch. man- 
ager to make up a list of pros- 
pects. To each one, the compan) 
sent a letter, explaining the nature 
of the school and offering to send 
more complete information. In 
addition to explaining the project 
by mail, the Armstrong salesmen 
outlined it personally. 

Kops Bros., Inc., secures en- 
rollments for the Nemo Institute 
in various ways: (1) by advertis- 
ing the Institute in trade papers, 
(2) by giving it general publicity, 
(3) by direct-mail literature with 
specially printed invitations and 
(4) by having its salesmen and 
other representatives personally 
issue invitations. 

In an article in Printers’ INK, 
January 14, 1926, Wilfred Kean 
of the Estate Stove Company sug 
gests that invitations to the 
average dealer clerk school’ be 
mailed to: 


1. Dealers who show great possibili- 

ties of increased business. 

lers who are good merchants, 
but who may not have made a success 
with that manufacturer’s line. 

3. Dealers who are only moderately 
successful and can be made more so 

few successful merchants who 
can show others what can be done, 
who can promote the manufaeturer’s 
ideas behind the scenes, while lending 
an atmosphere of success. 

5. Clerks who may do much of the 
actual selling of the manufacturer’s 
products. heir attendance is some- 
times also worth while with a view 
to their potentialities as future mer- 
chants. 


It is through traveling salesmen 
that the average manufacturer will 
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BOSTON 


Henry C, Pracorr 
New England Representative 


80 Boylston St. 


CHICAGO 
J. R. Ferris 


Western Representative 


537 So. Dearborn St. 










PHILADELPHIA 


Harry E. Hype 
Philadelphia Representative 
548 Drexel Bldg. 












PASADENA 


Hautetr E, Cote 
Pacific Coast 
Representative 


2320 Mar Vista 


NEW YORK 


Exuiotr P. HENRY 
Advertising Manager 
670 Lexington Ave. 













AmeriéanGirl 


The Magazine for all Girls 
Pususnep sy GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
A. J, FEHRENBACH, Business Manager 


670 Lexington Avenue - New York 
Member of The Audit Bureau of Circulations 























IDEAS 


IN BOOK BINDING 


An organization cannot 
develop the class of trade 
relationships which we en- 
joy unless it renders in ad- 
dition to its craftsmanship, 
suggestions in appropriate 
and serviceable bindings. 

Our clientele extends 
from coast to coast in- 
cluding publishers, print- 
ing houses, advertising 
agencies and a spread of 
manufacturing and distrib- 
uting industries. 

Compare your ideas with 
ours. 


Brock 8 Rankin 


619 So.La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 
Commercial Binders for Thirty-Six Years 
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We Do Reach 


The Actual 
Purchasing Authority 
In the vast market of 
Catholic Institutions 
In the sale of 
1—Building Supplies and 
Specialties 


for New Churches, Schools, 


Hospitals, Colleges, Acade- 
mies, Orphanages, Homes, 
Monasteries, Convents, etc. 
2—Maintenance Requisites and 
Sent gy and Equipment 
Supplies for New or Exist- 
ing Institutions. 
Comprehensive 
Weekly Information 
Furnishing Official Data on 
New Buildings, Renovations, 
Remodeling, etc., and 
Authentic Lists of Superiors in every 
state, issued exclusively by 


Institution Information Service 


NELSON, MISSOURI 
(Prospectus and sample copy 
on request) 
NOTE—This Service is of value to 
Manufacturers, especially of Food Prod- 
ucts, Laundry Supplies, etc. 
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secure the best list of potentia! 
delegates. 

The experience of most manu 
facturers who have conducted 
dealer-salesmen schools shows 
that securing attendance is one of 
the most difficult parts of the 
school plans. Constant follow-up 
is required, to remind dealers and 
clerks of the coming event, eve: 
after they have enrolled. Some 
concerns have used weekly re 
minders over a period of weeks 
simply to keep delegates “pepped 
up” about attending, and to avoid 
their dropping out at the last 
minute. 

The advantages to any manu- 
facturer of having merchants and 
their salesmen in close contact 
with them for a number of days 
are so obvious that they represent, 
in substance, the basic reasons 
why any concern will go to the 
trouble and expense of conducting 
such a school. 

On the other hand, such con- 
cerns as Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany discontinued this type of 
training work among dealers and 
clerks, giving the following rea 
sons : 


After holding a series of merchandis 
ing classes for retail salesmen at our 
factory, we abandoned the idea in favor 
of sales promotion work along lines 
which would permit us to reach the 
salesmen in the store. Of course, the 
ideal plan is for them to visit the fac- 
tory and obtain all the information 
available here in a real linoleum en- 
vironment, but we found our classes 
were small, and the average retailér is 
not willing to make the investment nec- 
aay for training salesmen along such 
ines, 


I find no instances of unsatis- 
factory results obtained from the 
dealer-salesman school. The prin- 
cipal difficulty is that of securing 
attendance. Certainly, a manu- 
facturer has everything to gain by 
holding such a school—provided 
he can get dealers and their sales- 
men to attend. 





S. R. Jones, Vice-President, 
Adams, Hildreth & Davis 


S. Ray Jones has joined Adams, 
Hildreth & Davis, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
advertising agency, as executive vice- 
president. He has been vice-president 
of J. Jay Fuller, also of Buffalo. 
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Over 300,000 Sales 
Leads 


have been produced by the Service Depart- 
ments of these two magazines for home- 
building and equipment manufacturers since 
February 1926. We question whether any 
other magazines have ever given such evi- 
dence of reader responsiveness. 


Surely this record constitutes ample reason 
why Garden & Home Builder and Country 
Life should be most seriously considered for 
every campaign directed at the building 
market. They can still be bought in com- 
bination for $729 per page on contract. 
Their combined circulation is now over 83,000 
net paid, and steadily rising. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Inc. 


Garden City New York Boston 
Chicago Santa Barbara 


Garden & Home Builder and Country Life are members of the National 
Shelter Group, 
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Dr. Gus W. Dyer, Editor-in-Chief 


Southern Agriculturist 


Dr. Gus W. Dyer, for 25 years Professor of Economic 
Sociology at Vanderbilt University, has accepted the posi- 
tion of editor-in-chief of Southern Agriculturist. Dr. Dyer 
is known throughout the United States as a keen writer and 
incisive speaker. 

At this time, when agricultural problems are to the fore, 
he is especially remembered for his pronouncement that 
agriculture and other industries are not separate forces, 
but must be treated together in any scheme of national 
economic balance. 

Dr. Dyer was born on a farm in Henry County, Virginia, 
and during the years he has been at Vanderbilt University 
has operated a farm in Davidson County, near Nashville. 

Dr. Dyer succeeds the late E. E. Miller, who for many 
years gave brilliance to the editorial pages of the Southern 
Agriculturist, which resulted in its having the largest 
circulation of any agricultural paper in the South, now 


some 540,000. 





Southern A ¢riculturist 


B. Kirk RANKIN, Publisher 
Nashville, Tennessee 


JAMES M. RIDDLE O©0O., Special Representatives 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco 
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Armour 
Wins Trade-Mark 
Case 





Special Washington Correspondence ) 
COME interesting twists of trade- 

mark procedure were unraveled 
by the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia, in a decision 
just handed down. The case in- 
volved Lever Brothers Company vs. 
Armour & Company, and was an 
appeal from a decision of the Com- 
missioner of Patents which sus- 
tained an opposition to the regis- 
tration of a trade-mark. The 
decision of the court relates that 
Lever Brothers sought to register 
the name “Supercreamed,” as a 
trade-mark for soap, no particular 
kind or variety of soap being speci- 
fied. It was stipulated that the 
applicant had continuously used the 
mark of the application upon and 
in connection with the goods men- 
tioned in the application since Sep- 
tember 13, 1924, and had largely 
advertised the goods bearing the 
mark. 

Opposition to the registration 
was entered by Armour & Com- 
pany which showed that they had 
continuously manufactured and sold 
for the last fifteen years large 
quantities of cakes and sticks (not 
paste) of shaving soap, under the 
trade-mark “Supercream.” Also, 
according to the decision, it. was 
shown that Armour had exten- 
sively advertised the products by 
that name. 

The opposition was sustained by 
the Examiner of Interferences and 
the Commissioner of Patents on 
the ground that the words “Super- 
cream” and “Supercreamed,” as 
applied to the goods of both con- 
cerns, are purely arbitrary and 
fanciful; that they are confusingly 
similar in appearance and sound; 
that the goods of the respective 
parties have the same descriptive 
properties ; and that confusion in 

trade would likely result from the 
registration applied for, to the pre- 
judice of Armour & Company. 

“We think the rulings entered 
below are right,” the decision of 
the court reads. “It is not denied 
that opposer has established prior- 
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ity of time in the use of its trade- 
mark. We think that the words 
‘Supercream’ and ‘Supercreamed’ 
when applied to hard soaps are not 
descriptiye, but fanciful and arbi- 
trary. uch soaps are not made 
of cream, they have none of the 
qualities of cream, and they do not 
resemble cream in point of consis- 
tency or otherwise. The words in 
question are obviously so similar 
in appearance and sound as to lead 
to confusion if used as trade-marks 
for different kinds of soap packed 
and sold as hard cakes or sticks in 
cases or cartons.” 

It is obvious that either of these 
trade-marks would be descriptive 
of the goods if used on shaving 
creams. In considering this ques- 
tion the court referred to the opin- 
ion in the case of Waltke & Com- 
pany vs. Schafer & Company (49 
App. D. C. 254), in which the 
cour: held that toilet soap and 
shaving soap or cream are related 
materials, ard that where an op- 
poser has a right to use its mark 
on ioilet soup, it may prevent the 
use of the mark by others on shav- 
ing soap or vhaving cream. 

Then, in confirming the decision 
of the tribunals of the Patent Of- 
fice, the court said that to grant 
Lever Brothers Company a reg- 
istratio;, of its mark for soaps 
without restriction would result in 
denying Armour & Company the 
right to use its mark upon shav- 
ing soaps, the names being con- 
fusingly similar. Furthermore the 
court held that Armour was not 
bound to establish damages in order 
to sustain the opposition, and that 
it was sufficient to show that the 
Lever Brothers’ mark would “be 
likely to cause confusion or mis- 
take in the mind of the public.” 





“Electricity on the Farm” 
to Add New Section 


Beginning with the March issue of 
Electricity on the Farm, New York. a 
special section to be known as The 
Dealer Edition—Electricity on the Farm, 
will be incorporated with the regular 
consumer edition but separately dis- 
tributed to rural electric dealers, in- 
dividual plant salesmen and rural mer- 
chandising representatives of power 
companies, electrical manufacturers and 
iobbers. The new edition replaces the 


Rural Electric Dealer. 
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NE of the largest and 

most successiul Shop- 
ping News, equipped for 
purposes of own publication 
with widest array of most 
modern monotype and foun- 
dry faces seeks to get in 
touch with man whose past 
record will demonstrate that 
he is at once a first-class 
typographer, a successful 
salesman and sufficient of a 
copy writer and merchan- 
diser to render that service 
also to customer who hap- 
pens to need it. 


We have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for right man expe- 
rienced in both sales and 
supervision of creation of 
modern advertising compo- 
sition — newspaper, direct 
mail, etc. Field, in addition 
to including publication’s 
own stockholders (who are 
leading merchants and adver- 
tisers of city), offers prom- 
ising market. Large com- 
posing-room is manned and 
equipped for fastest gait con- 
sistent with high-grade work ; 
volume keeps costs down to 
point wherein output may be 
more attractively priced 
than ordinarily. 


Address, in all confidence, 
the undersigned, who is act- 
ing merely as a New York 
address for the real adver- 
tiser, a customer of his; 
your letter will be forwarded 
promptly. 


Herman Scott Chalfant 
342 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Some Unsolicited 
Comments on Unsolici- 


ted Goods 


Net long ago, a doctor received 
three unsolicited neckties in 
the mail. He was asked to keep 
them if they met with his approval 
and remit $1, or return mer- 
chandise. Neither the merchan- 
dise nor the manner of appfoach 
appealed to the doctor—except, 
perhaps, to his sense of humor. In 
any event, he sent the company a 
box of pills with a letter saying 
the price of the pills was $1.50. 
This anecdote is taken from one 
of some hundreds of unsolicited let- 
ters received by the Post Office 
ment from recipients of un- 
solicited merchandise sent through 
the mails, all complaining about 
this practice. It was related by 
Joseph Stewart, executive assis- 
tant to the Postmaster General, 
during a hearing before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on 
Post Offices. The hearing was one 
of several held in connection with 
a bill this subcommittee has been 
considering which would close the 
mails against unsolicited merchan- 


dise. 

The bill (H. R. 351) was intro- 
duced in the House on December 
5, 1927, by Representative Henry 
W. Watson of Pennsylvania, It 
has the hearty support of the Post 
Office Department. Mr. Stewart 
told the subcommittee that the Post 
Office feels that the public should 
be protected against mail matter 
which is not wanted and which puts 
the unwilling recipients to trouble, 
annoyance and inconvenience. He 
introduced collection letters used 
by organizations marketing in this 
manner which approached, if they 
did not actually reach, the point of 
blackmail. He told about a com- 
pany that mailed handkerchiefs 
which threatened to use a collector 
who would “make noise” and 
“hound you until he gets paid.” 

Incidentally, Mr. Stewart de- 
clared that the public has the legal 
right to throw unsolicited merchan- 
dise in the waste basket. 

Representative Treadway, of 
Massachusetts, appeared in opposi- 
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“Cuban Conference Held at__” 


the (Havana) Biltmore, (of course.) The parenthetic 
phrase is not chesty. But isn’t it significant that lead- 
ing events usually are scheduled at Biltmore Hotele— 
when one is available? Why are distinguished guests 
invariably sent to “The Biltmore?” Metropolitan 
Opera stars, famous artists, statesmen, leading busi- 
ness men,—when they visit Atlanta, the local glad 
hand committee usually sees to it that they stay at 
the Atlanta Biltmore! Why? There are several first 

class hotels here. But, 


apparently, none just Atlanta Biltmore 


like the Biltmore. A Bowman Biltmore Insticution 
And yet the rate card 
begins at $3.50! So 











SALESMEN 














Our field organization recently raised over five and a half 
million dollars for the ‘National Advertising Campaign for 
the Laundry Industry. 


In addition to og Laundry account we also handle the 
following co-operative advertising ——< Jensinee 
pettiere, Florists,. Photographers and 

ngravers. 


Early in March we will leunch a forty-million dollar ins 
raising campaign for a new ve advertising ac- 
count and expect to increase our field exgnaleation to the 
extent of about fifty men. 


If you are between thirty and forty-five and have success- 
fully. sold securities = newspaper or saan advertising 
and are interested in god Metitis “Aduardeing 
position, address Fund & cing Division Agrctes 
Company, Peoples Bank pide. ‘Indianapolis, Ind. giving 
age, nature and length of service of present occupation. 
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Facing . 
Pennsylvania 
Terminal 


Qdeally located to serve 
its distinguished tenan- 
try GFacing Pennsylva- 
nia R. R., Long Island 
R.R. and Hudson Tube 
terminals G Unexcelled 
transit facilities via Sub- 
ways, Elevateds, 5th Ave- 
nue Bus and Surface Cars. 
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Q Space forall require- 
ments: from 600 . 
square feet to an en- \ 
tire floor of 19,025 0 
square feet, sunlight- h 
ed by 51 windows. n 


A.H.O’BRIEN V 
M es Renting 


Renting Office in Building: 
Room 1011 
CHickering 9725 
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tion to the bill. He admitted that 
there probably are some concerns 
operating in this field which over- 
step the bounds of good taste and 
common decency, but he claimed 
that most of the firms are selling 
quality at a fair price and that 
their methods are entirely unob- 
jectionable. 

\ number of the larger organi- 
zations engaged in this line of 
business grouped their interests 
and presented their case jointly to 
the subcommittee. One of their 
arguments was that the bill was 
probably unconstitutional. They 
also contended that even if it were 
found to be constitutional, it would 
be impossible to carry out the 
terms of the bill. In other words, 
they endeavored to convince the 
subcommittee that the bill would 
prove unworkable. 

Of course, if such a bill were 
passed, it would promptly put these 
organizations out of business. It 
is interesting to observe, however, 
that even without legislative accel- 
eration, the practice of sending 
unsolicited merchandise through 
the mails appears to be on the 
wane. A number of factors have 
combined to lessen the evil. In the 
first place, competition among these 
firms became so keen a year or 
two ago, that money returns from 
mailings were cut down drastically. 
Many companies found their cost 
of selling prohibitively high and 
had to quit. Secondly, as more and 
more people learned that the 
threats these concerns mailed out 
when merchandise was not re- 
turned or paid for were without 
legal force, the “unpaid” items on 
their books began to assume such 
serious proportions as to force still 
others out of business. Finally, 
local merchants have been energeti- 
cally fighting the practice, and since 
they are usually able to prove that, 
dollar for dollar, they give better 
values than those who mail unso- 
licited merchandise, they have ef- 
fectively stopped these organiza- 
tions in many localities. 





Che Universal Match Corporation, 
st. Louis, has appointed the Irwin 
Rosenberg Company, Chicago, adver- 
tising agency, to direct its ae 
— Magazines and newspapers wil 
e used, 
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Magazine 
Publishers 


| your advertising department 
represented satisfactorily in the 
Western territory? Maybe you 
hadn’t thought of this before but 
it’s important because the West is 
second only to the home territory. 


A condition has developed that 
makes it possible for this organi- 
zation, located at Chicago, to take 
on a good magazine if the publish- 
er will meet the conditions we 
know are necessary for success,— 
and a good publisher will most 
willingly meet them. 


We are not looking for magazines 
just to increase the number of our 
accounts. ‘We have frequent of- 
fers of magazines for representa- 
tion but do not take them (haven't 
taken a new one for years.) We 
know the kind we want and hope 
this will meet the eye of such a 
publisher. 


We are a long-established concern, 
—in this business because we 
chose it, and we have the entree 
to and confidence of most of the 
important men in all branches of 
it. For obvious reasons we are not 
signing our name to this ad but 
you need feel no hesitancy about 
addressing us if you are interested. 
All communications will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential and we 
will acknowledge each one. 


Address ‘*‘R,”’’ Box 93, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Train Retail 
Sales Clerks 


To Sell Your Product 
More Intelligently— 


To a manufacturer who is 
confronted with the prob- 
lem of obtaining closer 
sales co-operation from his 
dealers’ clerks which his 
product rightly deserves, 
and who realizes this prob- 
lem to be one of great 
importance and past the 
experimental stage — the 
services of a successful 
organizer and instructor 
of retail salespeople are 
available. 


Rertarm Saves CLerk 
TRAINING 


My methods of training have been 
effectively employed by several 
large nationally known manufac- 
turers. Endorsement of my special- 
ized ability to properly train sales- 
people is found in the fact that 
for 13 years a leading manufacturer 
of a product going into the home 
retained my services. My per- 
formances, which are a matter of 
record, for this and other organ- 
izations, are evidence of what I 
can accomplish for you. 


PREPARATION OF EpucaA- 
TIONAL MATERIAL 


Sales manuals, educational bulletins, 
pamphlets, etc. are so written as 
to get a reading by clerks and not 
passed up as just so much useless 
literature. Material of this nature 
to be effective must be presented 
in a form which will compel the 
reader’s attention and impress upon 
him the importance of the subject 
matter to his job. 


Address “G,” Box 234 
Printers’ Ink 
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Business Paper 
Editors Hold Educa- 
tional Conference 





OMMON educational and eco- 

nomic problems in industry 
were the subject of a two-day con- 
ference held in Boston last week 
under the joint auspices of the edu- 
cational committee of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers and the 
National Conference of Business 
Paper Editors. 

The opening session of the first 
day was held at the Engineering- 
Economics Foundation with Vergil 
B. Gutherie, managing editor, Na- 
tional Petroleum News, and presi- 
dent of the National Conference 
of Business Paper Editors, presid- 
ing. Frederick M. Feiker, manag- 
ing director of the Associated 
Business Papers, spoke upon op- 
portunities for common editorial 
studies, and Dr. Hollis Godfrey, 
president of the Engineering-Eco- 
nomics Foundation, made a de- 
tailed presentation of the work in 
the study of wealth creation by 
business papers so far accomplished 
by the Foundation under the re- 
search granted by the A. B. P. 

The luncheon and afternoon ses- 
sion held at the University Club 
was devoted to discussion of ini- 
tial individual business-paper study 
carried on by Dr. Godfrey and his 
staff. It dealt with the Boot and 
Shoe Recorder and its relations to 
the boot and shoe industry. 

That evening there was a din- 
ner at the Engineering-Economics 
Foundation, followed by a formal 
convocation of the Foundation. At 
this the speakers were, Dr. Allen 
Winter Rowe, research director, 
Evans Memorial Hospital, who 
spoke on the “Growth of Vital 
Wealth”; Dr. Kirtley Mather, 
“Growth of Factual Wealth”; Ed- 
ward E. Whiting, “Distribution of 
Factual Wealth,” and Dr. Godfrey, 
who presided, and = on the 
“Growth of Material Wealth.” 

At this conference announcement 
was made of the winners of the 
A. B. P. editorial awards. These 
awards will be continued for an- 
other year. 
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NG NE AS 
LIMITED EDITIONS 

It is apparent that an edition of five thousand 
copies, fifty thousand copies or five hundred thou- 
sand copies should be as excellent typographically 
as when an edition of only fifty copies is printed. 
In fact, the longer the edition the more reason 
for nice typographical arrangement. 

To the end that users of printed material may 
be able to secure long editions as fine as the limited 
editions beloved by the bibliophile, we have ap- 
pointed Carlton D. Ellinger, who has won recog- 
nition through his creative ability in the graphic 
arts, as Director of Art and Typography for our 
company. 

In the future, Mr. Ellinger will personally su- 
pervise the planning and designing of all printed 
matter for our press where his genius can be 
given proper play. : 


PUBLISHERS PRINTING COMPANY 
(Che or / Bradford Press 
207 WEST 25TH STREET, NEW YORK 


wy 
De. ? re ° 
Srinting of APB Sistinotion 
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$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising 
and specialty sales experience—will 
find here an opportunity to enter 
into a lucrative business that brings 
big returns. Large ability is more 
important than large capital. 

We will help the right man estab- 
lish a direct by mail advertising 
service in one of several cities of 
100,000 population and over; the 
business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old 
Chicago organization. 

Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business 


is completely organized. Our method of 
turning out work will amaze you. 

$2,500 to $7,500 starts you in a business 
today that will take care of you later; 
complete information without obligation. 
If you are really ready to build a busi- 
ness for yourself write, giving age, ex- 
Address “Z,” 


perience and references. 
Box 95, Printers’ Ink, 231 South La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 











Mr. Manufacturer 


—are you satisfied with the busi- 
ness you are now getting in the 
Twin City (Minneapolis and St. 
Paul) Market? 

Two men who know this market 
are ready to represent your line on 
a Straight Commission Basis. 

These two men have had ten to 
fifteen years’ actual sales experi- 
ence in the Twin Cities and sur- 
rounding territory. They live there. 
They are now employed by two 
manufacturers of national reputa- 
tion. They have a large acquaint- 
ance among Jobbers, Big Retailers 
and Department Stores. 

They are thoroughly capable of 
taking charge of any product that 
you wish to introduce, or create 
a greater volume on one that is 
already known in the Northwest 
territory. 

Reason for making change, they 
are hungry for more money. 

Address “Q,” Box 92, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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“International Blue Printer.” 
New Publication 


The International Association of Blue 
Print and Allied Industries, Chicago. 
is sponsoring as its official organ the 
International Blue Printer, a new 
monthly ag oy cm devoted to the in- 
terests of the blue print, photo copy, 
planograph and allied industries. It js 
being published by the Marquette Pub- 
lishing Company, also of Chicago, of 
which F, A. Pocock is president, B. B 
Phillips vice-president and _ treasurer 
and J. A. Greig secretary. Mr. Greig 
is also editor of the new publication. 





Spector & Goldensky Change 
Name 


The name of Spector & Goldensky, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, has 
been ag, to Raymond Spector & 
Company, I. Raymond Spector is 
poasieaal: and Francis Odone is vice- 
president and general manager. 

Miss Mary Brogan has joined thi 
agency as production manager. She was 
formerly with Albert P. Hill & Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh. 





New Advertising Business 


at Miami 
Spring-MacDonell, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business a 
has been formed at {tiami, Fla. Leo 
L. Spring, who formerly conducted an 
advertising business of his own at that 


city, is president. Linton Collins is 
vice-president and George N. Ma 
Donell, secretary-treasurer. 





Long Island Publications 


Appoint Roy Barnhill, Inc. 

Approximately forty newspapers, pub- 
lished daily and well, on ng Island, 
New York, have ap; vinted Roy Barn- 
hill, Inc., publishers’ representative, to 
be their national advertising representa- 
tive. They will be known as the “Long 
Island Community Newspapers.” 





G. F. Goldsmith, General 
Manager, “The Bon Ton” 


George F. Goldsmith has been made 
general manager of The Bon Ton, New 
York. He was formerly advertising 
director of the Experimenter Publishing 
Company, also of that city. For fifteen 
years he also was advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Paul Cook with Cleveland 
Agency 

Paul Cook, recently with the publicity 
department of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, Cleveland, has joined the pro- 
duction department of the Henry P 
Boynton Advertising Agency, also of 
that city. 
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How Million Dollar Sales Volume 






Was Achieved Without 
A Single Salesman 


:* is tradition that a manufac- 
turer should have salesmen or 
sales agents to visit the trade and 
stock them. And like a thousand 
ther ancient traditions it is be- 
coming an exploded idea today. 

Fifty years ago there was no 
other proven method whereby one 
could get one’s product where the 
ultimate consumer—the buying 
public—could see it, and then be 
induced to buy. We will assume 
right here that all will agree that 
nothing is actually sold until the 
ultimate consumer has bought it. 

Yet many a manufacturer is “in 
the red” or verging on it today 
who has close to 100 per cent dis- 
tribution and who is faithfully ad- 
vertising to the consumer, yet who 
cannot sell enough goods to pay 
for the advertising. 


EXACT KNOWLEDGE PLUS MODERN 
METHODS INSURES RESULTS 


The answer is really simple, par- 
ticularly in the drug, toilet goods 
and food fields. We have in mind 
the experience of several of our 
clients, more especially one whose 
1927 sales, without a single sales- 
man, amounted to half a million, 
with a net profit of over 20 per 
cent; and whose sales for 1928, 
with continually widening distri- 
bution, will from all indications 
exceed a million. 

Incidentally we took the account 
when the manufacturer was spend- 
ing practically nothing in advertis- 
ing, and began with an initial out- 
lay of only $600 a month. Within 
little more than a year we built 
up to a five-figure monthly adver- 





tising expenditure, showing profits 
every step of the way. 

The problems of this drug man- 
ufacturer were those of everyone 
in the same field: Accurately gaug- 
ing the demand. Proper spread 
between cost and selling price to 
allow for profitable advertising. 
Successful methods of handling the 
channels of distribution—jobbers, 
chain stores and retailers—to se- 
cure real cooperation. Finally, 
copy that would sell, and accurate 
testing methods to minimize guess- 
work. 


A PRICELESS LESSON FOR ANY 
MANUFACTURER 


The entire story of this out- 
standing success, built upon the 
solid foundation of facts and fig- 
ures gained in handling a score 
of other big advertising successes 
in the past 15 years—the securing 
of adequate distribution without a 
single salesman—the methods of 
keeping accurate records which in- 
sure that every move made now 
and forever after will show a 
definite net profit—all this informa- 
tion we have at our fingers’ ends, 
instantly: available for any other 
product. It is a priceless lesson 
in modern successful merchandis- 
ing, and we shall be glad to dis- 
cuss it, entirely without obligation, 
with any one who is interested. 
Simply write, phone or call. 


Steuerman Service 
Advertising 
15 East 26th St.. New York 
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$6,000.00 
PER FARM 


The gross farm income in 
Nebraska for the year 1927 is 
approximately $6,000.00 per farm. 


There are 125,000 farms in: the 


state. 


The Nebraska Farmer is sub- 
scribed for by more than three- 
fourths of all these farmers. 


There is no way of reaching this 
market as economically or effec- 
tively as through “ Nebraska’s 
Farm Paper.” 


The crop money is coming in now. 


YY 
THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 
SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. STANDARD Farm toy el 


250 Park i, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave 
. 8: Townspnpd, 822 Kohl Bidg., San Francisco 


Neloodin Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR JANUARY 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 


Exclusive of house, livestock and 
classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 


1927 
Lines 
66,313 
29,884 
23,590 
18,544 


1928 
Lines 
59,247 
24,525 
23,155 
21,718 
18,260 
16,911 
13,139 
12,152 
10,964 
10,436 

8,518 

8,061 

7,663 

7,028 

6,423 

5,867 
5,085 
1,520 


Country Gentleman .... 
Successful Farming .... 
Farm Journal 

Capper’s Farmer 

Farm & Fireside 
Breeder’s Gazette 
Florida Grower 
California Citrograph .. 
Farm Life 

The Dairy Farmer 
American Fruit Grower 
American Farming 
Farm Mechanics 

The Bureau Farmer.... 
Better Fruit 

Am. Produce Grower... 
Pacific Homestead 
Farmers’ Home Journal 


9,828 
9,145 
10,561 


5,165 
3,712 


260,672 
*Four issues. 
tTwo issues. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


Lines 
31,644 
27,134 
25,567 
23,959 
23,897 
23,141 
21,907 
21,792 
20,974 
18,175 
17,533 
14,125 
12,928 
11,273 
10,853 
7,702 


Lines 

Dakota Farmer 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman. 24,513 
Southern Ruralist .... 21,686 
Missouri Ruralist 22,739 
Farmst’d Stock & Home 27,131 
The Illinois Farmer.... 18,928 
Southern Agriculturist.. 18,353 
Montana Farmer 
Southern Planter 
Mich. Business Farmer. 23,514 
Western Farm Life.... 12,414 
Utah Farmer 15,777 
S. D. Farmer & Breeder 19,644 
Florida Farraer 
Modern Farming 
Iowa Farmer & Corn 

Belt Farmer 
Southern Cultivator 

Farming 
Missouri Farmer 
The Arkansas Farmer.. 


7,251 


7,086 
5,516 
7,996 5,450 


336,531. 337,907 
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AGRICULTURIST 


The only 

farm paper 
published in the 
East 

that made 

a gain in 
commercial 


advertising 


lineage in 1927. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 
Publisher 
461 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Sales Scout 
Wanted 


Large Eastern manufacturing company 
selling to manufacturers wants man to 
ferret out prospective users for its 
products. His first contacts with pros- 
pects will probably be by letter. Later 
personal consultations will be necessary. 
After prospects are fully developed, they 
will be turned over to sales department 
for closing. 


We have in mind a man about 24 or 
25 years old, well bred, and preferably 
college trained. Should make pleasing 
first impression. Must write good letter. 
Appreciation of good taste in design and 
color desirable. Enthusiasm, resource- 
fulness, and high personal integrity abso- 
lutely necessary. Considerable traveling 
required. Experience in our field un- 
necessary. Salary: $250.00 per month. 
Genuine opportunity for advancement. 


Reply by letter in your own longhand 
only, and enclose kodak snapshot of your- 
self. Give information that you would 
like to have if you were an employer 
considering applications for position de- 
scribed. Personal interview can be 
arranged later. Act quickly. Write 
“W,” Box 97, Printers’ Ink 





Offices for May 


In AnAdvertising 
Building 
Park - Lexington Bldg. 
247 Park Ave. 


An office suite of 6 rooms 
with 3 outside frontages, 
ready for immediate or 
May occupancy. Beautifully 
partitioned in hardwood. 


Rental with partitions no 
more than for undivided 
offices. 


Inquire of Mr. Godfrey, 
Superintendent, or 


Spear & Co., Inc. 
Ashland 4200, 225 Fifth Ave. 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 
Lines 
- 46,222 
51,027 
53,701 
44,348 
. 42,742 
41,379 
34,852 
40,374 


Line s 
45,883 
45,68 
43,683 
42,821 
42,37 
39,48 
38,732 
37,71 


Nebraska Farmer 
The Farmer 
Rural New Yorker 
Prairie Farmer 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Iowa Homestead 
Pennsylvania Farmer .. 
Ohio Farmer 
Kansas Farmer Mail & 
Breeze 
Progressive Farmer 
Farm Woman 38,922 
Michigan Farmer 40,964 
Pacific Rural Press.... 42,784 
Farm & Ranch 41,367 
The Farmer’s Guide... 38,158 
Wisconsin Agriculturist. 40,361 
New England Homestead 43,540 
Wisconsin Farmer . 37,324 
California Cultivator .. 37,794 
Ohio Stockman & Farmer 31,768 
American Agriculturist.. 31,203 
Washington Farmer . 28,246 
Oregon Farmer 27,272 
Penn. Stockman & Farmer 34,790 
Idaho Farmer 26,475 
Dairymen’s League News 11,488 


35,745 36,892 
36,864 
36,738 
36,385 
34,968 
33,663 
32,899 
31,996 
31,159 
27,339 
26,695 
26,652 
26,234 
26,107 
24,983 
24,760 
10,020 


942,846 840,705 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Five Issues) 
Lines Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star 34,968 139,217 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Jour. 13,563 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Con- 
stitution 


16,551 20,012 


19,490 
14,883 


16,195 14,320 


96,688 107,922 
tFour issues. 
Grand Total 1,675,334 1,547,206 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


Appoint Program Committee 


for All-Western Direct Mail 
E. C. Fisher, Seattle, Wash., A. B. 
McCallister, Los Angeles, and Rollin C. 
Ayres and Don E. Gilman, San Fran- 
cisco, have been appointed members of 
the program committee of the second 
all-western direct mail convention and 
advertising exposition, by John Howie 
Wright, chairman. The convention will 
oe held at San Francisco from May 
to 4 
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NOW IN THE 
| | LEXINGTON 
» i | > 
: BUILDING 
~ | 369 LEXINGTON AVE 


: | NEAR 41st STREET 
2 | NEW YORK CITY 


A move in the direction 
of sound expansion and in 
4 the interest of the grow- 
3 ing needs of our clients. 





| MARSCHALK & PRATT Inc. 
| ADVERTISING AND MARKETING SERVICE 
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Mr. Ford The new Ford 


car, we are told, 
and His has a single set 


New Brakes o4f  prakes _ in- 
stead of the conventional two. We 
may not be technically correct in 
our way of telling it; but it is our 
understanding that on the Model 
A the braking system is such that 
an emergency brake is not needed, 
one mechanism being sufficient. 

It seems that in the District of 
Columbia and certain Eastern 
States there is an old law decree- 
ing that every automobile shall 
have two separate and distinct 
sets of brakes, each operated inde- 
pendently. When Mr. Ford put 
his new “job” on the market some- 
body dug out this obsolete statute 
with the apparent object of inter- 
fering with his selling cone, We 
learn from Automobile Topics 


INK Feb. 16, 1928 
that the District of Columbia ha 
barred the Ford car with the 
single set of brakes and that 
Pennsylvania is likely to follow 
suit. The outcome is that the 
Ford Motor Company will have to 
revise its manufacturing plans 
and at the same time undergo 
some unfavorable publicity in 
other States which it probably 
does not deserve. 

We are not presuming here to 
enter upon a discussion of the 
engineering features of automo- 
biles. Mr. Ford may be entirely 
right in his assertion that two sets 
of brakes are as out of date as 
this law seems to be, and again he 
may be wrong. Neither have we 
any inclination to question the 
righteousness of enforcing a law. 
If the learned legislators of a 
State pass a law, any real friend 
of good government will concede 
that it should be enforced or re- 
pealed. 

Even so we shall have to admit 
that we have just a bit of sym- 
pathy for Mr. Ford in his present 
predicament. It looks very much 
to us like a case of utilizing en- 
acted law as a means of meeting 
competition—which is something 
that ought to be done only on a 
basis of quality, performing power 
and price. 

Without accusing anybody of 
anything in particular we rise to 
remark that there is altogether too 
much of a tendency in this coun- 
try to fight economic battles in 
the halls of legislatures, both na- 
tional and State. Let an organ- 
ization take a few steps ahead of 
the procession and somebody is 
likely to come along with a law 
to retard it. Here is one glitter- 
ing example from Oregon: Retail- 
ers of that State, acting under the 
provisions of the initiative and 
referendum law, have put before 
the legislature a statute providing 
that “it shall be unlawful for any 
person, company or corporation to 
operate two or more stores in the 
State of Oregon.” They are aim- 
ing, of course, at the chains. 
Lawyers declare this remarkable 
proposed statute is plainly uncon- 
stitutional and possibly they are 
right. But they said the same 
thing about the anti-trading stamp 
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law passed in Oregon a few years 
ago which was laughed at by the 
trading stamp people, but was up- 
held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

\dvertising is never going to be 
able to work out to its full limit 
as an economic force for the good 
of the people as long as any one 
element in merchandising is al- 
lowed to employ mischievous legis- 
lation to do something for it that 
it cannot do for itself in fair, 
open and honest competition. 


“ On all sales of 

Sauce for the products of 
the Goose The American 
Druggists Syndicate, and Vivaudou, 
Djer Kiss and Melba, made to 
members of the Associated Drug- 
gists of New Jersey a bonus of 10 
per cent will be set aside as a gift 
to the association. August Schulte, 
owner of a chain of retail cigar 
stores and of the four businesses 
already mentioned, is making this 
gift to the association, according 
to an article which appears in the 
February issue of the officia 


organ of the association. On past 
sales records such an arrangement 
should give this retail association 


a fund of $20,000 a year. The 
writer of the article, however, 
ventures the opinion that because 
of the stimulating effect of this 
Schulte offer, annual sales on his 
products will probably mount to a 
point sufficient to give the associa- 
tion an income of $100,000. 

This discount for the associa- 
tion, the article plainly indicates, 
in no way changes the discount on 
the products in question to the in- 
dividual members. It appears to 
be a gift, pure and simple, from 
Mr. Schulte’s regular profits. 

No one can quarrel with Mr. 
Schulte over this arrangement. If 
he chooses to give away 10 per 
cent or 100 per cent of his profits 
that is his business. ; 

On the proposed use of that 
fund, however, it would seem that 
the entire drug trade could pick a 
justifiable quarrel. 

Concerning the disposition of 
the fund the writer of the article 
in question, who, by the way, 
prefaces the article with a state- 
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ment that he “desires to take full 
responsibility for every statement 
made as an individual and not as 
a representative of the association 
of which he is an officer,” offers 
the following: 

“This income I would like to 
see utilized principally as follows: 
to hire detail men who will call on 
every physician in this territory 
and try to get them to prescribe 
U. S. P. (U. S. Pharmacopeia)* 
and N. F. (National Formulary) 
preparations instead of the expen- 
sive proprietaries which so many 
of them are now doing. In addi- 
tion to this detail work, letters 
should be sent once a month to 
the physicians explaining how 
they as well as the public will 
profit by their so doing. This is 
only one of the many big things 
which. we can do to make our 
business what it should be.” 

Mr. Schulte’s money, in other 
words, is to be used to push pro- 
prietaries out of the New Jersey 
market insofar as these particu- 
lar retail stores constitute that 
market. . 

If such disposition is made of 
this money, then in our opinion, 
Mr. Schulte has made an unwise 
move. He has opened the way 
for reprisals in other quarters on 
his own products. Owners of 
proprietaries, no doubt, will take 
the attitude of “What’s sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
This means that they will supply 
some other retail druggist associa- 
tion with sufficient money to en- 
able its members to push private 
brands of, say, cosmetics and per- 
fumes, that compete with Vivau- 
dou, Melba, and Djer Kiss, or 
private-brand drug articles that 
compete with products of the 
American Druggists Syndicate. 
What Mr. Schulte gains in sales 
by this stimulant in New Jersey 
he is bound to lose elsewhere 
when the many owners of pro- 
prietaries are aroused to action. 
Both, in our opinion, will be 
spending money futilely that might 
go into better upbuilding of their 
business. 

The entire proposition from a 
merchandising standpoint appears 
to be unsound. 
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Eliminating A movement 
Industriaf ch may prove 


of incalculable 
Warfare benefit to the sta- 


bilization of American industry is 
that started by the American Bar 
Association in co-operation with 
the American Federation of Labor. 
A three-day hearing has been set 
to begin February 16 on the basis 
of a definite program. A means 
of voluntary negotiation and arbi- 
tration between employer and em- 
ployee groups is sought, which 
once entered into shall have the 
force of contract and the sanction 
of law. A plan is contemplated 
which will apply to unionized in- 
dustry generally, the Watson- 
Parker Act now in effect among 
railroads and their workers, and 
which will fit in with the arbitra- 
tion system now being used gen- 
erally among disputants in indus- 
try. 

The plan now _ contemplated 
would have been impossible a few 
short years ago when mutual sus- 
picion between workers and their 
employers was the order of the 
day. Times have changed. Today 
hundreds of thousands of workers 
are part owners in the great in- 
dustries for which they work. 
Capitalists and management now 
both recognize the well-paid, con- 
tinuously employed worker as the 
ultimate consumer of the products 
he helps to create. Each man has 
a real stake in his job now. The 
manufacturer who realizes that 
most of his output is used by the 
wage workers of this country 
wants to keep conditions as they 
are. There is no more talk about 
“drastic cuts in wages” or reduc- 
tion of wages to pre-war levels, or 
any of the fiery and short-sighted 
talk one heard during the period 
of industrial readjustment after 
the war. How ridiculous some of 
those statements now seem when 
read in the light of experience. It 
is coming to be generally recog- 
nized today that the best wage 
the employment can justify based 
on the workers’ individual produc- 
tion contributes to the prosperity 
of the industry as a whole and to 
the nation’s continuing prosperity. 

The time seems ripe and the 
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auspices propitious for an under- 
taking which has engaged the at- 
tention of economists, industrial- 
ists and labor ever since the intro- 
duction of machinery transformed 
the world. 

Its successful conclusion would 
usher in a new age. Countless bil- 
lions in productive dollars and 
hours of productive effort would be 
saved. What is needed at this time 
is a greater home market consum- 
ing power to use up the products 
which improving machinery is 
turning out in ever increasing vol- 
ume. 

Nothing would help increase that 
consuming power more than iron- 
clad agreements worked out by the 
best brains in the American Bar 
Association and agreed to by the 
millions of unionized workers in 
industry. 

It is a big problem which is 
being tackled sanely and on the 
right basis. 

Its working out will require tol- 
erance, patience and a wide vision 
on the part of both the groups 
which are starting the get-together 
movement. 

The peaceful pursuit of progress, 
profits and continuing better stand- 
ards of living are the common hope 
of capital, labor and management. 

It is to be hoped that this first 
attempt at a solution of the wastes 
of industrial warfare will meet 
with unqualified success. 


M. G. Odell Advanced by 
Capper Publications 


M. G. Odell, for seven years with 
the Capper Publications, has been made 
manager of the St. Louis office. He 
succeeds Clarence H. Eldredge, former 
manager, who will devote his entire 
time to the general management of the 
Missouri Publishing Company, at that 
city, and will continue as advertising 
manager of The Missouri Ruralist. 


January Mail-Order Sales 


Increase 


Sears, Roebuck & Company report 
sales for January of $24,240,148, against 
$22,080,174 for January, 1927, an in 
crease of 9.8 per cent. January sales 
for 1928 were the highest since 1920 

Montgomery Ward & Company fo: 
January this year report sales of $13, 
225,470, against $13,157,054 for Jan- 
uary, 1927, an increase of .S per cent 
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Where Vast Circulation | 
COMMANDS BOTH | 
| 


Quantity and Quality 


E degree of culture, educational background 

and general standing of any newspaper’s 

readers can be gauged by the volume of book 
advertising carried by that medium. 


During 1927 The Inquirer published more book 
advertising than any other Philadelphia news- 
paper—morning or evening. This fact is of the 
utmost importance to the advertiser of any 
product. ublishers must trace their sales per 
dollar invested in advertising, and The Inquirer 
admittedly brings the required volume of sales. 


The shortest route to the Philadelphia market 
of over 3,500,000 people is through The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 





The figures below show the total 
Book Advertising of all Philadel- 
phia newspapers for the year 1927: 


INQUIRER 
Ledger 

Eve. Ledger 
Record . 
Bulletin 


The Philadelphia Inquirer | 


| 
} 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 





Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
9 East 40th Street 360 N. Michigan Ave. 610 Hearst Bldg 
































Advertising Club News 


Sir Harry Lauder Talks on 
Advertising 


What makes Sir Har Lauder so 
popular with the public? This is a 
question which Sir Harry has often 
asked himself, he confessed before a 
meeting of the Advertising Club of 
New York last week. The answer, as 
he gave it, revealed an appreciation of 
advertising principles, which pleasantly 
surprised his audience which had not 
anticipated a serious address. 

The problems of the professional en- 
tertainer and those of the advertiser, 
as Sir Harry views them, have much in 
common. e credits advertising for 
his widespread acceptance with the pub- 
lic, a success which has been made 
epee by reason of the fact that all 
lis songs and jokes have contained a 
line of truth in each. 

“That is why I have lasted so long,” 
said Sir Harry. “If you want to win 
a sincere smile or a sincere tear, you 
must tell the truth. So in advertising 
you will find that the heart responds to 
truth.” He emphasized this point with 
one of his inimitable stories. It con- 
cerned an old Scotchman who, at sev- 
enty, realized an ambition toward 
which he had been striving for a half- 
century. Every year, since a youth of 
twenty, he had striven to plow the 
straightest furrow, eventually winning 
a id medal for his feat. 

very holiday this old plowman 
would walk out to view his handiwork, 
only to find a large crowd around the 
patch of land admiring his work. And 
it is admiration, Sir Harry reminded 
his audience, that is one of the first 
steps along the road to consumer ac- 
ceptance. 

His remarks were not all serious, as 
might be expected. Together with Sir 
Thomas Lipton, who also was a guest 
of honor, the members of the advertis- 
ing club were entertained with many 
stories on many subjects, none the 
least of which was a matter of small 
interest to both speakers, publicity. As 
Sir Thomas stated, if they must put 
items about them in the newspapers, 
they very much hoped these would be 
put in some obscure corner—of the 


front page. 
* * 


Associated Illinois Clubs 
to Meet 


The annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated ry. Cae Sn will 
be held at Champaign-Urbana, +» on 
March 2 and 3. C. T. Fernald, of the 
college of commerce and business ad- 
ministration, University of Illinois, is 
president of the copumentien. 

. + 


Beaumont Club to Incorporate 


The Advertising Club of Beaumont, 
Texas, is planning to incorporate. Its 
incorporation papers will be based on 
the procedure followed by the Adver- 
tising Association of Houston. 


Advertising Is Forcing Business 
to Look Around 


“Advertising is lifting the eyes of 
business from the workbench, and is 
one of the forces which is making busi- 
ness realize the value of the other 
activities of life.” This was the sub- 
stance of a talk recently given by A. R. 
MacDonald, director of development of 
the A. Shaw Company, Chicago, 
before the Association of Yale Men 
in Advertising, New York. 

“A few years ago,” he continued, 
“business was loath to admit anyene 
outside its own sphere could tell it any- 
thing about the running of its affairs 
But advertising, in its search for new 
methods of selling approach, has shown 
that the doctor, the lawyer, the preacher, 
the philosopher, etc., can contribute 
their bit to making business more 
profitable.’’ 

In conclusion, he said business will 
begin to look more and more to foreign 
countries for ideas, and this will tend 
to promote international ce through 
a better understanding of the different 
races. As this interdependence is fully 
developed, the risk in business will 
greatly lessen, and a general stability 
will result. 

: 28 


Publisher’s Statement Like 
a Check 


O. C. Harn, managing director of 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations, last 
week described the purposes and meth- 
ods of the Bureau to an audience of 
several hundred advertising men in Chi- 
cago. The occasion was Publishers Rep- 
resentatives’ Day at Advertising Men’s 
Post of the American Legion. 

Mr. Harn urged advertisers to ac- 
cept publishers’ statements as cautiously 
as they accept checks tendered them by 
debtors. “A check is not money,” he 
pointed out. “It has to be honored at 
the bank before it is money. If. it 
comes back marked ‘N S F,’ you natu- 
rally refuse to accept others from the 
same source until the sender makes 
good. At the end of the year the ad 
vertiser should compare the publisher’s 
statement with the Audit Bureau’s re- 
port. If the two are in agreement, the 
ublisher has established his credit and 

is statements regarding circulation 
may be relied on until the next audit 
is made.” 

* * * 


Philadelphia Boy Scouts Form 
Advertising Club 


The Philadelphia Council of Boy 
Scouts of America has formed a jour- 
nalistic and advertising club under the 
guidance of Charles M. Schwartz, ad- 
vertising manager of the Mifflin Chem- 
ical Corporation, Philadelphia, and Al- 
fred C. Nichols, Jr., program director 
of the Philadelphia uncil of Boy 

uts of America. 
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Metropolitan Advertising 
Golfers Appointments 


W. Roy Barnhill has been appointed 
chairman of the tournament committee 
of the Metropolitan Advertising Golf 
Association of New York, with Robert 
Finney, William T. Hamilton and Fred 
H. Walsh as members of his com- 
mittee. 

E. C. Bennett has been made chair- 
man of the trophy committee. Other 
committee chairman are, C. W. Fuller, 
membership; Ray G. Maxwell, enter: 
tainment and John Hanrahan, press. 

Four tour ts are pl d for the 
coming season, to be held in May, June 
and July. The championship tourna- 
ment, to be held in September, will be 
played at Montauk Point, N. Y. 


* * * 





Chicago Bureau Stops 
Classified Guarantees 


The Chicago Better Business Bureau 
recently recommended, to a meeting of 
newspaper classified advertising man- 
agers, that the practice of guaranteeing 
jobs to applicants of trade schools be 
stopped. As a result of this recom- 
mendation it was unanimously agreed 
by the representatives of the news- 
papers to compel advertisements of 
trade schools, in their papers, to omit 
the assurance of placing prospective 
students in positions. 
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Storage Battery Terms Defined 
by Business Bureau 


_ Storage battery “dopes” have been 
investigated by the Better Business 
Bureaus of many cities, and in a num- 
ber of cases their claims have been 
found to be fraudulent. Several con- 
cerns have been persuaded to drop the 
claims that their products will “charge 
batteries.” 

Radio battery dealers have also been 
instructed in the proper use of the 
word “eliminator,” and cautioned 
against its improper use. The difference 
between “battery service stations” and 
“battery dealers’? has also been defined 
by the bureaus as follows: A battery 
service station is a shop which is 
equipped to recharge, test and repair 
and to render general service to bat. 
tery owners. A battery dealer is de- 
fined as anyone who makes a business 
of selling batteries. 


* * * 


Los Angeles Bureau Gets 
Fraud Convictions 


The Better Business Bureau of 
Los Angeles, Calif., has obtained four 
convictions out of five cases for fraud 
in the last month. The convictions 
were for selling unfit mattresses, vio- 
lating the zoning ordinance, using the 
mails to defraud, operating without a 
license, and false advertising. 





January Chain-Store Sales 


$17,114,299 


Peoples Drug Stores 
Metropolitan Stores 
McLellan Stores 

6. & 

Loft, 

Neisner Bros. 


Fanny Farmer 
Cox Stores 
Kinnear Stores 


January January 
928 


1927 


$16,116,517 
7,955,788 
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Woolworth reports that the gain by old stores for January totaled $204,679, or 


1.2 per cent. 


The United Drug Company reports that there are now 464 Liggett Drug Stores 


in operation. 


NUMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 


End of January 
1928 1927 
367 
199 
170 


112 
94 


End of January 
1928 1927 


Fanny Farmer 
Metropolitan 


Loft, Inc. 
Neisner Bros. 
I. Silver Bros.........- 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE Schoolmaster was waiting 

patiently in the reception room 
of a large agency. He admits that 
he does not always find such waits 
tedious. There is a kind of busy 
life in the average reception room 
which offers recreation to the ama- 
teur student of human nature. 

Up to the reception clerk walked 
a man who might very well serve 
as a model for a picture of the 
average man. 

“I would like to speak with the 
person who has charge of the pur- 
chase of office supplies,” he said 
to the reception clerk. 

“I’m sorry,” the clerk said, “but 
I’m afraid it won’t do you any 
good. You see we are now buying 
our office supplies from one house 
and our needs are well taken care 
of. I really think that you would 
be wasting your time as a sales- 
man——.’ 

The man held up his hand. 

“I am not a salesman,” he said 
gently. “Please don’t misunder- 
stand me. I am making an inves- 
tigation and your purchasing agent 
can be of great help to me.” 

The reception clerk hesitated a 
moment and then picked up her 
telephone. A few moments later 
the “purchasing agent” appeared. 

“I am not a salesman,” repeated 
the man. “I am an investigator. 
I am trying to determine how many 
firms in New York are using Din- 
klespiel Granite Face Carbon 
Papers and Typewriter Ribbons. 
We should be very pleased to give 
you a demonstration—” and so he 
rambled on. The man who was 
not a salesman had turned out to 
be an offensively glib salesman 
with a seemingly unstoppable flow 
of talk. 

When he had finished, the “pur- 
chasing agent” smiled politely and 
murmured something about “may 
be interested in a month or two.” 

“All right,” said the man who 
was not a salesman, “I’ll be back 
within thirty days.” 

With this threat he turned to 
the elevator. 


After he had gone the School- 
master overheard the _ closing 
chapter of this little sales story 

“Listen, Miss Smith,” the pur 
chasing agent said to the reception 
clerk, “if that bird comes in again 
tell him I’m busy.. And if he 
won't take ‘No’ for an answer 
have him thrown out.” 

There are sales methods and 
sales methods but the Schoolmaster 
is convinced that some of them are 
so blindingly subtle that what fol- 
lows the approach doesn’t live up 
to the subtlety. 

* * * 


One of the Class has risen to 
reply to the Schoolmaster’s recent 
inquiry whether the Scandinavians 
are “really more talkative than 
the supposedly voluble Latins.” 
The question was prompted by 
the fact that Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden are the nearest rivals 
of America in number of tele- 
phone conversations per capita, 
with 135, 107 and 106, respectively, 
in a recent year, as against 202 
telephone talks per person in the 
United States during 1926. 

The Schoolmaster is cautioned 
against naively taking his statis- 
tics raw—as did the comedian 
who used to say that he had never 
dared to have more than three 
children, because statistics show 
that every fourth child born in the 
world is a Chinaman. 

“Td back an Italian or a 
Frenchman against a Swede any 
day for long, short or middle dis- 
tance relay or non-stop talking 
records at any weight, bar none,’ 
says this member of the Class. 
“but your figures relate to talk 
by telephone and that’s a horse of 
a different color. 

“The Scandinavians use the 
telephone more than other Euro- 
peans because their telephone sys- 
tems are more highly developed. 
At last accounts Denmark had 
9.2 telephones per 100 people, 
Sweden 7.2 and Norway 6.3, while 
France had only 1.8 telephones for 
every 100 inhabitants and Italy only 
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San Diego Trust and Savings Bldg., San Diego, Cal. 
S. P. Cantrell, Manager Wm. Templeton Johnson, Architect 


Are You Selling Them? 


To make certain that this new building would produce 
maximum returns on the investment, the owners of 
the San Diego Trust and Savings Building called in 
a committee of the Building Planning Service of 
the National Association of Building Owners and 
Managers to review plans and make recommendations. 
These owners and managers are the final deciding 
factors in the selection of materials and equipment 
for constructing and maintaining office, loft, apart- 
ment buildings, co-operative apartments and apart- 
ment hotels. Sell these important executives through 
their business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT. 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Member A. B. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd S8t., New York City 
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House Organs 


Why not send a friendly house 
organ to your customers? It pays. 
Some of our users have been mail 
ing out house organs every month for 
twenty years. Write for a copy of 
THE WILLIAM FEATHER MAGAZINE. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














Sales Manager 
Now Available 


Thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the New York 
market where he has 
spent his entire business 
career. During the last 
sixteen years he hasmade 
a creditable record per- 
sonally as a sales pro- 
ducer, and as manager of 
our New York office. 

A gentleman of sterling in- 
tegrity, loyal and dependable, 
christian, forty-three years old, 
in excellent health and happily 
married. Owns his home and 

fers to remain in New York 

ity. Salary is a secondary con- 
sideration to pleasant associates 
and possibilities for the future. 

We should consider ourselves 
unusually fortunate to secure the 
services of such a man in char 
of a branch office. Some wide 
awake concern is going to profit 
through him as we have for the 
last sixteen years. 

Sound reasons have decided 
us to separate on a friendly basis. 

A meeting can be arranged 
by addressing ““L” Box 238 
Printers’ Ink. 











.5 telephones per 100 people. At 
the same date the United States, 
where nearly everybody is ‘tele- 
phone minded,’ had 14.8 telephones 
re 100 population, and now has 


“The amount of telephone talk 
depends on the amount of tele- 
phone facilities available and the 
extent to which people have de 
veloped ‘the telephone habit,’ 
rather than on native, inborn 
loquacity, prompting a frequent 
rush of words to the mouth.” 

Just the same, the Schoolmaster 
would like to see those statistics 
divided to show the number of 
talks per person as between men 
and women. But perhaps, on the 
average, the men talk longer than 
the women (or vice versa) and 
so figures showing only the num- 
ber of talks, irrespective of their 
length, might be worthless after 
all. 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster recently lis- 
tened to the diverting story of how 
one super-advertiser gets testimo- 
nials. 

It seems that the agency which 
was handling the super-advertiser’s 
account had decided that a testi- 
monial campaign was the thing 
which would put the product on 
the map. Being an agency that has 
occasionally fallen under the sway 
of super-advertising, it did not 
bother much about going out and 
hunting up users of the product. 
Why waste time getting genuine 
testimonials when so much better 








Wanted 


Engraving Salesman 


—by long established house 
with A 1 reputation A 
high calibre man with fol- 
lowing will receive the 
fullest cooperation. 


DAY AND NIGHT FORCE 
HAGOPIAN EHOTO 
338 W. 39th St. 
LAC. 4422 
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My 13th book is out 
but I’m not a bit superstitious! 
S. Roland Hall 


\bout two years ago, the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
and I planned a volume of the real Handbook style on the 
dual field of Mail-Order and Direct-Mail Selling. 


Since then I have written hundreds of letters in order 
to get accurate accounts of successful campaigns and prac- 
tical methods. Then, as a faithful ‘reporter of business 
experience, and as a teacher, I shaped this information up 
as clearly as I could. 


It has been most interesting to me, during this under- 
taking, to see the large number of firms that are using 
mail-order or direct-mail methods to some degree, even 
when their principal campaigns are of other kinds. Promi- 
nent jewelry firms, manufacturers of automobiles and elec- 
trical refrigerators, insurance companies, investment houses 
—all these and many others are doing most interesting 
kinds of mail-order and direct-mail work. 


An astonishing array of small business firms—selling 
almost everything from pecans to puppies—have worked 
out order-bringing plans and copy that afford good lessons 
to bigger interests. A good-sized section of the new book 
has been devoted to the problems of these small advertisers. 





The retailers receive attention in another section of the 
Mail book. Still another good-sized section deals with coopera- 
Ord tive methods between manufacturer and retailer. Periodical 
a copy of the mail-order style has received detailed attention. 
an 


Costs, plans, catalogs, booklets, folders, illustrated letters, 
, house organs, instalment and approval methods, experi- 
Mail mental campaigns, copy of various sorts, tests, sales letters, 
Selling follow-up systems, records—have received the most practi- 
cal treatment I know how to give. 


Direct 











I feel I can assure you 
that the treatise will be McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
worth its cost to you— 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
assuming, of course, that Send, for free examination, Hall’s new book on 
you have an earnest inter- 
est in successful mail-order | Mail-Order and Direct-Mail Selling | 


ind direct-mail methods. 








494 pages, freely illustrated. I agree to examine 

zi it within ten days and to either send you $5 or 
If you want to weigh return the volume in first-class condition. 

the value of this “13th 

baby,” address the pub- 

lishers—using the coupon. 
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Available May 1 for 
Agency or Publication 


A capable, energetic and hard work- 
ing young man (under 30}, who has a 
proven record as advertising manager of 
trade paper and fraternal mail-order 
magazine, desires connection with 
larger opportunities in either agency or 
publication field. 

Agencies: He knows merchandising, 
plans intelligently, can write produc- 
tive copy and has a pleasing personal- 
ity that makes and holds friends—an 
ideal combination for medium-sized but 
growing agency as contact man or junior 
account executive. 

Publishers: His records show ability 
to visualize, plan and direct advertising 
to help you increase your volume. Pos- 
sesses a marked ability in writing pro- 
ductive sales letters; believes in close 
cooperation and hard work. 

This young man is a university grad 
uate (B.J.), married and has a family; 
Protestant. Interview expected. Be 
specific in stating what you have open. 


Address “U.,” Box 94, P. L. 

















Who Sells 


the Bulk of the 

Building Material? 
Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are other than 

lumber. Good credit. 
b items 

Write for survey listing 


Armerican fiunberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a B.c. 








SALES EXECUTIVE 


with proven record, experi- 
enced in handling salesmen 
and sales promotion, desires 
connection with reliable mer- 
chandise concern; good future 
and opportunity to make perma- 
nent connection more impor- 


tant than sigrting salary. Ad- 
dress “N,”” Box 90, P. I. 











testimonials can be bought in the 
open market? 

The account executive, therefore, 
sat himself down and began to 
write ardent testimonials for other 
people to sign. When he had com- 
pleted his work he found to his 
dismay that the testimonials did 
not seem to have the proper va- 
riety. The practiced critic would 
observe that they all were written 
by the same person—an awkward 
situation if one is planning to have 
them signed by a score or so of 
different persons. 

This account executive, however, 
was not stumped. Not at all. He 
inaugurated a contest. Everybody 
in the office was offered the privi- 
lege of writing testimonials for 
athletes, movie stars and members 
of the Mayor’s Reception Com- 
mittee of Hockus Falls. At the 
end of the week, the testimonials 
were collected from various mem- 
bers of the organization, ranging 
from the office boys up and down. 
A prize was awarded and the tes- 
timonials were dispatched to the 
signers. 

Indeed, the super-advertiser is 
not always a serious fellow. Some 
of his ideas show a rare sense of 
humor. In fact, the super-adver- 
tiser is a philanthropist. Think of 
the joy of the lowly file clerk who 
finds her own dear letter signed 
with the name of her own dear 
favorite movie star. There’s a 
thrill for you! 








A Producer of Results 
in Advertising and Sales Promotion 


is looking for a hard proposition that will 
take all the energy and enthusiasm he can 
put into it. Eight years’ Retail and Manu 
facturing experience, Sales promotion Cam- 
paigns, Direct-mail literature, House Organ 
editing, Plan copy, layout, detail. Manage or 
assist in department. University graduate 
Salary open. Address “J.,"" Box 237, P. I 
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men 
wanted 


(1) A man who 
knows markets 


He may now be the head of the Service De- 
partment of a trade paper in the dry goods 
or clothing field. Perhaps a magazine repre- 
sentative. Maybe with an agency. We want 
him to help our clients solve their merchan- 
dising problems. 


(2) A man who ~ 
can write 


We want a man who can write dramatically— 
who has been through some important things 
in advertising—who can think in terms of lay- 
out while he is writing. Send samples. 


(3) An assistant 
production man 


He must have a smart point-of-view about 
type; must know all a production man ought 
to know. 


in a big town, a few hours ride from 
New York. Address “E,” Box 236, 
Printers’ Ink, and mention position in 
which you are interested. We like to 
look at photographs. 


q The positions are with a AAAA agency 
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SALESMAN 


A knowledge of Merchandising and 
Advertising is the open door to big 
earnings as a salesman. We have 
a place in our ranks for a man who 
is seeking training in both. 
We require at least two years’ 
successful Sales Experience. A 
college degree is desirable, though 
not essential. 
When this new recruit becomes 
skilled in Merchandising and Ad- 
vertising a position on our sales 
force will be waiting. Large earn- 
7- will then be close at hand. 
~ ora should be single and 
willing to travel. Give full particu- 
lars of your experience, age, etc. 


Address “O,” Box 91, Printers’ Ink. 

















Salesman 
Branch Manager 
or 

Sales Manager 


An interview may solve your 


problem as to whether your best 
interests would be served by a 
man with 15 years of selling and 
promoting experience. Under- 
stands merchandising and di- 
recting salesmen. 34 Years old 
—married. (Christian). Would 
travel. H.D.T. Box 235, P. I. 
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N. J. Donovan, Vice-President, 
Brief English Systems 


N. J. Donovan, recently with the 
Frank Presbrey Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been made vice- 
president and director of Brief Eng- 
lish Systems, Inc., also of New York 
Speedwriting home study course. He 
was formerly vice-president of the Capl« 
Company, Inc., at New York. 


Bissell & Land Appoint H. D 
Taylor 


Howard D. Taylor has become asso- 
ciated with Bissell & Land, Inc., Pitts 
burgh advertising agency, where he will 
be in charge of copy. He was for 
merly with George Batten Company, 
Critchfield & Company, and N. W 
Ayer & Son. 


Wylie Jones Made New Eng 


land Manager for “Delineator 

Wylie Jones has been made New 
England manager of the Delineator 
New York, a Butterick publication. His 
headquarters will be at Boston. He has 
been covering New York State territory 
for this magazine. 


American Crayon Appoints 
Colcord Agency 


The American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, “Old Faithful” chalks 
and crayons, has placed its advertising 
account with David H. Colcord, Inc., 
Chicago, advertising. This appointment 
becomes effective in June. 

















CRACKERJACK letterer, 
designer and layout man is 
available for a position. 
Creative, broad experience. 
For interview, address “‘M,” 
Box 239, Printers’ Ink. 














WINDOW DISPLAYS 


Paint Process, Cut-Outs, Transpar- 
encies and Mechanical. 

We produce, pack and ship complete 
displays for National Advertisers. 


Write for Samples 


The American Display Co., Dayton, 0. 














Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


urs SY process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Try it A 
trial order will convince you that it is 
Re-Inking you can buy 


i = Ww. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


7 Murray St, 


the best 


, New York City 





“GIBBONS knows CANADA” 
GIBBONS Limitec lvertist gents 


HAMILTON 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Wanted—Representatives throughout the 
U. S. for selling cardboard and paper prod- 
ucts specialties. Also mounting and finish- 
ing, die-cutting, easels. Whole or part time. 
Highest commission paid. Box 803, P. I. 


FOR SALE 


Part or entire interest in national 
magazine; exceptional opportunity. Box 
817 Printers’ Ink. 


WAN TED for IOWA representation, one 
or two lines. Equipment or Supplies, or 
Service, to be resold or used in “~ 
Offices, Schools, Public Buildings, F. 
tories, or Industrial Plants. High-class 
experience. References: Dun or Brad- 
street. Handle on straight commission 
basis. DODDS, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


Writing for Real Money—an author’s 
adventures in advertising by, Edward 
Mott Woolley, author Free-Lancing for 
Forty Magazines. Personal episodes: 
Thousand-dollar fees, exploring undis- 
covered adv. material, putting story lure 
in ads, novelizing booklets, house organ 
writing. Gives fey A and names. $1.50 
postpaid. Woolley Associates, 71 Park 
Ave., Passaic, N. J 


We offer a cmantiiie interest in 
sale of tried and tested patented 
necessity, selling now in scientific, 
industrial and domestic fields. Man 
or men with a little money to put 
on and direct national sales campaign 
should see a half-million dollars 
gross sales in eighteen months. Fur- 
ther particulars, Box 808, P. I 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
Successful, long-established, free-circula- 
tion magazine covering high-class indus- 
trial field wants man 25 to 35 years old 
capable of qualifying quickly as either 
Eastern or Middle Western representative. 
Previous experience advertising mana 
space salesman, or agency work desir le. 

Satisfactory method of com ion ar- 
ranged. Give complete experience to date, 
pre sent salary, location preferred, age, mar- 
ried or single, education, religion, clabs. All 
applications confidential. Box 805, P. I. 























HELP WANTED 


‘Leading Photographic eee 
Wants man to sell photographs on large 
scale. Must have experience in dealing 
with printers and advertising men. 
Address Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMEN—Photo-Engraving 


Men controlling substantial business. Sal- 
ary and commission. 


Knapp Engraving 
Co., Ine., 141 East 25th se. New York. 











SALESMEN WANTED — maintained 
Highway Monthly Service Bulletins. 
Ohio territory on commission. Give 
references, ae. Ad-Post Service, 
Inc., Zanesville, Ohio, since 1900. 


Exceptional Opportunity — for a real 
producer on a semi in 
the transportation industry, ~ Chi 
territory. perience in railway field 
would be helpful. Box 785, i. 


Bookkeeper and secretary that is familiar 
with FOREIGN and domestic business. 
A Philadelphia firm is seeking the ser- 
vices of a Young woman who has had ex- 
perience with Foreign affairs. Box 779, P. I. 


Poster Art Salesman—Unusual opportu- 
nity for man with accounts or connections; 
preferably lithograph salesman; distinc- 
tive proposition, commission, or will give 
partnership to right man. Box 810, P. IL. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 
High-class advertising salesman wanted 
for national magazine. Must have suc- 
cessful record and unquestionable refer- 
ences. Box 816, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency—small, a 
has opening for solicitor with cop 

opportunity is - ew 

good connections ont can 

render 100% service to his ‘ 
Attractive commissions. State ex experience 

and references. Box 809, Printers’ Ink. 


COPYWRITER—expert, young lady of 
diversified experience, to write letters 
for retail stores and manufacturers in 
large Direct Mail organization in New 
York City. Must come mr ok _ So 
mended. State age, ex and 
salary expected. Box 791, rinters? Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
An opportunity for a successful printing 


























with a high class progressive 
establishment, i 

uality production. 

ld strictly confidential. Box 7 


Lithograph Artist with panne ny ex- 
perience, for Crayon and Ben Day 
work on zinc plates. 

Water Color Sketch Artist for figure 
work and _ lettering. weed in 
poster work and original ing. 

Pleasant working con one: o labor 

troubles. Write The eng Igelstroem 

Company, Massillion, Ohio. 


Publication Printing Salesman 


with experience and following in New 
York territory. Sales Manager out- 
of-town Publication Printer has de 
veloped New York territory to point 
where it is ripe for b—teagy oh a om com- 
petent salesman. = 

oreation, financial strength an poo io lo- 

crati and pl of opoertunity for 

oun on plenty nity for 
profit. Box 786, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN WANTED—artist—with 
ability to make rough sketches, who 
wants to connect with a growing adver- 
tising agency. Salary $25. Write stating 
age, religion, and education. Previous 
agency experience desirable—but not 
essential. Box 804, Printers’ Ink. 


ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE. An established 
advertising agency requires the services 
of a high grade account executive with 
exceptional sales ability, personality and 
sound judgment. One who is at present 
connected, controls some business and is 
seeking an opportunity to become a 
factor in a fast growing organization. 
Box 792, Printers’ Ink. 


An Opportunity of exceptional merit is 
open to experienced advertising men, es- 
pecially those who have sold syndicate or 
specialty advertising. This opportunity 
affords permanency with an established 
agency with unusual earnings under most 
liberal commission agreement. Replies 
held in strictest confidence and should 
cover full qualifications. Box 807, P. I. 


Salesman to Sell Ad Composition 
A lucrative proposition with progressive 
concern is available to man who can sell 
composition to agencies. Well-equipped 
composing room with all modern facilities. 
High quality work guaranteed under per- 
sonal supervision of real craftsman. Only 
those who have made good may apply. 
All replies will be held strictly confiden- 
tial. Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 


Lithographic Salesman—thoroughly ex- 
perienced for New York or New England 
territory, to represent long established 
concern manufacturing office stationery, 
folding paper boxes, labels, and litho- 
graphed advertising matter. State in de- 
tail, experience, references, age, and re- 
numeration expected. Only those having 
experience in lines as mentioned above, 
will be considered. Box 70, FP. 1 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST WANTED— 
Must be quick, creative, modern. Good 
lettering and figure work in all mediums. 
Experience in tobacco products desirable, 
but not essential. To go to city in South 
America with Florida climate the year 
‘round. Travelling expenses paid both 
ways. Show us that you are the man, 
Application by letter only, stating salary 
wanted, to “Colombia,” care of Mecke & 
Co., 7 Hanover St., New York City. 
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Advertising Assistant—man or woman 
who can write selling copy, help 
with newspaper layouts and be generally 
helpful in advertising department of the 
South’s Largest Department Store. Some. 
one who has been assistant in large de- 
partment store or had full charge in city 
over fifty thousand, will find this a won. 
derful opportunity. Moderate salary at 
start. Write full details of past ex. 
perience, lowest salary acceptable at start, 
age, etc. Address ‘Charlie Miller, The 
Pizitz Store, Birmingham, Ala. 


Assistant to Account Executive 
A growing agency specializing in tech- 
nical advertising will make a place for 
a young technical graduate who has had 
some copy writing experience. He will 
be given a chance to exercise his imagina- 
tion and write copy for business papers 
and direct mail. Good character, com- 
mon sense, pleasing address and tact are 
essential for his next step will be con- 
tact with clientele. Give full details as 
to age, technical education, copy writing 
experience and salary expectations. Box 
794, Printers’ Ink. 








MISCELLANEOUS | 


FOR SUBLET—Half of loft—about 700 
sq. ft. Very low rent. Particularly de- 
sirable for small printshop or linotyper. 
Multiple Service, 85 Warren St. Tel. 
Walker 7437. 


FOR SALE — Two Dispatch conveyors. 
Recently overhauled and in good ser- 
viceable condition. For sale by reason 
of new press and conveyor installation. 
Business Manager, Syracuse Herald, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 











SAVE MONEY 
on your printing. Get our prices on any 
size job or any color before you order 
elsewhere. Answer this advertisement 
and get FREE a memorandum book with 
your name on it. The C. W. Knowles, 
Co., 804 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 0. 


MAIL-ORDER MEN AND MANUFAC- 
TURERS. Use money bringing advertis- 
ing verse to advertise your goods or 
product. I am an expert at writing 
it. Terms reasonable. Send stamp for 
particulars and samples of my work 
Address Frank H. Gibson, 1839 Cabot 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








WE REQUIRE THE SERVICES OF 
AN ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE 
An old established cigarette manufactur- 
ing concern is seeking the services of an 
advertising expert qualified to advise in 
the reorganization of its Advertising 
Department (market studies, planning of 
campaigns, direction of art work, etc.) 
He must be a man able to discuss all 
phases of advertising, backing his de- 
cisions with knowledge gained through 
personal experience. All facilities will 
be placed at his command. Work to be 
done in a South American city with Cali- 
fornia weather the year ‘round. Send 
brief sketch of your career and state 
money considerations. All information 

in strict confidence. Address: Hidal 
care of ecke & Co., 7 Hanover St., 
New York City. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Layout Artist — Unusual visuals, lay- 
outs that promote the idea in mind, typo- 
graphically correct. Now employed, seek- 
ing connection with reliable printing 
organization. Box 789, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
with office in New York City would 
like to represent one or more magazines 
in the East on commission basis. Box 
781, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Representative 
available, New York City, for live trade 
publication desiring increased advertis 
ing. Also cover trade news. Whole time 
or part. Box 802, Printers’ Ink. 
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Young Man—21, experienced in layouts, 
copy, and complete production details for 
all types of media through agencies and 
advertising departments. Sensible salary. 
Available now. Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST LOOKING FOR GROWING 
AGENCY where he can put all his 
knowledge to work. Versatile artist—age 
28 production, engraving and printing. 
Fight years’ experience. Box 815, P. I. 








Secretary - Stenographer 
Expert, 7 years’ experience. Able cor- 
resp dent and publicity writer. Box 
795, Printers’ Ink. 





YOUNG MAN with ability in lettering, 
layout and general art. Has selling and 
advertising sense. Wants job combining 
hard work and opportunity. Single, col- 
-_ education. Tannar, 59 Lafayette 
Ave., East Orange, N. J. 





Production Manager with 20 years’ prac- 
tical experience supervising the execution 
f all forms of Art work and reproduc- 
tion. Successful record for the last 5 years 
in present service. Desires change to new 


position in same capacity. Box 798, P. I. 





Secretary, and 
Assistant to Advertising Manager 
Experienced, well-educated young woman. 
Excellent stenographer. Accustomed to 
meeting people and assuming responsi- 
bility. Box 812, Printers’ Ink. 





Sales Promotion Man—yYoung, college 
graduate, experience in house to house 
selling, copy writing, layout, correspon- 
dence. Desires position as advertising 
assistant or sales Yi ye with 
small corporation. Salary secondary. 
Pr eferably Middle West. Box 787, P. I. 


CREATIVE ARTIST 
Si ix years’ excellent experience creating 
selling ideas, directing and buying art, 
visualizing roughs and completed compre- 
hensive layouts. Seeking a connection with 
progressive, well-established agency as Art 
Director or Assistant. Box 813, I. 








SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER 
Well-bred young woman of education, per- 
s — and appearance, seeks responsible 

id remunerative connection. Six years’ 

perience all branches agency work; ap- 

ropriation lists, billing, etc. Room 310, 
467 Broadway, New York City. 


ARTIST 


Have five years’ experience in advertis- 
ng agency making layouts, buying art 
work, etc. Five years making sketches in 
Lithograph Art Department. Married. 
Excellent character. Box 800, P. I. 
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See tresses trade paper edi- 
reporter, feature writer, and sales 
promotion man, now employed, desires 
tter position with larger opportunities 
as editor, assistant editor, or house or- 
gan manager. Box 793, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING PRODUCTION MAN 
15 years’ experience in the publishing 
field; following up advertising copy, and 
detail in editorial department. miliar 
all phases of circulation, subscription, 
mailing and traffic. First class references, 
and available immediately in N. E: City. 
Age 35, married. Box 796, P. 








ADVERTISING MAN—1i10 years with 
one publishing company. Have supervised 
make-up, handled advertising and suc- 
cessfully sold space. ow production 
thoroughly. Offers his services either as 
an outside or inside man or a combina- 
tion of both. Excellent references. Age 
30, Christian, married. Box 799, P. I. 





Mail-Order — Catalog Man—If some 
Agency serving Mail Order accounts can 
use the services of an experienced Lay- 
out, Art, Engraving and Printing Pro- 
duction man of unusual qualifications in 
the building of catalogs, one familiar with 
all phases of Mail Order Merchandising; 
problems and requirements, he is avail- 
able now. Box 790, Printers’ Ink. 


+ . . . 
Advertising Solicitor 
now engaged—for past four years with 
well-known trade-paper publisher. De- 
sires new connection in Chicago or Cen- 
tral territory. Only topnotch publications 
considered. Excellent references as to 
ability. Ten years’ experience. Thirty- 
three years old, married. Box 801, P. I 








Successful Advertising Salesman — 
college education, newspaper training, 
now associated with the leading pub- 
lisher of shoe trade journals, wishes to 
associate with consumer medium where 
his knowledge of advertising, his ability 
as a salesman, his acquaintance in the 
shoe and leather trade, his acquaintance 
with advertising agencies, his knowledge 
of merchandising problems of the shoe 
and leather industry can be applied to 
advantage. Box 782, Printers’ Ink. 


BUSINESS MANAGER 


desires to change from thoroughly rou- 
tined daily paper organization to one 
where experience can be devoted to pro- 
gressive development. Prefer Chicago 
territory. Am in charge of newspaper 
office and plant doing $500,000 a year, 
had wide experience as business manager 
and department manager in charge of 
accounting, costs, credits and collections, 
mail subscriptions, promotion, production, 








A merger completed and the editor of 
a leading trade weekly seeks another 

erth, bay experienced, hard-working. 
p acked by thorough newspaper and pub- 

city training. Lookin for permanent 
connection and will purc small inter- 
est in business to demonstrate sincerity. 
Box 814, Printers’ Ink. 





purchasing, mechanical departments, build- 
ing, payrolls, and all other details of 
business office management. Am com- 
petent to re-organize a department or 
office so as to speed the flow of detail 
work, reduce errors, cut expenses, collect 
accounts payable promptly and furnish 
owners with intelligible operating reports. 
Address Box 811, Printers’ Ink, 
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— the Crow that is in him & the 
spurs he wares to bak up the Crow with”’ 


JOSH BILLINGS 


Concerning the creative advertising capabilities of this 
company, any member of our staff is extremely likely 
to make mighty strong, even sweeping statements. 
Yet those advertisers whom we serve consider such 
statements moderate, compared with the performance 
that backs them up. 


The JOHN H. DU N HAM Company 
ADVERTISING 


TRIBUNE TOWER -. CHICAGO 
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3. NEXT! Let’s Take 


—“Shoe” Advertising — 


HERE TOO 
THE TRIBUNE IS SUPREME! 


N “Shoes’”—as in all other classifica- 

tions of clothing—The Tribune’s ad- 
vertising lead is unchallenged among 
Chicago newspapers! 


In 1927 The Tribune carried 532,536 
lines under this classification. The 
Tribune’s lineage was more than double 
that of the next Chicago newspaper! 


“Shoe” advertising is just one instance 
of The Tribune’s supremacy in Chicago. 
Almost every classification gives The 
Tribune a similar lead. And that holds 
good for National, Local, Classified and 


Total lineage. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


January circulation 793,352 daily—1,175,240 Sunday 














